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PREFACE 

Ik this book the history of early religion is investigftted on 
the principles and methods of onthropolt^, and in the helief 
that the intereete of truth and religion are fundamentally 
identical 

The work is intended primarily for students who require 
an introduction to the history of religion, but will aleo, it is 
hoped, prove interesting to students of folk-lore and anthro- 
pology, and to the wider circle of general readers. 

Ab far as I am aware, there is no other book which covers 
exactly the same groimd as titia does, or which attempts to 
Bummarise the results of recent anthropol<^, to estimate 
their bearing upon religious problems, and to weave the whole 
into a connected history of early religion. 

Hius far, then, this book is original, namely, as far as 
regards the use to which its materials are put; but the 
materials themselvee are largely, though not wholly, derived 
from the writings of others. In all cases I have endeavoured 
to express my obligations in the footnotes. I am, however, 
more especially bound to mention here the name of the late 
Professor Robertson Smith, to whose SeHgion of the Semites 
my obligations are too great for their expression to be confined 
to footnotes. My indebtedness to the works of Messrs. E, B. 
T^Ior, A. Lang, and Frazer is here gratefully acknowledged. 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 

OHAPTEE I 

IKTSODUCrOEY 

The book now before the reader ib not a History of Beligion, 
but an Introduction to the History of Beligion : its object is 
not to place a history of religion before the student, but to 
prepare him for the study of that history, to familiarise bim 
with some of the elementary ideas and some of the commonest 
topics of the Bubject. Much which would fill a large part of 
a history of religion finds no place in this Introduction : 
thus, for instance, religions such as Christianity, Moham- 
medaoiam. Buddhism, which are the outcome of the teaching 
of their individual founders, are not included within the scope 
of this book. But these religions — which, on the analogy 
of " positive " law, ie. law enacted by a sovereign, have been 
termed Positive religions — were all designed by their founders 
to supersede certain existing religions, which, not being 
enacted by the authority of any single founder, but being 
practised as a matter of custom and tradition, may be called 
customary religions. It is with these religions, their customs 
and institutions, that this Introduction deals. 

Now, religious institutions are not the only institutions 
which an early people possesses : it has also social institutions, 
such as those which regulate marri^, the oi^nisation of 
the family, the vengeance to be taken for the murder of a 
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2 INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY OF RELIGION 

kinemaD, the holding of property, the goTemment of the 
community, etc. ; and the Btudy of theee social institutioDS 
forms one branch of the science of anthropology. But 
religious institutions also all have their social side : religious 
worship is a public institution ; the gods are the goda of the 
community as a whole, and all the members of the community 
are required by custom to unite in the performance of the 
rites and sacrifices with which it is the custom of that 
particular society to approach its gods. Thus, religious 
customs and institutioDS seem, on their social side, to require 
to be studied, like other social institutions, on the principles 
and methods of anthropology. Of late years they have 
been largely so studied ; and in this book it is proposed to 
collect together the principal results of these recent investiga- 
tions — an undertaking the more necessary because the 
studies in question are at present scattered and on single 
topics, and have not yet been focussed in such a way as to 
show what their total bearing on the history of religion is. 

But the proposal thus to apply the methods of science 
and the principles of antbropolc^ to the study of religion, 
meets in some quarters with not unnatural and certainly not 
unreasonable objections. We must therefore at the outset 
make a brief statement of the methods in question, and 
consider the objections that may be made to them. To 
begin with, anthropolt^ employs the Comparative Method : 
the customs of some one uncivilised or semi-oiviHsed people 
are compared with the customs of another people in the 
same stage of culture, and considerable resemblance is found 
to exist between them, just as the flint arrow-heads made by 
man bear always a striking likeness to each other, whether 
they come from Europe or from Mexico, and the rudest 
pottery from Greece cannot be distiDguisbed from the 
pottery of the ancient Peruvians. These reeemblauces enable 
us to extend our knowledge considerably ; thus the way in 
which cave-men contrived to fasten their stone axe-heads to 
wooden handles becomes clear when they are placed side by 
side with the axes, having stone heads fastened on to wooden 
handles, which are used by some savages at the present day. 
The purpose for which a stone implement was used by 
primitive man may be very doubtful until it is compared 
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INTRODUCTORY 8 

with t^e use made by living aavages of some Bimilsr 
implement So, too, the purpose of some rite or cuBtom 
practised by one people may be doubtful or unknown until 
it is compared with the same or a similar rite performed 
elsewhere under circumstances which clearly show its object. 
Again, the ComparatiTe Method is used in anthropol(^ in 
the same way as it is employed in deciphering frf^mentary 
ancient insdiptions : in mscriptione of a similar kind similar 
formulce recur, thus in decrees of the Athenian people the 
formula " resolved by the people " constantly recurs ; so, if 
only a few letters of the formula can be traced in what is 
plainly a decree, we can restore the missing letters with 
confidenea In the same way, a custom consisting in the 
performance of a aeries of acts may be found amongst 
several peoples in its entirety, and may amongst another 
people only survive in a mutilated form, and then we can 
infer with confidence that the missing acts also once formed 
port of this now frf^mentary custom. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Comparatiye Uethod can 
only be jMX)perly employed where the things compared 
resemble each other. If, then, we apply the Comparative 
Method to religion, we seem to be committed to the assump- 
tion that all religions are aUke — and that is a proposition to 
which no religious-minded person can be expected to assent, 
especially when some writers apparently take it as self- 
evident that all reUgion is fetishism or animism or what not. 
Now, it is clear that the application of the Comparative 
Method to religion does imply that religions resemble one 
another, otherwise it would be nseless to compare them. 
But it is also equally clear that the use of the Comparative 
Method implies that religions differ from one another, 
otherwise it would be unnecessary to compare them. A 
bilingoal inscription (of sufBcient length) in both Etruscan 
and some known language would settle the problem of Etrua< 
can: tiie resemblance in meaning would enable us to compare 
the two languages together ; it is the differences which make 
it necessary to have some such means of comparison. 
Comparative anatomy would have no object if the structure 
of all animals were exactly alike. If there were no differences 
between languages, there would be no need of Comparative 
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4 INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY OF RELIGION 

PhUoIt^. Aod BO it is precisely because religions do differ 
that the Comparatdve Method can be applied to them ; and 
the use of the method is a standing disproof of the idea that 
all rel^ioDB are alike. 

The Comparative Method, then, can only be used where 
there are differences iu the things compared. Indeed, we 
may go further, and say that it is for the sake of ascertaining 
these differences that the method is brought into usa Thus 
it is not the recurring formulffi, the stereotyped official 
phrases, which are the interesting points in Athenian 
inscriptions, but their subject-matter in which they differ 
from each other and which is studied for the light it throws 
on the history of Athens. The various Indo-European 
langui^es both resemble and differ from one another ; the 
resemblances are studied for the l^ht which they throw on 
the differences, the differences are studied because in their 
explanation lies the key to the process by which the various 
languE^;e8 all grew out of the common, original Aryan tongue. 
All growth consists in a series of changes, and the 
record of the successive differences is the history of the 
thing's growth. It was by a succession of changes in one 
direction that Italian was evolved out of Latin ; in another 
French, in another Spanish. The primitive custom which 
required vengeance to be taken for the murder of a kinsman 
appears in one form in the Corsican vendetta, in a more 
developed form in the Saxon demand for wer-geld, in a yet 
more developed form in the Athenian laws against murder, 
while in English law the prosecution has been taken entirely 
out of the hands of the kin. Now, the stages by which the 
final form of this or any other institution was reached in any 
given country may all be recorded in the annals of that 
country, but if some are missing the Comparative Method 
warrants us in inferrii^ that they were the same as those by 
which the same institution reached its final form in other 
countries. Thus by the Comparative Method we are enabled 
to apply the theory of evolution to the study of sodal 
institutions, and amongst others to the study of religious 
customs and institutions, on their social side. 

Here again, however, we are met with serious objections : 
evolution ia the development of higher forms of life and 
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thought out of lower, monotheism is the highest form of 
religioD, and therefore, on the general principles of evt^ution, 
mvat have been the final form reached by a slow evolution 
from each lower st^es as polytheism, fetishlEim, ancestor- 
worship, etc. They, ^erefore, who believe in the Bible must 
consider the very notion of evolution as essentially inapplicable 
to religion. Monotheism, according to Oenesis, was revealed 
to begin with, and therefore cannot have been reached by a 
process of development The truth was given to man at the 
beginning, and therefore cannot be the outcome of evolution. 
Every step taken in religion by man since Adam, if it was 
not in the right line of monotheism, muBt have been away 
from the truth of revealed religion ; the only evolution, 
the evolution of error. Man's imagination, when once it 
abandons the one guide, becomes the prey of all sorts of 
perversion, of the monstrous customs of heathendom, which 
it is useless to trace, as they lead only away from the truth, 
and are as irrational and as little to be heeded as the ravings 
of a mind distraught 

The validity of this reasoning all depends upon the tacit 
assumption that evolution is the same thing as progress, 
whereas in point of fact evolution is universal, but prc^ess 
is very rare — the civilised peoples of the earth are less 
numerous than the semi-civilised and uncivilised ; and of 
the civilised themselves the prt^ressive peoples are a 
minority. Institutions not only grow but decay also, and 
decay as well as growth is a process of evolution. Florid art 
is evolved out of something simpler, but is not therefore 
superior to it. The Koman Empire was evolved out of the 
Soman Republic, and was morally a degeneration from it 
The polytheism of Virgil is not better, as religion, than that 
of Homer; the polytheism of late Brahminism is certainly 
worse than that of the earlier periods. Therefore, to say 
that the only evolution in religion^except that which is on 
the lines of the Bible — is an evolution of error, may he 
quite true and yet not show that the idea of evolution is 
inapplicable to heathen religions. Their evolution may well 
have been, from the religious point of view, one long process 
of d^^eration. Progress is certainly as exceptional in 
religion as in other things, and where it takes place must he 
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6 INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY OF RELIGION 

due to exceptional caufies. The study of heathen religione, 
therefore, on evolutionary principles, may throw Bome light 
on true religion ; if we can ascertain the reasons why they 
have failed to advance, we shall be able better to appreciate 
the causes to which progress is really dua This, however, 
assumes that it is possible scientifically to ascertain the law 
of growth in the case of pc^n religions ; and it may seem 
that they are too hopelessly fallacious, almost insane, in 
their perversions of the truth. But the study of fallacies is 
a part, and a very valuable part of logic. Even insanity has 
its laws, and it is only by their discovery that the medical 
man can hope to cure the miod diseased. And though the 
missionary has resources which the physician has not, still it 
cannot but help him if he starts with a knowledge of the 
savage's point of view. To the necessity of such knowledge for 
the missionary, no more eloquent testimony could be given than 
is afforded by the labour which missionaries have bestowed 
on the study of native religions, and which provides most of 
the material for the history of early forms of religion. 

To accept the principle, therefore, that religion is evolved, 
by no means pledges us to reject A priori and without 
examination the possibility that monotheism may have been 
the original religion. Nor shall we so reject it here. On 
the other hand, a writer who approaches the history of 
rehgion from the anthropological standpoint cannot start by 
assuming that monotheism was the ordinal religion. He 
must start from the facts provided by his science, namely, the 
religious customs and institutions of the various peoples of 
the world. And even so, he will not be able to work back 
to the time of our first parents ; anthropolc^ carries us no 
further back than the period just before the civilised races 
appear to our view. It is to this period, therefore, that 
" primitive man," as he appears in these pi^es hereafter, 
belongs; and, let it be bome in mind, he is a hypothesis, 
like the creatures which have left only a single bone, or a 
foot-print, behind — he is reconstructed from the traces he 
has left. He is invented to account for the features common 
to both civilised man and existing savi^es, or rather to their 
ancestors. Be is not purely identical with the savage as he 
now exists, for the savage has existed for a long time, and 
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we cannot suppose without cbange — Indeed, he can be sbown 
to have retrograded in many cases. Thus between " primitive 
man " and our first parents there is a wide gap ; and the 
anthropolf^ifit standing on primitive man's side of the gulf 
cannot pretend to see or say with certainty what did or did 
not happen on the other side. Science has not yet even 
settled the question whether man's origin was mon(^enetic 
or polygenetio — though the balance of opinion seems inclined 
to settle in favour of the former theory. 

Whether the anthropologist will fall back upon the Book 
of Genesis to assist him in his coigectures as to what happened 
before the earliest times on which his science has any clear 
light to throw, will depend upon the value he assigne to 
Qenesia, and the interpretation he puts upon it Some 
writers argue that Genesis may he literally true, but it 
never says that religion was revealed. But it seems to me 
that the account in Genesis conld never have been written 
except by one who believed (1) that monotheism was the 
original religion, (2) that there never was a time in the 
history of man when he was without religion, (3) that the 
revelation of G^ to man's oonacionsneae was immediate, 
direct, and carried conviction with it Now, the first of 
these three tenets is a point on which we have already 
touched, and the diaoussion of which we shall take up again 
in its proper place. The second is a proposidou the falsity 
of which some writers have endeavoured to demonstrate by 
producing sav^e peoples alleged to have no religious ideas 
whatever. This point we have no intention of discuBsing, 
because, as every anthropoh^t knows, it has now gone to 
the Umbo of dead controversiea Writers approaching the 
subject from such different pmnts of view as Professor 
Tylor, Max Miiller, Battel, de Quatref^es, Tiele, Waitz, 
Gerland, Peschel, all agree that there are no races, however 
rode, which are destitute of all idea of religion. 

The third is a point which must receive rather fuller 
treatment here. To the religious-minded man, the existence, 
the personaUty of God and communion with Him, are facts 
of internal but immediate consciousness: he has as direct 
perception of the light of the soul as he has of the light of 
the eye. To him, therefore, since God has never at any time 
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[eft Himself without a witness, it is perfectly natural that 
the same revelation, cEurrjing conviction with it, should have 
been made to all men in sU times. It is this revelation, 
this element in the common conscioosness of all generations 
of men, which for him conetitntes the continuity of religion. 
He is aware that the facta of conaoiouaness receive very 
unequal degrees of attention ; the mind's eye can only be 
focusBcd on one spot in the field of consciousness at the same 
time, it is but on a chosen few of the mass of presentations 
flowing in upon the mind that attention can at any one time 
be concentrated. Indeed, the art of life consists in paying 
attention to the r^ht things and n^leotii^ the reet; and 
ayatematic inattention may be carried to such a point that 
in course of time die very roar of Ni^ara becomes, if not 
inaudible, at anyrate unnoticed. Here, then, we have the 
explanation of that slow proceBS of religious degeneration — 
due to prolonged and increasing distractioD of attention — 
which IB, aa we have seen, one form of evolution. But aa long 
aa religion exists at all, in however d^nerate a form, aome 
faint conscioitsneaa of the fundamental facta must linger on — 
and it is that conaciouaness, attenuated as it may be, which 
constitutes that continuity without which there could be no 
evolution. If evolution takes place, something must be 
evolved ; and that something, as being continuously present 
in all the different atagea, may be ctdled the coniinuum of 
religion. Whether the movement of religion be upwards or 
downwarda, whether ita evolution in any given case be a 
procees of progreaa or of d^neration, it is by the coniinuum 
running through all its forma that the highest stages and 
the lowest are linked together. 

Now the existence of this eotUinuum the historian of 
religion, if he ia an evolationiat, haa to accept He ia bound 
to aaaume its presence from the very b^inning of the proceas 
of evolution — the procesa cannot b^in without it. The 
belief that the course of the world is directed by divine 
f^ency and personal will, is one the existence of which the 
historian, even if he could not explain it, would etUl be 
bound to asBume. He is in exactly the same position as the 
phjreicist is. The physicist has to aaaome the reality of the 
external world before he can show what consequences his 
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science can trace from the aseumptioD ; but he knowB that 
some philosophers, e.g. Hume aud Mill, deny its reality ; and 
that no proof of its reality has been discovered which all 
I^oeophera accept. So, too, the historian of religion maat 
assome the reality of the facte of the religious conscioueness 
to begin with, else he cannot explain the various forms they 
take in the couree of their evolution, nor the various customs 
and institutions in which they find outward expression. But 
he knows that their reaUty is confidently denied as well as 
stoutly asserted. Further, it is clear that ph3mical sdenoe 
cannot prove the existence of the external world ; if a 
phyaiciBt were to undertake to devise a chemical experiment 
which should prove or disprove the existence of matter, he 
would show thereby that he had not got beyond the 
Johnsonian sts^ of the discussion. Physical science, being a 
body of inferences which flow from the assumption, cannot 
prove the assumption except by arguing in a vicious circle. 
So, too, the history of religion has to assume, it cannot prove 
or disprove, the reality of the facts of the religious conscious- 
ness. Perhaps another analogy may make this clearer. 

It is only by a alow process of accumulation that human 
knowle<^ has reached its present dimensions ; the science 
of the modem lavaiU has been evolved out of the errors of 
the simple savage. But it would be obviously absurd, there- 
fore, contemptuoualy to pooh-pooh the discoveries of modem 
science as merely survivalB of the old erroneous way of look- 
ing at the world. And it is equally fallacious to talk, as 
both friends and foes of religion do sometimes talk, as thoi^h 
the application of the theory of evolution to reUgion would 
reduce the higher forms of it to mere survivals of barbarism, 
animism, and so on. The art of Phidias was evolved out of 
something of which we may almost say that it was artistic 
only in intention ; hut the man would be to be pitied who 
could see notidng in the highest art of Greece but survivals 
of a barbaric stage of carving. Art is a mode of expression, 
whereby the artist delivers himself of his message. It is 
common to both barbaric and civilised man ; and the inference 
is that it is neither peculiarly barbaric nor specifically civilised, 
but universally human. So, too, with rel^^n as a form of 
thought, the perception of "the invisible things of Him 
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through the things that are made " ; it is common both to 
baibailc and civilised man, but it ie not therefore a barbaric 
form of thought — rather it is a mode of ct^nition which is part 
of human nature. The perfect beauty of fully-developed art 
is of course not jHreeent in its rude b^innings ; but even the 
barbaric artiBt is feeling after the ideal if peradventure he 
may find it 

In the case of science, the ooniinuum which, however fine 
and long drawn oat, yet links the savaTii to the savage, is 
their common belief in the uniformity of Nature. Now, the 
sav^e donbtlesa often wrongly applies this belief. He 
sees nuiformities where they do not exist, but we do not 
r^rd this as a proof that Nature is not uniform. He 
ascribes events to their wrong causes, but this does not shake 
our faith in the propositicoi that every event has a cause. 
So, too, the belief that all tbii^ are ruled by supematoral 
will is not proved to be false because it is often wrongly 
applied. When the history of religion has recorded all the 
wrong appUcationa of the belief, the validity of the belief baa 
still to be tested on quite other grounds and with quite other 
teats by the philosophy of religion. The validity of the 
beUef in the nniformil^ of Nature is in nowise affected by 
the vast array of errors contained in the history of science. 
Unfortunately, though we all believe in the uniformity of 
Nature, as we all believe in the reality of the external world, 
there is no satisfactory way of proving either to be true. 
The average man of Bcience simply walks, and wisely walks, 
by faith in these matters; he takes it for granted that Nature 
is uniform and that the external world is real. And in 
religion the avert^^ man may do worse than imitate the 
example given him in science. It is the boast of science 
that it deals with things, not names ; that it proves eveiything 
by experience, brings every proposition to the test of immediate 
oonsciouanesa Beligion has no other proof, no other test for 
its truths; it is by his own experience a man proves the 
truth that " blessed are the humble and meek " ; it is by the 
test of immediate consciousness that he learns — if he does 
learn — that God "is not far from each one of us." 
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CHAPTER II 

OUTLINB OF THE ARGDMINT 

Thb Bavf^e imagiDes that even lifeless things are animated 
by a will, a personality, a spirit, like his own ; and, wherever 
he geta his conception of the sapematural from, to some at 
least of the ohjects which sarToaod him, and which are 
supposed hj him to be personal t^nts, he aeoribes super- 
natnial power (ch. iii " The Sapematural "). Some writers 
have imagined tiiat there was a time in the " prehistory " of 
man, when he could not tell the natural from the supernatural, 
and that consequently magic existed first and religion was 
developed out of it. But this view seems to proceed on a 
misconception of the nature of Sympathetic Magic (ch. iv.). 
Be this as it may, it was natural that man should wish to 
establish friendly relations with some of these supernatural 
powers ; and the wish seemed one quite possible to carry 
out, because he was in the habit of communicating with 
certain beings, who, whether they possessed supernatural 
powers or not, at anyrate were spirits, namely, the souls of 
the departed (ch. t. " Life and Death "). But this assumes 
that ghoeta, or at anyrate some ghoete, were friendly to the 
living, and were loved by them ; whereas it is sometimes 
maintained that all ghoete are malevolent, and that the corpse- 
taboo is a proof of the universal dread of the ghost But 
when we examine the institution of taboo generally, we find, 
fitst, that taboo is transmissible (e-g. the mourner is as 
dangerous as the corpse he has touched), and next, that its 
transmissibility implies no hostility — the mourner is as 
dangerous to those he loves as to those he hates (ch. vi. 
"Taboo: its Transmissibility")- Taboo is not fear of "the 
r-Hngitig ghost " nor of any physical emanation, bat is the 
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conviction that there are certain things which mtifit— abso- 
lutely, and not on grounds of experience or " nnconBcious 
utility " — be avoided (ch, viL " ThingB Taboo "). It is the 
categorical imperative " Thou shalt not — " which ia the first 
form assumed by the seuse of social and moral obligation and 
by religious commandments (ch. viii. " Taboo, Morality and 
Beligion "), 

PritDitive man, then, feeling it both necessaty and possible 
to establish permanent friendly relations with some of the 
supernatural powers by which he was surrounded, proceeded 
to do so. He not only ascribed to natural objects a personality 
like bis own ; he also noticed that, as men were organised in 
kins (clans and families), ao natural objects grouped them- 
selves in natural kinds genera and species). And as allianc«s 
between human kins were formed by means of the blood- 
covenant which made all the members of the two contracting 
tribes blood-brothers, so he proceeded to make a blood-covenant 
between a human kind and an animal species. This is 
Totemism (ch. ii.). We may not be able to say d prum 
why be chose animals first rather than any other natural 
kind, but the hypothesis that be did so is the one which 
alone, or best, accounts for the facte to be explained, and 
therefore may be taken as a working hypothesis. It accounts 
for animal worship, for the animal or semi-animal form of 
many gods, for the "association " of certain animals with certain 
gods, for "sacred" and for "unclean" animals, and for the 
domestication of animals (oh. x. "Survivals of Totemism"). It 
also accounts for the altar and for the idol (oh. xL " Animal Sacri- 
fice : The Altar "), and for animal sacrifice and for the sacra- 
mental meal (ch. ziL "Animal Sacrifice: The Sacramental Meal"). 
Thus far we have been dealing with public worship, to 
which the individual was admitted, not on his private merite, 
but because he was a member of the tribe which bad a 
blood-covenant with a totem-speciee. If the individual, 
however, wished to commend himself specially to supernatural 
protection, there were two ways in which ho might do so, 
one illicit and one liciL He m^bt address himself to one 
of the supernatural powers which had no friendly relations 
with his own tribe or any other — which was no " god " — and 
- this was in itself a suspicious way of proceeding, which the 
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commamty reeeoted, and if harm came of it, visited with 
puniBhrneot (cb. xiii " Fetishism "). Or he might, with the 
approval of the commmiit^, sad hj the intermediation of 
the prieet, place his family or himself vmder the immediate 
protection of one of the conununity'a gods. In any case, 
however, licit or illicit, the ritual adopted was copied from 
that observed by the community in approaching its gods 
(ch. xiv. " Family Gods and Guardian Spirits "). Like all 
other private cults, the worship of ancestors was modelled 
on the public worship of the community ; and as the family 
is an institntdon of later growth iitaa the tribe or clan, the 
worship of family ancestors is a later institution than the 
worship of the tribal god (oh. zr. " Ancestor Worship "). 

We now return to public worship. Species of trees and 
plants might be, and were, taken for totems, as well aa 
species of animals. Iliis led to the domestication of plants. 
Another result was that bread (or maize) and wine came to 
furnish forth the sacramental meal in the place of the body 
and blood of the animal victim hitherto sacrificed (ch. xvl 
"Tree and Plant Worship"). Ihe breeding of cattle and 
cultivation of cereals made man more dependent than here- 
tofore on the forces of nature (conceived by him as super- 
natural powers), and led him to worship them with the same 
ritual OS he had worshipped his plant or animal totems 
(ch. xvii " Nature Worship "). Agriculture made it possible 
to relinquish a wandering mode of existence for settled life ; 
and settled life made it possible for neighbouring tribes to 
unite in a lai^r political whole, or " state." But this 
political union involved a fusion of cults, and that fusion 
might take one of two forms : if the resemblance between 
the gods worshipped by the two tribes was close, the two 
gods might come to be regarded as one and the same god ; 
if not, the result was polytheism (ch. xviii " Syncretism and 
Polytheism "). In either case the resulting modifications in 
the tribal worship required explanation, and were explained, 
aa all things were explained by primitive man, by meana of 
a myth (ch. xix. " Mythology "). Myths were not the work 
of prieets — that is but a form of the fallacy that the priest 
made religion, the truth being that rel%ion made the priest 
(ch, XX, " Frieethood "). 
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Sotnetimea the next life was conceived as a eontinuAnGe 
of this life, under slightly changed and less favourable 
conditions (ch. xxi " The Next life "). Sometimea, by a 
development of the belief that man after death assumed the 
form of his totem, it was conceived as a tranemigration of the 
soul (ch. xxil "The Transmigration of Souls "). Neither beUef, 
however, proved permanently satisfactory to the religious con- 
sciousness ; and in the sixth century b.c the conviction spread 
from Semitic peoples to Greece, that future happiness depended 
on communion with (some) God in this life by means of a 
sacrament, and consisted in continued communion after death 
(ch. xxiiL " The Mysteries "). In Greece this belief was 
diffused especially by the Eleusinian Mysteries (cb. xxiv. " The 
Eleusinia"). 

There remains the question, what we are to suppose to 
have been the origin of Monotheism (the subject of ch. xxv.), 
on which will depend largely our theory of the Evolution of 
Belief (discoseed in ch. xxvi). 
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CHAPTER in 

THB BOPEBNATUBAL 

Therk are do savages in existeiice to whom the use of 
implements and the art of making fire are unknown; and 
vaat as is the antiquity of the earliest remains of man, they 
do not take us back to a time when he was ignoraat of 
the art of making either fire or stone-implemente. It is 
therefore mere matter of speoulation whether there ever was 
such a period of ignorance. It was man's physical inferiority 
to hiB animal competitors in the struggle for existence whidi 
made it necessary that he should equip himself with artificial 
weapons, if he was to survive ; and the diflQoulty of main- 
tainii^ existence undec the most favourable natural conditioDS 
is BO great for the sav^e even now, when he has fire and 
tools at his command, that we may imagine he could not, in 
the beginning, have long survived without them, if at all 
But as there must have been one weapon which was the 
first to be made, one fire which was the first ever kindled, 
we most either infer that for a time man was without fire 
and without implements, or else we must assign this discovery 
to some hypothetical, half-human ancestor of man. Which- 
ever was tiie ease, whether there was ever or never such a 
period of human ignorance, the object of this chapter is to 
argue that from the beginning man believed in a supernatural 
spirit (or Bjnrits) having affinity with his own spirit and 
having power over him. It is of course only with tiie 
existence of this belief that a history of religion has to do. 
Its validity falls to be discussed by the philosophy 'of religion. 
Thanks to the assiduous labours of a long line 6( men of 
science, the laws of nature have been so exactly laid down, 
and the oniyetse works with such r^nlarity nowadays, that 
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it is difficult even to conceive a time when there were no 
Bstural lawB. And yet to him who knows not the law of a 
thing's movements, the thing's behavionr is as though it had 
no law, tor ex hypotheai he does not know what it will do 
next. If, then, we suppose a time when no natural laws had 
as yet heen discovered, all things then must have appeared 
to happen at haphazard ; and primitive man's experience 
must have consisted of a stream of events as disjointed and 
disconnected as the successive incidents in a dream. So 
.^Ischylus describes the condition of men before Prometheus : 

ot »rpiro fiiy 0Kfitoi'Ttt t0K*wor fionji', 
KXiorrtt oiiK ifKOVOti, AX' irttpirvy 
dUfKUU nopiJMUiri T^v /laapiy plov 
i<fyiipop tltij wivra. 

Of what might happen in t^ose early days, when nature 
had but few laws to obey and obeyed them by no means 
uniformly, we have fortunately plenty of contemporary 
evidence : the fairy tales which were composed in the infoncy 
of the human race, and are still the delight of childhood, 
faithfully reflect what actually happened in the daily life of 
primitive man. The proof of this statement is the fact that 
(or savages now existii^ the incidents of which fairy tales 
are made up, and which seem to us most extravagant and 
supernatural, are matters of ordinary if not everyday 
occurrence. The transformation of men into beasts and 
vice verad is not only believed to take place, but is actnaUy 
witnessed by savages, and in the case of witches has been 
proved in many an English court of law. " The Jacoona 
believe that a tiger in their path is invariably a human 
enemy who aasmnes by sorcery the shape of ijie beast to 
execute his vengeance or malignity. They assert that, invari- 
ably before a tiger is met, a man has been seen or might 
have been seen to disappear in the direction from which 
the animal springs. In many cases the metamorphosis they 
assert has plainly been seen to take place" (Cameron). 
The Bushmans say their wives can change themselves into 
lions and so get food for the family (Anderson). Even in 
Europe, a woman still (1860) living in Eirchhain changed 
herself not loi^ a^o into a wolf, and scratched and tore a 
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girl goii^ across the fields (MiihUiausen). The giant " who 
had DO heart in hia body," and was invulnerable and immortal 
becaDse he had deposited his heart or soul in a safe place, 
was but doing what the Minahsssa of Celebes do whenever 
they move intxi a new house : " A priest collects the aonls ot 
the whole family in a bag, and afterwards restores them to 
their owners, because the moment of entering a new house 
is soppoeed to be fraught with enpematural danger." > 

The helplessness of primitive man set down in the midst 
ot a universe of which be knew not the laws, may perhaps be 
brought home to the mind ot modem man, if we compare the 
universe to a vast workshop full of the most various and 
highly-complicated machinery working at full speed. The 
machinery, if properly handled, is capable of producing every- 
thing that the heart of primitiTe man can wish for, but also, 
if he sets hand to the wrong part ot the machinery, is capable 
of whirling him off between its wheels, and crushing and 
killing him in its inexorable and ruthless movement. Further, 
primitive man cannot deoline to submit himself to the perilous 
test : he must make his experiments or perish, and even so 
hia survival is conditional on Ms selecting the right part of 
the machine to handle. Nor can he take his own time and 
study the dat^erous mechanism long and carefully before 
setting bis hand to it : his needs are preesing and bis action 



It was therefore often at the actual coet and always at 
the danger of his life that primitive man purchased that 
working knowledge of the laws of nature and the properties of 
matter, without which modern man could never have acquired 
either the theoretic science or the material oomfort which he now 
enjoys. But it modem man owes bis scdence and hia comfort 
to primitive man, laimitive man in his turn owes his pre- 
servation in his perilous quest to a gift by the power of which 
mankind has conquered the material nniverse ; that gift is the 
faith in the uniformity of nature, the belief that what has 
once happened will in similar circumstances happen again. 
The existence of this belief in the earliest times is a matter 
susceptible of eaqy demonstration, and is ot some importance 
tor the history of religion. It is important, because when it 
* Freur, a. B. &. 837. 
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is overlooked we are liable to fall into the error of imagiiiiog 
that there was a time when man did not distinguish between 
the natural and the aupematoral. This error may take the 
form of saying either that to primitive man nothing was 
supernatural or that everything was supematnraL Nothing, 
it may be said, was supernatural, for, as in a dream the most 
incongruous and impossible incidents are accepted by the 
dreamer as perfectly natural, and are only recognised as 
surprising and impossible when we wake and reflect on them, 
so events which are seen by civilised man to be incredible 
and impossible are to primitive man matters of everyday 
occurrence, and are perfectly natural On the other hand, 
it is said that, when no natural laws are known there can be 
no natural and necessary sequences of events, and everything 
therefore is supernatural According to this view, primitive 
man lived in a state of perpetual surprise: he marvelled 
every time he found that water was wet, he vras racked with 
anxiety every time he went to bed lest the son should not 
rise the next day, and he was filled with grateful astonishment 
when he found that it did risa But this view, sufficiently 
improbable in itself, must be rejected for two reasons : first, 
the very animals have, for instance, their lairs and their 
customary drinking-places to which they resort in full con- 
fidence that they will find them where they were before ; and 
we cannot rate the intelligence of primitive man so far below 
that of the animals, as to imagine that he was ever in doubt 
whether, for instance, water would slake his thirst, or food 
appease his appetite. Next, it is a fact of psydiolc^ that 
the native tendency of the human mind to brieve that what 
has once happened will happen t^ain is so strong that, until 
experience has corrected it, a single occurrence is snfBcient to 
create an expectation of recurrence : the child to whom yoa 
have given sweetmeats once, fully expects sweetmeats from 
you at your next meeting. 

We may then regard it as certain that from the 
beginning there were some sequences of phenomena, some 
laws which man bad observed, and the occurrence of which 
he took as a matter of course and regarded as natural Or 
putting ourselves at the practical point of view — the only 
point of view which could exist for primitive man in his 
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8b-enuou8 and nnrelaxing etrnggle for exiateoce — we may 
say that he discoTered early how to set going certain 
portiooa of the mechanism of nataie to further his own 
Iffivate ends, and that be felt neither surprise nor gratitude 
when the machinery produced its usual resnlta. It was 
when the machinery did not produce its oBual results that 
be was astonished — when it produced nothii^; or produced 
something the opposite of what he expected — when, for 
instance, the cool water which aforetimes had refreshed his 
limbs gave him, in hia heated condition, erysipelas. And aa 
at die present day man takes to himself the credit of his 
good actions and throws the blame of the bad on circum- 
stances — over which he had no control — so we may be sure 
(bat primitive man took to himself the credit of his 
snccessful attempts to work the mechanism of nature for his 
own advantage, but when the machinery did not work he 
ascribed the fault to some overruling, 9up«niatural power. 
In fine, where the natnral ended, the supernatural began. 
Laws on which man could connt and sequences which he 
babitnaily initiated and controlled were natural It was the 
violation of these seqaences and the frustration of hia 
expectations by which the belief in supernatural power was 
not created but was first called forth.* That this was the 
first and earliest way in which man's attention was directed 
to the supernatural is probable, because his earliest inductions 
were neceesftrily framed on a narrow basis of experience, and 
consequenUy mmt soon have broken down. He must 
therefore ^m the b^inniug have been brought to confront 
a myBterions power which was beyond both hia calculation 
and hia control. In the next place, the shock of surprise 
vrith whidi he witnessed the violation of bis expectations 

> Since writing tha »boTt, I find W»itz mjt (Intnduetioa to An&raptilogy, 
p. SSS) "thkt which ngolarl; ind periodicftlty noun pwse* bj onheeded, 
b«o»tue, being npeoted and •otiaip&ted, lie (primitiTe mui) ii not obatnietad 
in hit path" ; and that H^'or Ellis {TAi-iptaJnttg Peoples, p. 31), quoting this 
pUMge from Waiti, safa; "Htnoe the riaing and tiis aettiiig of the aonand 
moon, the periodical ncomnee of Hi* latter, the anceeanoa of day by night, 
etc, hare axdtecl no ipaonlation in the mind of the Negn of the Qold Coa«t 
Voat of tha haaranly bodiei are wonhipped ; they are too distant to be selected 
aa objects of reneration ; and tha rery regalarity of their appearance impteases 
him leaa than the eridences of power and motiom exhibited by rivers, the eea, 
•totnit, laudilipa, etc" 
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was as great as that with which civilised man would witness 
the unacooantable snepension or iDversion of what he cod- 
sidered a law of nature ; for the tenacity with which a belief 
is held does not vary with the reaaonablenesa of the belief 
or the amount of evidence tor it ; but, on the contrary, those 
people are osually most confident in their opinions who have 
the least reason to be so. Again, it will hardly be doubted 
that, when primitive man found his most reasonable and 
justifiable expectations (as they appeared to him) frustrated 
in a manner for which he could not account or find any 
assignable cause, the feeling thus aroused in him would be 
that which men have always experienced when they have 
found themselves confronted by what they deemed to be 
supernatural At all times the supematoral has been the 
miraculous, and the essence of miracle has been thought to 
be the violation of natural law. Even where there is no 
violation of natural laws, men may be profoundly impressed 
with the conviction that they are in the hiuids of an 
inscrutable, overruling, and supernatural power. To awaken 
this conviction it is only neoeesary that their " reasonable " 
expectations shoold bo disappointed in some striking way, as, 
for instance, by the triumph of the imgodly or the undeserved 
suffering of the innocent In fine, to be convinced of the 
existence of the supernatural, it is sufficient that man should 
realise bis belplesenees. 

When, however, primitive man realised that he was in 
the hands, at anyrate occasionally, of a myeterious and 
supernatural power, it was inevitable that he should cast 
about for some means of entering into satisfactory relations 
with that power. We shall have to consider hereafter what 
were the conditions which governed and directed his first 
attempts ; here, however, we may note two things. The 
first is, that it is not always necessarily to the disadvantage 
but sometimes to the advantage of man that bia reaeonable 
expectations may be miraculously disappointed — in other 
words, the belief in the supernatural is not necessarily or 
exclusively the outcome of fear. Thus " tradition says that 
the people of Cape Coast first discovered the existence of 
Djwi-j'alinu [the local deity of Connor's Hill] from the 
great loss which the Ashantis Kiperienced at this spot 
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during their attack on Cape Cooet on tbe 11th of Jul; 1824. 
The slaughter was bo great and the repulse of the Asbontis 
BO complete, that the Fautis, aocuetomed to see their foea 
cany eyerrthing before them, attributed the unoeual result 
of the engagement to tbe assistance of a powerful local god." 
and they set up a cult accordingly.^ Tbe Kaffirs of Ifatal 
moke tbaukoSerii^ and exprees gratitude to the spirits for 
blessings received thus : " This kraal of yours is good ; 
you have made it great. I see around me many children ; 
yon have given me them. You have given me many cattle. 
Yon have bleased me greatly. Every year I wish to be thus 
blessed. Make right everything at tite krooL I do not 
wish any omens to come. Gnmt that no one may be sick 
all the year."* In fine, as Mr. Clodd says, in primitiye 
religion diere ia " an adoration of the great and bountiful as 
veil as a senee of the maleficent and fateful" ' 

The second thing to notice is that, as it was owing to 
man's physical helplessness . in his competition with bis 
animal rivals that be was compelled to exercise his intellect 
in order to survive in the straggle for existence, so it was 
bis istellectnal helplessness in grapplii^ with tbe forces of 
nature which led him into the way of rel^on ; and as it was 
his intellectual faculties which gave him tiie victory over his 
animal competitors, so it was tbe strength drawn by him 
from his religious behefs that gave him tbe course to taoe 
and conquer the mysterious forces which beset him. 

Atuniming , then, that from the b^pnning man was com- 
pelled from time to time to recc^nise the existence of a 
Bupematural power intervening nnaccomitably in tiis affairs 
and exercising a mysterious co'itrol over - his destinies, we 
have yet to inquire bow be came to ascribe this supernatural 
power to a spirit having affinity with his own. Now, savf^es 
all the world over believe that not only animals and plants 
but inanimate tilings also possess life; and the inference 
that whatever moves has life, tiiough mistaken, is so natural, 
that we have no difficulty in understanding how the sliding 
stream and tbe leaping fiame may be considered to be 
veritably living things. But savf^es also regard motionless 

' Ellu, Tahi-ipeaiing Ptofla, 40, * Shooter, KajtTt if Ifatal, IBS. 

■ Qodd, Mytiu and Dreams, 114. 
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objects as possessing life ; and this, too, is not hard to 
understand : the savage who falls and cuts hinuelf on a 
jagged rock ascribes the wound to the action of the rock, 
which he therefore r^ards as a living thing. In this ease 
there is actual physical motion, though the motion is the 
man's. In other cases the mere " movement of attention " 
by which an object was brought within the field of conscioos- 
ness would suffice to lend the thii^ that appearance of 
activity which alone was required to make it a thing of life. 
Then, by a later process of reasonii^, all things would be 
credited with life ; we talb of a rock " growing " {i.e. projecting) 
out of the ground, the peasant believes that stones actually 
" grow " (i.e. increase), and as it is from the earth that all 
things proceed, the earth must be the source of all life, and 
therefore herself the living mother. In fine, all changes 
whatever in the universe may be divided into two classes, 
those which are initiated by man and those which are not ; 
and it was inevitable from the first that man should beheve 
the source and cause of the one class to be Will, as he knew 
it to be the cause and source of the other class of changes. 

All the many movements, then, and changes which are 
perpetually taking place in the world of things, were explained 
by primitive man on the theory that every object which had 
activity enough to affect him in any way was animated by a 
life and will like bis own — in a word (Dr. Tylor's word), on 
the theory of animism. Bat the activity of natural pheno- 
mena as thus explained neither proceeds from nor implies 
nor accounts for belief in the supematuraL This may easily 
be made clear. Primitive man's theory, hia animism, con- 
sists of two parts : the facts explained and the explanation 
given — and in neither is anything supernatural involved, 
ifot in the facts explained, for the never-hasting, never- 
resting flow of the stream, for instance, was just as familiar 
and must have seemed just as " natural " to primitive as 
to civilised man: there was nothing sujwmatural in such 
activity. But neither was the cause to which he ascribed 
this activity supernatural ; for the cause assigned was a will 
which, being exactly like his own, had nothing unusual, 
mysterious, or supernatural about it ; for we must remember 
two things, first, that for the average mind " explanation " 
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meanB Hkening the thing to be explained to something 
already familiar, and next, that the familiar, 'which often 
most needs to be explained, is nanally supposed to require 
oo explanation and to have nothing miraculous in it. 

If, then, for the phrase " life and will " we substitute the 
word " spirit," and say that in the view of primitiTe man all 
things which possessed (or seemed to him to poBsesa) actiyit^ 
were animated hy spirits, we must also add that those spirits 
were not in themselvea supernatural spirit& They only 
became so when man was led to ascribe to them that super- 
natural power which he had already found to exercise an 
unexpected and irresistible control over his destiny. The 
immediate causes of this identification are easily conjectured. 
When a startling frustration of man's calculations brought 
home to him the existence of an overruling power, man 
would, as has been already said, eventually oast about for 
means of entering into relations with that power. The first 
thing to do for this purpose necessarily was to locate the 
power; and when primitive man was on the look-out for 
some indiostion as to the place of origin whence this power 
emanated, it would not be long before he found what he was 
on die watch for. In some cases the indications would be so 
dear that the identifioatiou would be immediate and indubit- 
able ; the erysipelas which was the result of bathing when 
overheated would be regarded as due to the supernatural 
power of the water-spuit, and was so interpreted by an 
Aostralian black-man. In other cases a longer process of 
induction would be required ; the Peruvian mountaineer of 
the time of the Incas, who fell ill when he had to descend 
into the unhealthy valleys, ascribed his sickness to the super- 
natnral power of the sea, for it was only when he was in 
SDgbt of the sea that he was ilL 

Id this way the notion of supernatural power, which 
originally was purely negative and manifested itself merely 
in suspending or counteracting the uniformity of nature, 
came to have a positive content. A natural ^ent, such as 
the river-spirit, which at first confined its energies to the 
productdoD of its ordinary operations, namely, the ceaseless, 
panselees motion of the river, was eventually invested with 
the supernatural power, transcending its natural sphere of 
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operation, ot Tiolating the laws of nature, and producing, saj, 
sickness. But when once one exceptional action ot the river- 
spirit had been put down as the outcome of supernatural 
power, then in course of time even its ordinary operation 
and the customary flow of the water would also come to be 
regarded as having a supernatural cause, and as being the 
manifestation, not merely ot a spirit, but ot a supematoral 
spirit Thus in course of tune all tite phenomena of nature, 
even the dischai^ of the storm-cloud and the movement of 
the stars in their courses, came to be regarded as due to 
supernatural power. 

To some readers this account of the conoeption of the 
supernatural may, perhaps, seem to be an inversion of the 
real process by which the conception was developed. Surely, 
it will be said, the characteristic mark of things supernatural 
is that they are things which it is beyond the power ctf man 
to perform or to control, and from the very bcf^inning he 
must have learnt, by painful experience of the elements, that 
he could not control the drenching tempest or command the 
scorching sun. To this the reply is that primitive man fmr 
long did not believe that these elemental phenomena were 
beyond his control ; ot which the proof is that at the present 
day many savages are in the habit ot making rain to taJ\, the 
wind to blow, or the sun to stand still ; and they do not 
consider the power of producing these resulte to be super- 
natural In Africa Tain-makere are to be found in most 
n^ro villt^es, and their reputation and even their lives 
depend upon their success in making it In the Isle of Man 
there were, and in the Shetlanda there still are, old women 
who make a livelihood by sellii^ winds to seamen. The 
Australian black-fellow, in order that he may not be late tor 
supper, will delay you the setting of the sun. These results 
are admittedly obtained by means of Sympathetic Magic. 
But whether sympathetic " magic " — a question - b^ging 
epithet — has anything supernatural about it, we have to 
inquire. 

The inquiry has a special interest for the history of 
religion, because, according to a not uncommon view, all 
religion has been developed out of m^c ; the priest has been 
pvolved out of the sorcerer, the idol is but an elaboraj^ 
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fettsb. On this theory t^e distinctioD between the natural 
and the supernatural was known to primitive man ; things 
natural were things which men did, things supernatural were 
things whidi t^ gods did, e.g. causing rain or sunshine. 
But the distinction between men and gods, according to this 
theory, was somewhat blurred, because man also by means of 
magio art could do things supernatural, and even constrain 
the gods to work his will Gradually, howOTer, he learned 
that his powers were not sapematoral, and that he could not 
use force to the gods, but must persuade them by prayer and 
sacrifice to grant his wishes. Then to attempt the super- 
natural by means of nugic became on inyasion of the divine 
IH«rogative, and the priest was differentiated by his orthodoxy 
from the sorcerer. Thus, according to this view, divine 
power and magic were originally identical, and the early 
history of religion consists in the differentiation of the two, 
and the partial triumph of the former. 

Bat there are reasons for hesitating to accept this view, 
and for believing, first, that religion and magic had different 
originB, and were always essentiaUy distinct from one another ; 
next, that the belief in the supernatural was prior to the 
bdief in magic, and that the latter whenever it sprang up 
was a d^;radation or relapse in the evolution of religion. In 
this discussion everything turns on the rec<^;nition of the 
difference between the n«^tive and the positive aspects of 
the supernatural :. the n^ative aspect of snpematurfd power 
becomes manifest to the mind of man in any striloDg violation 
of that uniformity in nature which it is the inherent tendency 
of man to count upon with confidence ; the positive aspect 
of supernatural power is later disfdayed to man's conscious- 
ness as the cause of the cn^inary and familiar phenomena of 
nature^ Now, the very eesenoe of the conception of the 
supernatural in its negative aspect is that it is a power which 
mysteriously overrides and overturns the best founded human 
expectations, sometimes to man's disappointment, sometimes 
to his more agreeable eurprisa 

iroXXdl ftop^ai ruv iaiftoviiov, 
iroXXa 8* iikirraii Kftalvooai 6m- 
Kdl rk toKt/Sirr oit irtXiaBif, 
run d' HboKJiTiai ii6poif tfyi 0«k> 
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So far, then, as man was under the dominion ot this conception 
of the Bupematural, he could not poseibly believe that he 
himself was in poseeesion of aupematural power, or that he 
was on a level with the wieldere of it And if, as we have 
Been reason to believe, this the n^ative phaee of the super- 
natural dawned upon the mind of man before the positive, 
then man could not have begun hj thinking himself equal t« 
or more powerful than his gods. In fine, the power ot the 
supernatural was from the beginning conceived as something 
different in kind from any power exeteiaed by man. 

Next, as has already been ui^ed, the r^ular and familiar 
phenomena of nature, such as the shining of the sun and the 
descent of rain, were not at first r^arded as supernatural, 
DOT was it the observation of such familiar facts which could 
have stimulated the sentiment of the supernatural into 
actiTity. Even when these phenomena were attributed (as 
probably from the b^inning they were attributed) to the 
^enoy of indwelling spirits, and when material objects were 
regarded as living things, those livii^ things and those 
indwelling spirits were not at first regarded as su^Mmatuial 
beings. Consequently, when man attempted, as undoubtedly 
at first he did attempt, to make rain or sunshine, he was not 
consoions, of attempting anything supematuraL He could 
not know A priori and at the be^ning what series ot 
changes it was possible for man to initiate and what not, 
what effects in nature it was and what it was not possible 
tor man to produce. It was only by trying all things that 
he could learn that not all thii^ were possible for man ; and 
it was only when he had learned that lesson that he could 
extend the denotation of the term " supernatural " eo as to 
include in it " things impossible for man." It was only after 
making many experiments that he learned that the power to 
stay the sun or to make the wind to cease was supematuraL 
He could not therefore have known whilst making his 
experiments, that he was attempting the supematuraL The 
conclusion that the things attempted were supernatural was 
the consequence of hia attempts, and was the very opposite 
of the idea with which he started. 

Finally, the means by which the savage attempts to 
produce results which we should but which he does not 
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consider to be Buperhnman, are not r^rded bj him as 
snpematuraL He does not imagine that be poeeeBBes auper- 
natural power. Hia Bjonpathetic magic is but one brancb 
of his science, and is Dot different in kind from the rest. He 
neither produces, in his opinion, Bupematural results nor usee 
sapematural means to produce what he eSects. S7mpathetic 
magic yma not in the beginning identical with the super- 
natural, nor was the conception of the latter evolved out of 
or differentiated from the former. But perhaps we had 
better devote a separate chapter to the establifibment of 
this point 
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Ths law of oontinuitj holdfi not only in science but of 
science. It is true not only of the subject-matter with 
vhich science deals, but of the evolution of acience itself. 
The assured triumphs of modem science are linked to the 
despised speculations of the sav^e by a chain which may be 
ignored but cannot be snapped ; for, in the first place, though 
the mass of observed facte which the modem investigator baa 
at his command is greater than that which was at the disposal 
of the ancient student of nature, the accumulation has been 
gradual; and, in the next place,the foundation, the priiiciple,and 
the methods of savage l<^c and scientific logic are identical* 
The foundation of both logics is the same, for it is the 
aniformity of nature. What reason we have for believing 
that nature is uniform is a matter mnch disputed by 
philosophers. The cause of the belief, the inherent tendency 
of the human mind to expect similar sequences or coexist- 
ences in similar conditions, was as strong in primitive 
man as in the modem savant ; and the savage not only 
expects a cause to produce its effect, but also holds with 
Mill that a single instance of the production of a phenomenon 
by a given antecedent is enough to warrant the belief that it 
will always tend to be iHx)duoed by that antecedent. Thus, 
" the king of the Eoussa Kaffirs having broken ofT a piece of 
a stranded anchor died soon afterwards, upon which all the 
Kaffirs looked upon the anchor as alive, and saluted it 
respectfully whenever they passed near it."* 

■ See FMclon, it 2, 220, F. B. J«toiUj "Ba|mrt on Greek UytLolt^' 
(Jane ISSl). 

' Lubbock, Oriffia of CivilUation, 188. 
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Here the KafSre' error consisted in jumping to the 
coDcloBion that the moleetation of the anchor wae the cause 
ot the king's death ; and as it is against this class of error 
liiat the inductive methods are des%ned to guard, the reader 
may be tempted to imf^ine that it is in the ignorance of 
thoee methods that the difference between savage and scientific 
logic coDsistB. But the reader would be mistaken. The 
savage has not indeed formulated the methods, but he uses 
them all to distingoish the antecedent which is the cause 
from the other antecedents which have nothing to do with 
the effect under investigation. Thus the Peruvian mountaineers 
mmtioiied in the last chapter, who observed that a certain 
Uod of illness befell them whenever they were in sight of the 
sea, were using the Method of .Agreement in inferring that the 
sea-spirit was the cause of that particular kind of illness. 
The Method of DifTerenoe, according to which, if the intro- 
duction of a new antecedent into a set of conditions already 
known is immediately followed by the emergence of a new 
eflect, the new antecedent may be regarded as the cause of 
the new effect, is employed by the Dueuns in Borneo, who, 
SGOording to Mr. Hatttm (IfortA Borneo, 233^), "attnbute 
anytjiing — whether good or bad, lucky or unlucky — that 
happens to them to something novel which has arrived in 
their country. For instance, my living in Kindram has 
caused the intensely hot weather we have experienced of 
late." The Method of Concomitant Variations again plays a 
large part in savage li^io. According to this method, things 
which vary tc^ther are causally related to one another, or, 
viu vend, things which are related together vary together. 
Hmoe the world-wide belief that, if the nail-parings or the 
cut bur of a man pass into the possession of an enemy, the 
enemy can injure the man ; and hence, too, the equally wide- 
spread custom of burying hair or nail-parings, or otlierwise 
pladi^ them beyond reach of an enemy. The shadow, 
tin image, the picture, and the name of a man are closely 
related to him ; and therefore as they are treated so will 
be BufTer. Hence the witch could torture her victim by 
roasting or wonnding a waxen image of him. The savage 
declines to be sketched or phot(^;rapbed for the same 
1 Qnot«d inO. B.l. 174. 
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reason ; ^ the aacient EgyptisD secnred bappiness hereafter bj 
having his tomb filled with pictures representing him engaged 
in his favourite occnpatLons and surrounded by luxury; wounds 
inflicted on the shadow or the foot-piints of a man will take eflect 
on him ; savages frequently keep their names a profound secret, 
and the safety and inviolability of the city of !EU>me depended 
on the secrecy observed as to the name of its tutelary deity. 
If the connection required by the method does not exist, then 
it must be artificially created, as it easily may be: the 
Ephesians placed their city under the protection of Artemis 
by connecting the city and the temple with a rope seven 
furlot^ loi^. But the best exemplification of the aav^e 
application of the Method of Concomitant Variations is the 
waxing and the waning of the moon, with which the growth 
and decay of all sorts of snb-lunar objects, plants, and 
animals, things animate and inanimate, are associated ; and if 
the reader is inclined to smile at the obvious folly and 
puerility of the sava^ let him remember that the weather 
is still supposed, by educated people, to vary with the chaises 
of the moon ; and that as to the influence of her phases 
on vegetation and the advisabilitPr of sowii^ on a waxing 
moon, the founder of inductive logic. Bacon himself, thought 
there was something in it : " videmus enim in plantatioDibus 
et insitionibus setatum lunse observationes non esse res omuino 
frivolas " (De Aug. Sdent. in. 4). So thin are the partdtions 
between savage and scientific logic. 

The principle of induction, again, is the same in the logic 
of the savE^ and the savonf. liat principle is the principle 
of similarity in difference. Whether the induction be an 
inference from particulars to particulars or to univereals, it 
proceeds from Bimilars to similars, and would be impossible if 
similar cases did not recur in experience. In such an induo- 

' "When Dr. C&tftt and hia compaiiioDa, HH. Haistro and Foncart, vera 
exploring the B«n oonnliy on the wert ooast of Hadt^jascar, the people 
Boddenly became hoitile. On the prsviooa dnj, the tnTeUflTs, not withoat 
dilfloultj, had photographed the rojal family, and now found themMlra 
accDsed of taking the eonis of the natives with the object of wUing them when 
they Tetnrned to FninM. Denial was of no avail ; following the cDitom of the 
Malagaiaya, they ware compelled to catch the acnlB, which were then put into a 
baaket and ordered 1^ Dr. Catat to retnm to their reapectiTe ownera."' 

< FM-Lon, Ti. 1, 76, ^m the Tima of March 24, Uti. 
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tioB, for instance, as that Socrates and Plato are mortal, 
therefore Aristotle is mortal, it is because Socratee, Plato, and 
Aristotle resemble each other in being men that ve can infer 
t^at they also resemble each other in being mortal They also 
reeemble each other in other points, e.ff. in being Greets and 
philosophers, etc., and differ from each other, e^. in size and 
weight ; but these points of resemblance and difference do not 
affect the question: it is not because they were Oieeks 
that they died, and their differences in physical characteristics 
did not exempt any of them from the common doom. These 
irrelevant points, therefore, have to be set aside, or, in 
technical language, " abetiacted," and the result of the 
abstraction is that we are enabled to assert the coexistence 
of the two qualities of humanity and mortality. Now the 
savage also is capable of abstract ideas and of asserting their 
coexiBtenc& He recc^nises the hardness of some snbstancee 
and the scent of others, and he wears a ring of iron in order 
that it may impart its quality of hardness to his body, as he 
might wear a flower tor the soke of its scent ; or when he is 
bargaining for a cow or asking a woman for wife, he chews a 
piece of wood to aoftea the heart of the person he is dealing 
with. In the same way, having discovered in the lion the 
quality of conr^e, or is the deer that of swiftness, he eate 
the former that he may become bold and the latter that he 
may run well So also he will eat an enemy to acquire his 
boldness, or a kinsman to prevent his virtues from going out 
of the family. The points of resemblance between what he 
does and what he wishes to effect seem to the savage to be 
the essential points for hie purpose: the man of sdence 
deems otherwise. Doubtless the man of science is right ; but 
the savage is not therefore superstitious in this matter. He 
applies a principle of It^pe — to the wrong things perhaps, but 
still the process is one of It^pe, sav^e if you like, but not 
superstitious. 

The savage theory of causation, again, is not fundamentally 
different from the scientific : it is only incomplete and 
exaggerated. The effect is the oflspring of the cause, and 
resembles its parent ; to produce motion in a body you must 
impart motion, to moisten a thing you must communicate 
moisture to it. Hence the sav^e makes the generalisation 
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that like produces like ; and then he is provided with the 
means of bringing about anjthii^ he wishee, for to produce 
an effect he has only to imitate it. To cause a wind to blow, 
he flaps a blanket, as the sailor still whistles to bring a 
whistling gale. Before going on the warpath or the chase, 
a mimetic dance, in which the quarry or the foe are repre- 
sented as falling before hie weapon, will secure him success. 
If the v^etation requires rain, all that is needed is to dip a 
branch in water and with it to sprinkle the ground. Or 
a spray of water squirted from the mouth will produce a mist 
sufficiently like the mist required to produce the desired 
effect ; or black clouds of smoke will be followed by black 
clouds of rain. If the moon's light threatens to fail, fire- 
tipped arrows are shot up to it by the Hottentots ; and the 
same remedy is applied by the Ojibways to the sun when 
eclipsed. 

To complete these outlines of savage Ic^c, it is only 
necessary to point out that hypothesis is an instrument of 
thought which is of great service in primitive speculation. 
A hypothesifl is any assumption made for the purpose of 
explaining a fact or facts already known to be true. But 
whereas the assumptions of the mmmt are hypotheses, those 
of the aav^ are called myths. Thus, when it is sought to 
account for the observed fact that the moon periodically 
decreases in size and that her appearance in the sky is the 
signal for the departure of the sun, a sav^e hypotbesiB 
accounting for the facts is that sun and moon are husband 
and wife who have quarrelled and separated ; periodically 
the moon makes overtures of reconciliation and periodically 
wastes away before our eyes in grief at their rejection. 
Or the observed facts of thunderstorms are accounted for on 
the supposition that a jar of rain is carried by one sprit and 
is smashed by the maoe of another ; whence the crash of the 
thunder and the descent of the rain. The importance of 
hypotheeis as a sav^e inatmment of thought may be judged 
by the fact that it is a quite tenable position tjiat all the 
countless myths in the world were originally explanatory 
(^etiological) myths, primitive hypotheses. 

It should now be clear ttrnt there is no fundamental 
difference between savage and scientific logic, but that, on the 
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contrary, the; are ftmdamentally identicaL The omfonnity 
of nature, the principle of induction, the theory of causatioD, 
the inductive methoda, form the common framework of both 
logics : the savage would probably be able to give his assent 
to all the {o-incipleB of Mill's logic In other words, the 
differences are not formal bat materiaL The errors of the 
early It^ician were extra-logical, and therefore were such as 
could be remedied by no process of logic but only by wider 
experience. The problem of induction is to ascertain the 
cause (or effect) of a given pbenomenon ; and the oaoae (or 
effect) is to be looked for amongst the immediate antecedents 
(or consequenta) of that phenomenon. But the antecedents 
(or consequents) comprise every single one of the oonntless 
changes which take pUce in any port of tiie universe the 
moment before (or after) the occurrence of the phenomenon 
under investigation : any one of these antecedents (or conse- 
quents) may be the cause (or effect), and there is nothing 
d priori or in logic to make us select one rather than another. 
It is plain, therefore, that as long as man ia tamed loose as it 
were amongst these innumerable possible causes with nothing 
to goide his choice, the chances against his making the r^ht 
selection are considerable, and that to speak of the savage's 
choice as haphazard and ill<^cal is to misconceive the nature 
of logic. It should also be clear that no progress could be 
made in science until man had distinguished, at anyrate 
roughly, possible from absolutely impossible effects (or caoses), 
and had learned to dismiss from consideration the impoBBibl& 
Kow it might be expectied that, as it was only experience 
whic^ could show what was impossible, so experience would 
suffice of iteelf to teach man this essential distinctdon. But, 
as a matter of fact, experience by itself has done no such 
thing, as is shown by the simple fact tiiat great as is the age 
and long as is the experience of the human race, the vast 
majority of its members have not yet learnt from experience 
that like does not neoessarUy produce like: four-fifths of 
mankind, probably, believe in sympathetic magic, and therefore 
neither need nor can make any intellectaal progress, whilst 
the progressive minority are precisely those from am<H^t 
whom mi^c has been uprooted by ite relentless foe, reli^on. 
The reason why the real order and sequence of natural events 
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does not meohaaioatly impresB itself in its correct fonn upon 
the human mind, is that the miad is not the passive recipient 
of external impressiona, but reacts upon them and remodels 
them, BO that the ultimate shape taken by them depends as 
much on the form of the mental mould, so to speak, into which 
they are poured, as it does upon their own nature. In other 
words, the mind does not pay equal attention to everything 
which is presented to it : it only sees what it is prepared to 
see. Tiim the preconception that things causally related tx> 
one another must be similar and vice versd — a preconception 
due to the mental law by which similar ideas suggest one 
another — is so strong as to prevent the savage from seeing 
facta which are at variance with it, and thus the experience 
which might be expected automatically to correct the error 
serves but to strei^then it. But when the consequences of 
that error came in cx)nflict with the religious sentiment, that 
hostility between mt^o and religion was aroused of which 
the existence is uniTerBally admitted though differently 
explained. 

Now the fallacy that things causally related must be 
similar to one another, is one that the human mind, from its 
very constitution, must have fallen into in its very first attempts 
to interpret the complex manifold of natura It is also a. 
fallacy from which most savages, who in this may be taken 
as representing primitive man, have not yet escaped. But 
the fallacy, though primeval, has nothing to do with magic 
or the supernatural : it requires for its existence no belief in 
supernatural powers or even in spirits, it might perfectly well 
flourish in a r^on where neither religion nor mi^c had been 
heard of. Thus the fact of a man's using this fallacious mode 
of prooedore to produce or forecast certain desired results 
does not in the least tend to show that he considers the 
process itself to be m^cal or supernatural ; the savage who 
wears an iron ring to give strength to his body has not 
advanced so far in science as the man who takes iron in a 
tonic, but he no more believes himself to be dealing in magic 
and spells than the educated persons of to-day do who fore- 
cast && weather by the changes of the moon. 

This will perhaps be made clearer if it be pointed out 
that it is not merely the fallacy of " like produces like," but 
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tfae mdaotiTe methods themselTes which the savage uses in 
order to work his woadera. Most of the examples of aavE^e 
lo^c already given in this chapter are instances of "sym- 
pathetic To^c " ; bat as the means which the savt^e employs 
for this purpose are precisely tboee used for the ordinary 
commonplace purposes of life both by him and by civilised 
man, it camiot be argued that those means are in Uiemselves 
considered magical or supernatural. 

These, then, are the grounds on which it is here main- 
tained that sympathetic magic, which is the germ of all magic, 
doee not involve in itself the idea of the supernatural, but 
was simjdy the applied sdence of the savaga Yet out of the 
theory of cassation and the methods of induction, which imder 
certain rare, favouring conditions, and with the assistance of 
the religious sentim^t, developed into modem science, else- 
vrhere the process of evolution produced " one of the most 
pernicious delusions that ever vexed manldDd, the belief 
in magia" It remains for us to inquire how this came 
about. 

Art m^c is the exercise by man of powere which are 
Bupematoral, ie. of powers which by their definition it is 
beyimd man to exeidse. Urns the very conception of magic 
is cme 'tria.ch is essentially inconsistent with itself ; and, being 
snch, the belief in it seems to be thought by many writers to 
require no farther explanatiou. Now, doabtleas it is the 
conception's very inconsistancy with itself which gives it its 
foaoinataim ; the proepect of bsng able to do the impossible 
is singularly attractive. At anyrate the hold whitdi the 
idea, when once introduced, has over the mind of man is so 
fftiniliftp a fact t^t it does not need to be proved. But 
all this does not show how the idea ever conld have oooorred 
to the hnman mind in the first instance ; it only proves what 
a very mitable mdm was ready for the germ idien it should 
come. To read some writers, who derive the powere of 
priests (and even of the gods) from those of the magidan, 
and who oonsider apparenUy that m^;ic requires no explana- 
tion, one would imagine that the savage, surroonded by 
supematursl powers and a prey to sapematural terrors, one 
day conceived the happy idea iiia.t he too would himself 
exwcise snp^natural power ~^ and the tiling was done ; 
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Borcery was invented, and the reet of the evolution of 
religion foliows without difficulty ; or, if any farther explana- 
tion is required, it is to be found in the fact that the imagina- 
tion of the savage is unbridled. Now, though the sav^, if 
the idea that he too should have supernatural powers had been 
Bu^ested to him, would doubtless have thought the suggestion 
excellent if it oould be carried out, he would also have 
inquired how the thing was to be done. It is one thing to 
wish you had a certain power ; it is quite another thing to 
imagine you. have it — something, be it what it may, is 
required to set the imagination to work, to start the idea 
that it is possible to work impossibilities. The suggestion 
that the sav^e fancy is so unbridled that it is capable of 
believing anything, does not help us much here, for several 
reasons. One is that, as Mr. Andrew Long has conclusively 
shown,^ the incredulity of the savage is quite as strong and 
as marked as his credulity : he is proof against the invasion 
of unfamiliar ideas. Another is that, according to the best 
observers, the im^ination of the savage is not unbridled but 
is singularly sterile, and moves within remarkably narrow 
limits. A third is that the savage's thought is subject to 
mental laws as much as is civilised man's; and that the 
conception of art magic conld not possibly have sprung up 
uncaused and without a reason. If the concepdon were 
confined to some one re^on, it might possibly be due to a 
fortuitous combination of ideas or a fancied resemblance in 
particular things which no general laws could assist us to 
divine. But the belief in nu^c is world-wide, and should be 
due to some widely working cause. 

Dr. E. B. TylOT* has pointed out that "nations whose 
education has not advanoed far enough to destroy their 
belief in ma^ itself " yet " cannot shut their eyes to the 
fact that it more essentially belongs to, and is more thoroughly 
at home among, races less civilised t^ian themselves." " In 
any country an isolated or outlying race, the lingering sur- 
vivor of an older nationality, is liable to the reputation of 
sorcery." It is bom this fact that the explanation of magic 
here advanced takes its start In historic times the belief 
in magic is fostered by the juxtaposition of two races, the 
> Mvth, Mual, and Btligim, I Bl. ' PrimHvi Cvltvn, oh. w. 
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one more and the other less civilised. The one race, being 
the more civilised, has learnt (whether in the way suggested 
in the last chapter or otherwise) that certain natoral 
phenomena are due to divine agency and are beyond the 
power of man to infltience or control. The other race, being 
lees oivilieed, has not yet learnt this lesson, has not yet 
lesmt to distingoisb between what it is and what it is not 
possible for man to effect, bat still employs for the prodnotion 
of both classes of effects indiscriminately those principles of 
induction which are common both to savage and scientific 
logic Hence the more civilised race find themselvee face to 
face with this extraordinary fact, namely, that things which 
tbey know to be supentatoral are commonly and deliberately 
brought about by members of the other race. But this is 
what is meant by magic. 

Kow, if this be the correct account of the origin of the 
idea of magic, it follows, first, that the idea was not dae to 
any freak of savage fancy, that it was not anybody's invention 
nor the outcome of research, but was, like most other ideas, 
simply and directly snggeated by actnal facta ; and, in the 
next place, that the cause which suggested it is not local or 
transient, but is the necessary and inevitable outcome of the 
fact that some men progress more rapidly than others, and 
consequently is, what we are in search of, namely, a world- 
wide caiise. 

It is, however, not essential to the production of the 
idea of nu^ic that there should be a difference of race 
between those who are credited with mimical power and those 
who credit them with it. Tbey may be members of the 
same community. All that is requisite is the juxtaposition, 
the coexiBtrace of the more and the less enlightened views 
of what man can effect in different sections of t^e community, 
and the survival amongst the more backward members of the 
belief in the power of certain processes to produce effects 
which ore deemed by the more advauced section to be super- 
natural Wherever these conditions were to be found, that 
is everywhere, causes were at work which must inevitably 
produce in the more (but by no means fully) advanced 
members a belief that the lower possessed magical powers. 
That the lower section or race readily accepted the reputa- 
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tioD thae pat upoo them, is the more intelligible beoaose 
BometimeB it is praoticallj the only ttuog which Bavee them 
from extinctioD at the iamda of their more advanced 
neighbours or conquerors ; and at all times it is gratifjing to 
the despised " nigger " or " barbarian " to excite the terror of 
hia owner or his superior in civiliBation. The privilege thus 
omferred upon the lower race or section would be jealously 
preserved and handed down ; and hence probably nowadays 
all those who are credited by their neighbours with this 
power firmly believe themselves that they possess it. 

We may now proceed to consider the c<aiditionB onder 
which was waged that straggle for existence between magic 
and religion, on the issues of which the future progress, 
scientific as well as religious, of mankind depended. And 
first let it be observed that, though evolution is universal, 
progress, whether in rel^ion, morality, science, or art, is 
exceptional The law of the survival <^ the fittest works 
inexorably; the fittest form of belief—be it the belief in 
magic or the belief in religion — ^inevitably survives, only the 
" fittest " is not necessarily or usually the highest ; it is that 
vrhich the particular race under its special conditions is 
fittest for. 

The hostility from the beginning between religion and 
magic is, as has already been said, universally admitted ; its 
origin is disputed. The suggestion made by those who r^ard 
sorcery as the primeval fact of which religion was an offshoot, 
that it is due to the priest's jealousy of the sorcerer, once his 
eoi^rire and then his professional rival, does not carry us 
very far. To say nothing of the fact that be who says priest 
says religion, i.e. of the hct that to assume without explana- 
tion the existence of the priest is to leave the origin of 
religion nnex|^ined, the jealousy of the priest is not the ^t 
of real importance in the discussion. What we want to 
know is why the jealousy of the priest woke an answering 
chord in the heart of the average man, for without tiiat 
response the priest's jealoosy would be powerless for good or 
for eviL The probable answer is that the sentiment of the 
supernatural, the conviction of the existence of an over- 
ruling supematuial power, whatever the occasion under 
which man first became aware of its existence as one of the 
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facts <rf bis internal experience, was oiTended by the pre- 
tension of any merdy human being to wield aupematural 
power ; anch a pretension was irreconcilable with the exist- 
ence of the sentiment, and the shock which enaned from tJie 
ooUision of the two resulted in the feeling, or rather was the 
feeling, that the pretension was impious. Bat it is obvions 
that the violence of the shock and the vigour of the oonse- 
qnmt reaction would depend considerably on tiie strength of 
the sentiment and conviction of the snpemstnral. This 
brings ns to note that in the historical instances given by 
Dr. Tylor of the existence in civilised races of the belief in 
magic, those races have not yet reached the stage of develop- 
ment in which sorcery ic seen to be an absolute impossibility, 
both from the religious and the scientific point of view. 
Probably even their present ste^ of development is higher, 
however, than that in whidi they were when the belief first 
appeared amongst l^em. In fine, the triumph of magic, 
where it was complete, is itself a considerable presumption 
(bat the conflict began at a time when tbo religious sentiment 
was quite immatare and incapable of sncceesfully asserting 
itself. Where Ute sentiment of the sapematnial succumbed, 
it did not cease to exist, but was modified or misinteriveted 
in accordance with the magical view of the universe. 
Pn^rees in soieDCe and religion ceased, bat the evolati«m and 
organisatioa of magic into a aystem went on apace, untal, where 
a people is entiroly given up to mi^, the world is filled 
with sopematnral tenors, and life with the rites prescribed to 
esordse them. On the other hand, where we find religion 
in the ascendant but sorcery coexisting with it, we may 
infer that religion had become firmly established in the more 
progressive section of the community before the contrast 
between the heliets of the more and the less enlightened 
membets had produced that confusion of ideas which is the 
essential condition of the belief in m^c. And here we may 
remark Uiat, aa sorcery, when it is victorious, does not kill 
the sentiment of the supernatural, but, on the contrary, lives 
on it and perverts it to its own uses, so there are few religions 
which succeed in entirely uprooting the belief in magic from 
the minds of the most backward members of their congre^- 
tions ; and that, owing to the vitality and tenacity of primitive 
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modes of thought, no reli^oa is free from the danget of 
relapse on the part of some of its beUeveis aod the recrnd- 
esceDce of a belief in magic. Hence it is that we find religion 
and magic somatdmea acting and reactiiu^ on one another. 
Even a religion so comparatively developed as that of ancient 
Borne, sanctioned the resort in times of stress, such as an 
exceptional drought, to magic, and fell back on the Jopu 
manalit as a rain-making charm. Sometimes religion will 
have a fixed nwdut vivendi with sorcery, and take magic into 
ita own organisation, as in Ohaldeea. On the other hand, 
magic, even where its relation to religion is one of avowed 
hostility, will implicitly recognise the snperiority of its rival 
by borrowing frcou or travestying its ritoal ; the superstitions 
mind, incapable of understanding prayer, will recite the 
Lord's Prayer backwarda as a spell more powerful than any 
of its own ; and the Irish peasant uses boly water where 
simple water would have been considered by bis pre-Christian 
ancestor as soffidently efficacious. 

Consequently, everywhere now we find either (1) magic 
survivii^; in ooontriee where religion is dominant, or (2) 
magic practically in sole possession of the human mind. By 
the former fact some inquirers have been led to regard the 
two as originally identical ; by the latter, to regard magic as 
that out of which religion has been evolved. Bnt both 
inferences may be as erroneous as it would be to infer 
that, because in Southern Europe pagan practicee are still 
sometimes tolerated under the sheltering shadow of the 
ChoToh, therefore Christianity was evolved out of Aryan 
polytbeism. At anyrate, whether the attempt made in 
this chapter and the last to offer a third explanation be 
accepted or rejected, it is wdl to recognise that the facts 
are not neoessarily exclusive of the view that rel^ion and 
magio had different origins, nor absolutely conclusive in 
favour of viewing religion as a mere Tarie^ or " sport " of 
sorcery. 
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AccosDiHQ to the view KdvoDced in the previous chapters, 
the belief that all natnral phenomena have life, and that all 
the mao7 cbangce in nature are doe to a will or wills 
similar to man's, does not necessarily imply any belief in the 
sapernatoiaL Hie seqaences of events which this piece of 
primitive philosophy seeks to explain are themselTes, ex 
hypolhm, uniform, familiar, in a word natural, not super- 
natural ; and the explanatioD itself oonaietfi in assinulating 
the things explained not to anything supernatural or 
superhuman, but to something essentially characteristic of 
human nature. The sentiment of the supernatural ia not 
aroused by events which happen as they were expected to 
happen, but by some mysterioos and unaccountable deviation 
from the ordinary course of nature. It is specifically distinct 
also from the terror which dangers inspire, or the respect 
and admiration which the strength of the greater camivora 
may have exacted from primitive man ; and it seems psycho* 
logically inadmissible, on the one hand, to derive it from any of 
these feelings, and, on the other, to confound it either with 
fear or with gratitude ; for though each of these latter two 
emotions may go with it, neither is indispensable to it 

But though DO belief in the supernatural is necessarily 
implied in the view that all things which affect man possess 
life, still the two beliefs seem to have been universally 
combined in varying degrees. 13u8 combination is, I 
suggest, the first great step in or towards the evolution of 
religion. The second great step was that which settled the 
terms on which man was to live with the supernatural beings 
by whom be was surrounded. Those terms could only be 
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terms either of hostility or of friendship; indifference 
towards the powers with whom it lay to thwart man's most 
cherished hopes, and even hia efforts to effect bis own self- 
preservation, was an impoasible attitude. But permanent 
reeistance to such powers was an attitude equally impossible. 
Primitive man in his stru^le tor existence muat have 
sufiered so many defeats, his generalisations must have been 
BO often upset, his forecasts of the immediate future so often 
disappointed, as perpetually to strengthen the belief that 
amongst the forces i^ainat which he was contending there 
were many that were irresistible, supernatural That, 
relying upon magic, he thought to combat and actually to 
coerce the supernatural beings that he had to deal with, is 
difScult to believe. Much that oirilised man regards as 
magic is regarded by those who practise it not as sorcery 
but as science, and its practice implies no intention to put 
constraint upon aupematural beings. Of the practices which 
are in intention m^cal, some are in their origin 
" sympathetic " (is. pieces of savage science), and the rest are 
perversions or paio<dies of acts o( true worship ; but both 
classes presuppose the conception of the supernatural : the ~ 
latter by the terms of its definition, the former because it 
could not be used to constrain supernatural beings until tbe 
beii^ to whom it was applied came to be thought super- 
natural In fine, both classes are subsequent in development 
to the establishment of those permanent friendly relations 
between worshipper and God in which worship takes its rise. 
Again, in conjectures about primitive man, we argue back 
from existing savages; now, many of the cases in which 
8av{^^ have been reported to apply constraint to their gods 
and inflict punishment upon them, prove to be due to 
misunderstanding — as we shall see in a subseqaent chapter 
on Fetishism — ^for the savi^e's terror of the supernatural is too 
great to allow him wantonly to provoke ito anger. We may 
therefore reasonably doubt whether all the supposed cases of 
coercion are not due to error in observation ; at anyrate we 
may confidently assert that there ia no tribe existing whose 
attitude towards the supernatural is one of hostility pure and 
simple, and whose faith is placed in magic alone, as thwe 
must once have been, if they are right who hold that magic 
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first existed and then religion was developed oat of it. Be 
that as it may, even those who maintain Uiat man started 
by conaidering himself and his own magical powers capable of 
coercing the gods, admit that finally facte corrected that 
vain opinion — in other words, that hostility towards the 
enpematural was not a permanently possihle attitude for man. 

Whether man's attitude towards the supernatural has or 
has not ever at any period been one of complete hostility, at 
auyrate there came a time when be established friendly 
relations with some of the supematural powers by which he 
was surroottded ; and the barinees of this chapter is to 
conjectnre what may have sn^eeted to him the idea of 
forming an alhanoe with the porticnlar Bopematural spirit 
whoee help and favour he desired. For, desirable as such an 
alliance must have appeared, the question bow to effect it 
cannot have been easy to answer. The idea of alliance at 
all, like most other ideas, is more likely to have been 
suggested to man by some tact in his experience than to 
have been manufactnred by him either d priori or ex nihilo. 
We have therefore to seek amongst the fomiliar facts of 
[vimitive man's experience for something capable of 
soggeating to his mind the possibility and the mode of 
gaining the friendship and favour of a supernatural spirit 
To do this, it will be well to examine his views on spirit& 

Hitherto all that it has been necessary to assume for 
the purpose of the previous chapters has been that man 
believed tiie gliding streams, the swaying trees, etc, to be 
living things like himself, and having the same kind of 
persamality as himself. How he conceived that personality 
we have not yet considered, but must consider now. As 
Profeasor Tylor has demonstrated with abundant illustrations 
in his Primitim Cvlture, dreams snpjdy the principal factor 
in the formation of the sav^e's conception of his own spirit 
Hia dream - experiences are to him real in exactly the 
some way and degree as anything he does or suffers in his 
waking moments : the places he visits are the real places, 
the persons he sees the real persons. Hence a dilemma and 
its solotion. Ihfl dilemma is that at the time when he 
knowB from actual experience (in a dream) that he was in a 
(ar country, his frient^ can testify that he was in his own 
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bed. The solution is that both he and his frienda vere 
right : his body was in bed, but his spirit vas away. As for 
the appearaoce of his spirit, it is the oouoterpart or doable 
of himself (his bod;), for he has himself in dreams met the 
spirits of friends who (in the flesh) were far away, and has 
recognised them. As for the nature or constitution of the 
spirit, it is essentially unsubstantial, and hence it is commonly 
called by some word which means " breath " (tpirit, spiritut, 
animus, soul, etc.). or " shade " {umbra, aula, etc.). Or, aa its 
usual place of abode is inside the man, it may be identified 
with one of the internal organs and called the " heart " or 
" midriff." Or, again, it is tile " life," because in its merely 
temporary absence the sleeping body presents the appearance 
of an almost lifeless body ; or it is the blood, because " the 
blood is the life," and when blood is shed, life departs. Or, 
finally, it may at one and the same time be all these things ; 
and so a man may have, as amongst the Romans, four souls, 
or, aa amongst savages, even mora 

The savage is thus equipped with an explanation of sleep, 
death, and disease. Sleep is due to the temporary absence 
of the spirit from the body — hence the belief that it is 
dangerous to wake a sleeper suddenly and before his spirit 
has had time to retnm to his body. Death is caused by, or 
consists in, the permanent absence from the body of the 
spirit. IllneBS is the threatened departure of the spirit. 
Hence the remedy for illness is to tempt the wavering, and 
as yet hesitating, spirit to return to its body. This may be 
done in various ways, as, for instance, by making a display 
of all the patient's best clothes, or by rehearsing the pains 
and penalties incurred by spirits who wilfully desert their 
true and lawful bodies. On the Congo, " health is identified 
with the word ' Moyo ' (spirit. Lower Congo), and in cases of 
wasting sickness, the Moyo is supposed to have wandered away 
from the aufTerer. In these cases a search party is sometimes 
led by a charm doctor, and branches, land-shells, or stones 
are collected. The charm doctor will then perform a aeries 
of passes between the sick man and the collected articles. This 
ceremony is called vutulatiga moyo (the returning of the spirit)."' 
■ Jmtnua qf Ae AiUkropohgital InMUuU. ixiv. 2B7. Tbs matbod by wbich, 
unong the Burata, a shftiDui rretona > triok mt,a bit mdI it described, ibid. 128. 
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In Celebes, the Topantunuasu whip the patieat soundly, 
in order that the Bpirit may feel eony for its poor body, 
and return to it to save it from further castigation. 
In Ambon and the Uliase Islands the medicine-man flaps 
a branch about, calling out the sick man's name, until 
be has caught the wandering soul in the branch ; he 
then strikee the patient's body and head with the branch, 
and thus restores his soul to him. In Nias, the departing 
soul is visible to the medicine-man alone ; he catches it with 
a cloth, then with the cloth rubs the forehead and breast of 
the patient, and thus eaves hinL The Haidah Indians have 
soul-catchers, bone implements tor catching the patient's soul 
when it tries to fly away, specimeuB of which may be seen in 
the Berlin Moseum fUr VoUserkunda^ Where, as in Sarawak, 
the spirit or life is believed to reside, not in the blood or the 
heart, bat in the head or the hair, and the soul has deserted 
the patient, he is cured by the restoration of his soul in the 
shape of a bundle of hair. So, too, in Ceram, the hair may 
not be cut because it is the seat of the man's strength ; the 
Gaboon negtoea, tot the same reason, will not allow any of 
their hair to pass into the possession of a stranger ; and the 
same belief apparently prevailed in Borne, " unguium Dialis 
et capilli B^mina snbter arborem felicem terra operiuntur." ' 
Even when the sick man is really dead, there is un- 
certainty whether the soul is for ever fled; there is the 
possibility that it may return. " It is in consequence of the 
belief," amoi^t the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast, 
" that the soul does occasionaUy return after leaving the 
body, that appeals to the dead to come back are always made 
immediately after, death ; and, generally speakii^, it is only 
when the corpse b^^s to become corrupt, and the relatives 
thereby become certain that the soul does not intend to 
return, that it is buried." ' So, too, on the Ckild Coast, " all 
the most valuable articles belonging to the deceased are 
placed round the corpse, and the dish that was most preferred 
in life is prepared and placed b^ore it ; the wailing being 
interrupted every now and then, to allow the widows to 

> Bartab, Midietn der IfaturvOlkar, 201-8. 

■ BMtiau, AlltrUi, L 101. Cf. Kuni. tL S, 18, «id Jodg. zii. 17. 

• EUiB, Ev!t-ipealnng Pioplti, ISO. 
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fflitreat the deceased to eat or drink," ^ the idea evidently 
being that the soul may be tempted by these delicacies to 
return. In Eastern Asia, ^ais, the Arafuas tie the deceased 
to an upright ladder, and invite him to join in the funeral 
feast; and it is only when they have placed food in his 
mouth in vain that they bury him.' On the Slave Coast, 
too, "the corpse is washed, attired in the beet clothes, 
bedecked with ornaments, and placed in a chair, before which 
a small table with food and drink is set out . . . the deceased 
is implored to eat, and portions of food are put to his lips." * 
In China, too, according to the li Yun, " when one died they 
went upon the house-top and called out his name in a pro- 
longed note, saying, ' Come back, So-and-So.' After this they 
filled the mouth (of the dead) with uncooked rice, and (set 
forth as oSerings to him) packets of raw flesh." * 

At this point perhaps it is fittii^ that I should frankly 
state to the reader what is my object in nialring these 
quotations and those which I am about to make. Many 
learned, and many unlearned, anthropolc^te bold that the 
original, and, so to speak, the " natural " sentiment of man 
towards his dead, is tliat of fear. So, too, many writers have 
seen in fear the sole source of religion. So, too, ^;ain, numy 
moral philosophers, from the time of Tbrasymaobos or earlier, 
have regarded selGshneas, the selfish desires, personal fear, 
and the baser passions, as the only natural impnlaes to actioiL 
In this book the opposite view — that of Bishop Butler — ^is 
maintained, namely, that love, gratitude, aSection, are just as 
" natural " as their opposites. Now, as regards ^e family 
affections, there can be no poBsibility of doubt ; the infancy 
of man is longer than that of any of the animals, most of 
which can walk and take care of th^nselves aknost, it not 
quite, as soon aa they are bom. Uan's infancy, on the other 
hand, is so long that the human race conld not have survived 
ia the struggle for existeooe, bad not the parental instincts 
and family affections been stroi^ in primitive man. Existing 
savages are in this respect " men, so to speak." In Samoa, 
for instance, " whenever the eye is fixed in death, the house 

1 EUii, Tihi-^xaHng PeopUi. 2tS. * BHtiu, CM. dtitn, j. 83. 

■ ^wt-^eaJeix^ Ptopla, 1B7-3. 

* Legge, The Li Ki, 869 {Saatd Scok* qfOlt Eiul), 
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becomes oo indeecribable soeoe of lamentation and wailing. 
' Ob, my father, wby did you not let me die, and you live 
heie Btill 1 ' ' Oh, my child, had I known you were going 
to die ! of what nee is it for me to survive you ? would that 
I had died for you I ' . . . These and other doleful criea . . . 
are acoompuiied by the most frantic expressions of grief." ' 
Among the u^roes of the Slave Coast, " tbe widows and 
danght«TS lament tiieir lonely and nnproteoted state, somewhat 
as follows : — ' I go to the market, it is crowded. There are 
many people there, but he is not among them. I wait, but 
he comee noL Ah me t I am alone. Never more shall I see 
him. It is over ; he is gone. I shall Bee him no more. Ah 
met I am alone. I go into the street The people pass, 
but he is not there. Night falls, but he comes not Ah 
me ! I am alone. Alas ! I am alone. Alone in the day — 
alone in the darkness of the nigbt Alas ! my father (or 
husband) is dead. Who will take care of me ? "" Amongst 
the n^roes of tbe Gold Coast, " no sooner has the breath left 
the body than a loud wailing cry bursts forth from the house, 
and the women rush into the streets with disordered clothes 
and dishevelled hair, tittering the most acute and mournful 
cries."* Amongst the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave 
Coast, " a death in a family is announced by an outbreak of 
shrieks and lamentations on the part of the women, who 
throw themselves on the ground, strike their heads t^aiust 
the walls, and commit a variety of extravagances ; calling upon 
the deceased meanwhile not to desert them, and endeavouring, 
by all kinds of sapplicationa, to induce the soul to return and 
reanimate the body."* It not unfreqnently happens that 
what, in its origin, was spontaneous, comes in time to bo 
conventional ; and in Bonny ' (as in China) there is a regular 
ceremony entitled " recalling the soul to the house." Perhaps 
also in the feast which is spread with the dead man's favourite 
delicacies, to tempt his soul to return, we may have the origin 
of the funeral feasts and wakes, which are universal, and 
therefore need not be illustrated. 

The natural aSection which makes the relatives of the 

■ G. Tnrnsr, Jfxneleen Yean in Fblynaia, 227. 

* Ellta, Torkia-tiKaiiiig Pcapia, 1G7, * TAt-^eaUng Peopla, 237. 

<Ellu, 157. 'Butiui, ErptdaUman4erLoorigoEaiU,i. 111. 
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deceased reluctant to believe that he can be dead, and whicb 
leads the negroes of the Loango Coast to try to induce him to 
eat, and makes them talk of his brave exploits, peradventure 
he may be beguiled into listening and returning, does not 
cease immediately, when it is ascertained that he is beyond 
doubt dead. "Thus we read of the Mandan women going 
year after year to take food to the skulla of their dead 
kinsfolk, and sitting by the hour to ohat and jest in their 
most endearing strain with the relics of a husband or child ; 
thus the Guinea negroes, who keep the bones of parents in 
chests, will go to talk with them in the little huts which 
serve for their tombs." > We cannot doubt the affection with 
which the Hos invite the soul to return to them when the 
body has been burned — 

"We never scolded yon ; hbtct wronged yoa ; 

Coin« to ns btok I 
We erar lored uid eheriilied jaa ; and have lived long togetlier 

Uuder the tame roof; 

De»ert it not now I 
The nlo; nights, and the ooM blowing daye, are ooming on ; 

Do not wuider here I 
Do not ctand bj th« bunt ishn ; ooma to lu agtitn I 
Ton ouiDot find ehelter under the peepul, wbsn the nin oorne* down. 
The Hcnl will not shield joa bom tlie cold bitter wind. 

Ooma to yoDr home I 
It is swept for yon ud dean ; and wa are there who loved jtm erar ; 
And there i< rios pat for yon ; and water ; 

Oome home, ooma home, oome to ua again I " * 

The natural reluctance to believe that the beloved one 
has gone from us for ever does not among savages limit 
iteeU merely to poetical invitations to the spirit to return. 
In the Maiian Islee a basket is provided in the house for 
the soul to rest in when it revisits its friends ; * and on the 
Congo the relatives abstain for a year bom sweeping the 
house of the deceased, for fear they should unwittingly and 
involuntarily sweep out the sonl.* In Hawal, where ghosts 
usually go to the next world, tiie spirit of a dear friend dead 
may be detained by preserving bia bones or clothes.' The 

> Tylor, Prim. CuU. iL ICO ; CatlJD, If. A. Indimu, i. 90 ; J. L. Wilaim, 
W. Africa, 394. 

* ^lor, Uk. ei(. U. 32. ■ Bastdan, OaL Aiim, v. 83, 

' Baatian, Der MerucA, ii. 313. ' Bartian, AlUrin, I IIS. 
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belief that the spirit te attached to his former earthly tene* 
meat is common enoogh, and indeed is a neceasary outcome 
of a vei7 natural asBOciatioQ of ideas ; a modem graveyard 
is the haunt of ghosts, though the soul is in the next world ; 
in ancient Some — 

"Terr* tagit cirnein, tnmnlum cironmToUt urabr* 
Manm Orcut habet, spirltus atttt petit " ; 

the Fantees believed that the ghost remains in the neighboor- 
hood of tiie corpse ; ^ and this belief enables the savage to 
cheat his grief to some extent. In Fiji, " a child of rank 
died under the care of Marama, the queen of Somosomo. 
The body was placed in a box and hung from the tie-beam 
of the c^ef temple, and for some months the best of food 
was taken to it daily, the bearers approaching with the 
greatest respect, and, after having waited as long as a person 
would be in taking a meal, clapping their bands, as when a 
chief has done eating, and retiring." * The persistence, even 
amongst savages, of natural aSection when the object of 
affection is dead, may be further illustrated by a similar 
example from a different quarter of the globe : " When a 
child dies among the Ojibways, they cut some of its hair and 
make a little doll, which they call the doll of sorrow. This 
lifeless object takes the place of the deceased child. This 
the mother carries for a year. She places it near her at the 
fire, and sighs often when gazing on it. She carries it 
wherever she goes. They think the child's spirit has entered 
this bundle, and can be helped by its mother. Presents and 
sacrificial gifts are made to it Toys and useful implements 
are tied to the doll for its use." ' In Guinea, so far from 
being afraid of the dead man, they keep him for a whole 
year or even several years in the house before burpng him 
— which leads to a sort of mummification.* In Bonny, where 
also he is embalmed, they do not part with him even when 
boried, but buiy him in the house,' as is customary on the 
Amazon* and was the custom amongst the early Romans, 

I Baatun, Der Mefach, i\. 335. 

■ WiUisma, Fiji tad Hu Fijiant, i. 177. 

■ Donnao, PHnutiiie SupentaUmt, 116 (Eobra KUAi Oami, lOS), 

* BaatUn, LctMfo KOdt, i. 282. > Dtr Mmtth, loe. <it. 

' Wallmce, Amasat, 346. 
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Greeks, Teutons, and other Aryan peoplea Even w&en the 
corpse is buried at a distaoce from the house, measures may 
be and are taken to facilitate the return of the spirit to hia 
friends. Thus the IroquoiB leave a small hole in the grave 
in order that the soul may pass freely in and out;^ and 
Count Goblet d'Alviella* conjectures that this practice was 
known to Keolibhic man : " There is a certain detail, 
frequently observed in these dolmens, which has not faQed to 
exercise the minds of the archeeoli^te, especially when the 
dolmens were supposed to be the work of one particular people. 
It ia the presence in one of the walls — generally the one 
that closes the entrance — of a hole not more than large 
enough for the passage of a human bead. In the Caucasus 
and on the coast of Malabar, these holes have given the 
dolmens the popular name of ' dwarf < houses.' The hole 
is too small to serve as a pass^e for living men or for 
the introduction of the skeleton; or even for inserting 
the sacrifices, which, moreover, would be found piled up 
against the interior wall. The most probable explanation 
seems to be that it was intended for the soul to pass 
through." 

The belief that the soul cannot bring itself to desert its 
body leads some peoples, who wish the soul to stay with 
them, to bum the body, in order that the soul may be 
detached and free to revisit them. Thus in Serendyb the 
corpse is burnt to enable the soul to return, and the Catal 
(on the coast of Malayala) bum the good and bury the bad, 
for then the bad cannot return.* But the soul, when 
released, whether by burning or otherwise, from the body, 
is apt to lose its way when it sects to come home ; so to 
the present day in the Tirol the corpse is always conveyed 
to the cemetery by the high-road, in order that the souls may 
have no difBcuIty in retracing the route. Or care is taken 
to catch the soul as soon aa possible, so that it may not get 
lost ; the Tonquinese cover the dying man's face wi^ a doth, 
the Marian Islanders with a vessel, to catch the soul ; the 
Payaguas (South America) do not cover the corpse's head 

1 Boatiai], 0«X. ^n^ iii. 269. " The Ohio tribes bore ho1«a In the ooffia 
to let the spirit pan in and out," Dormui, Prim. Sup. 20. 

* Biibtrt Lttture, 2*. • lUstiMi, Der Maac\, iL 331. 
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with earth, but with a vessel, and the Samoyeds put an 
inverted kettle over his head.' 

That the presence of the spirit ol the departed is desired, 
welcomed, and invited by many peoples, is shown by the 
feasts held in honour of the dead, not only before the funeral, 
but at intervals afterwards. Thus, "on the third, sixth, ninth, 
and fortieth days after the funeral, the old Prussians and 
Lithuanians used to prepare a meal, to which, standing at 
the door, they invited the soul of the deceased ... if any 
morsels fell from the table they were left lying there for the 
lonely souls that had no living relations or friends to feed 
them." * Six weeks after the funeral, the Tscheremiss go to 
the grave, and invite the ghost to come to the bouse to a 
feast, at which a seat and food are provided for bim.' Else- 
where this feast becomes an annual all-souls' festival, and 
as it is or was foimd amongst the Greeks (the Apaturia), 
the Romans (Parentalia or Feralia), the Zoroastrians, the 
Bulgarians, the Bussians, the Icelanders, and other Aryan 
peoples, we may perhaps infer that the practice goes bock 
to the earliest Indo-European times. It is, however, by no 
means confined to the Aryan area, but is found amongst the 
Mixteks, the Karens, the Eocch, the Barea, and in Tonquin 
and Dahomey, as well as amongst the Tschuwasch and the 
Tscherkesa* In Dabaiba, according to Hakluyt's HiUorie of 
the West Indies (Decade vii. ch. 10), "in the sepulchera tbey 
leave certayne trenches on high, whereinto euery yeere they 
potire a little of the graine Maidum and certayne suppinges 
or snial quantities of wine made after their manner, and tbey 
suppose these tbinges will bee profitable to the ghosts of 
their departed friendes." 

Where the dead are buried in the house, there is no need 
to issue a formal invitation to the spirit to come back and 
eat, for he can be and is fed as r^ularly as the living 
inmates. Thus in Bonny the dead are buried under the 
doorstep, a funnel communicates with the mouth of the 
deceased, and libations of blood are poured down the fminel 

' Bastiau, Oat. AtUn, iv. 886. > Fnuer, (Mden Bough, i. 177. 

* Bartun, Der Mmkk, li. 8W. 

•Bastian, lot. cifc, and Tjlor, Prim. Cult. a. 89 1 cf, for Adinti, TM- 
^ttaUnu; FtofUt, 107. 
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by the n^ro every time he leaves the house.^ Even when 
the burial-place is away from the house, the same provision 
may be made for regularly tendiug the deceased. Thus Id 
the Tenger Mountains (in Java) a hollow bamboo is inserted 
in the grave at burial, in order that offerings of drink and 
food may be poured down it.' In the bouses in which the 
bones of the chiefs of the Timmanees are kept there are 
small openings through which food can be g^ven to the dead.' 
In ancient Mycense an altar over one of the sbaft^r&ves has 
been discovered, with a tube leading into the grave ; the 
altar is evidently not intended for the worship of the gods, 
but is an iaxapa* and the tube fulfils the same purpose as 
the bamboo in Java and the funnel in Bonny;* while the 
trench di^ in Dabaiba has its exact parallel in the Greek 
^o0poi, into which Odysseus, for instance, poured the blood 
of which the spirits were to drink. In historic times, in 
Greece blood was daily offered in Tronis of Daulia to the 
spirit of the hero-founder in the Myceneean mode : t^ ju^v 
atfta Si' OTTTJ^ itT-}(iowTa> h tov r^ov.^ In Peru " the relations 
of the deceased used to pour some of the liquor named Chica 
into the grave, of which a portion was conveyed by some 
hollow canes into the mouth of the dead person." ' 

Blood, which is the life, is the food h-equeutly offered to 
the dead. The priests of the Batta pour the blood of a fowl 
on the corpse.^ In Asbanti the skeletons of deceased kings, 
carefuUy preserved and mounted on gold wire, are seated 
each on his own stool, and the living king washes each with 
blood." The Marian Islanders anoint the bones of their 
dead." Then by a substitution of similars, it is considered 
sufficient to colour the corpse, or some part thereof, with 
some red substance taking the place of blood. Thus in Tanna, 
" the face is kept expceed and painted red, and on the 
following day the grave is dug and the body buried." ^ The 

I Butisn, SahinerhdUnitM, 29S, and Der Mtinch, ii. 33G ; cf. Lisbrecht, 

Zur Volkikundt, SSS. 

* BastisD, Dtr Mmtch, ii. 3Stt. ■ Butiui, loe. eU. 
' i^' Ift Toft lipuaif iwtffitiiti; Poll. i. 8. 

* Rahd«, Ptgehe, 88. * Pauunias, x. 4. 
'Zawte, (7(»ngiu!«(o//%ru(tr*iiBlated in Kerr, Foyofci and Travr/s, ir. 862). 
' BaatisD, Omf. J*im, v. 366. • Ellis, Tshi-ipetMng PeopUa, 168. 

" Bastian, Chd. AtUn, t. 281, " Turner, Nintleen Yean in Potynaia, 93. 
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Kalmucks are content to cover the corpse with something 
red whilst it is awaiting burial.' And, according to Count 
Goblet d'Alviella,' "in certain graves, the earliest of which 
go back to the reindeer age (those of Mentone, for example), 
the bones of the dead are painted red with oligist or 
cinnabar ; and in our own day aome of the Iforth American 
tribes, who expose their dead on trees, collect the naked 
bones and paint them red before finally burying them. An 
analc^us custom has been observed amongst the Mincopies 
of the Andaman Islands and the Niams of Central Africa." 

The feeling towards the dead in all these examples — 
examples which a learned anthropologist would with eaee, I 
am convinced, have made many times as numerous — is or in 
all cases may he that prompted by the affection, parental, 
filial, conjngal, which was even more necessary for the self- 
preservation of the human race in the earliest days than it is 
in civilised times. But it is not here suggested that love 
was the only feeling ever felt for the deceased. On the 
contrary, it is admitted that fear of the dead was and is 
equally widespread, and is equally " natural." What 
inference, then, is to be drawn from these two sets of 
apparently opposed facts, or what explanation is to be given 
of them ? To this question the right answer is given both 
by savages themselves and by careful observers of sav^e 
modes of thought. Kubary, long a resident in the Pelew 
Islands, says * the islanders " are only afraid of ghosts of 
strangers, as they are safe from the ghosts of their own 
people because of the good understanding which exists 
between the family and its own ghosts." So on the Gold 
Coast, though the spirit of the dead man wanders about, if 
homeless, doing good or evil according to his disposition, it is 
to his own family that he does good.* " Black people," said 
a Zulu, " do not worship all Amatongo indifferently, that ia, 
all the dead of their tribe. But their father whom they 
knew is the head by whom they begin and end in their 
prayer, for they know him best, and his love for his children ; 

> BsitUu, Oat. Atim, vx. 607. 

' HMert Ltdvrt, 17, refBrriug to CaaUilbac, La Franee prthisloriqut, 292. 

* In AlUrlei ou* J^olk> und Mtnxlunlni'nde, J. 10, 

* Ellis, Etctiptakmg Peopla, 102. 
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they remember his kindiiess to them whilst he was living ; 
they compare bis treatment of them whilst be waa living, 
sapport themselves by it, and say, ' He will still treat us in 
the same way now he is dead. We do not know why he 
should regard others beside us ; he will regard us only.' " * In 
fine, as we might reasonably expect, the man who was loved 
during his lifetime did not immediately cease to be loved 
even by savages, when he died nor was he who was feared 
in life less feared when dead. 

In primitive societies there is no stete or central power 
administerii^ justice between its members and protecting 
them from external aggression. The only bond which unites 
the society is the tie of blood. The individual existe only as 
a member of a family or clan, and only so far as it supports 
and protects him. The survival of the race thus depends on 
the ready and eCTective aid rendered by the clan to its 
members. CTonsequently the individual's only friends are his 
clansmen, and " stranger " means " enemy " — ffueat and ho^is 
are philologioally the same word. Nor does a man cease to 
be a member of his clan when or because he dies. On the 
contrary, his claims on his clansmen may then become more 
sacred and more exacting than ever, for if he has been 
murdered they must avenge him at all costs. It is then 
quite intelligible that strangers, who as strangers were 
enemies while alive, should continue to be hostile after 
death ; and that clansmen, especially " the father whom they 
knew," should both show and receive the loving-ldndneBS 
which during their lifetime marked their relations with their 
fellow-members. 

The object of this chapter was to conjecture what there 
was in the daily experience of the earliest form of society 
which may have suggested the possibility of maintaining 
permanently friendly relations with some of the spirits by 
which primitive man was surrounded and by which his 
fortunes were influenced. The conjecture offered is that he 
was ordinarily and naturally engf^ed in maintaining such 
relations with the spirits of his deceased clansmen ; that he 
was necessarily led to such relations by the operation of 

' CbIIbitsj, SeHglout Sj/tltm of Amanilu, pMt ii., qnotod by TVlor, Prim, 
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those nattual affections which, owing to the prolonged, help- 
leea infancy of the haman being, were indlBpeoaable to the 
aorviTal of the human race ; and that the relatione of the 
living clansman with the dead offered the type end pattern, 
in pcurt, though only in part, of the relations to be eetablifihed 
wi^ other, more powerful, sforite. 

The reader will already have noticed — if not, his 
attention is now drawn to the fact — that hitherto, with the 
exception of the last quotation (that referring to the Zulus) 
no mention has been made of anceetor-wotship. The reaaon 
is not merely Uiat anceetoi-woiship may be and is explained 
— erroneously, in the opinion of the writer of these lines — as 
dne in ita origin solely to fear, like all worship ; but that 
ancestor - worship implies a belief on the part of the 
worshipper that the spirit worshipped is a supernatural spirit 
Now, according to the thesis set forth in the previoos 
chapters, not all spitita exe necessarily supernatural spirite ; 
the man who believes the bowing tree or the leaping flame 
to be a living thing like himself, does not therefore believe it 
to be a sapematural being — rather, so far as it is like him- 
self, it, like himself, is not supernatural, for we have seen 
reason to K^ect the conjecture that man began by thinking 
he himself possessed Hupematuial powers. With liiifi dis- 
tinction between spirits and supernatural spirits, it has not 
been necessary for the purpose of this chapter to assume 
that the spirits of the dead possessed in the earliest form 
of BOOBty that power of thwarting man's best-grounded 
antioipations, which is of the essence of supernatural power. 
There may indeed be no d priori reason why man, when 
casting round for the source of this mysterious, supernatural 
interference with natural laws, should not have found it in 
the action of the spirits of the dead as well as in that of any 
other cl&Bs of spirits. And, as a matter of fact, in some 
religious systems the spirits of the dead are credited with 
supernatural powers, tboi^h, it must be remarked, their 
powers are not by any means so great as those of the 
national or local gods, and the general feeling is that it is the 
dead who are depend^t on the living for their comfort and 
even for their continued existence, rather than vice versd ; in 
Egypt the Jca was annihilated, if the survivors did not 
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embalm the body of the deceased and make images of the 
dead man ; in Qreece and Aryan India the main motive for 
marriage was, and in China is, anxiety to provide descendanta 
competent to continue the rites on which the post-mortem 
welfare of the deceased depends; and amongst savages 
generally the belief is that the dead stand in actnal need of 
the food that is offered to Uiem. But, as a matter of fact, 
there are grounds for believing that it was to another quarter 
altc^ther than ancestral apirita that man looked in his 
attempts to locate the snpematural in the external world 
This point will be fully discussed in a later chapter. 

In the next place, if , as is here argued, man's communion 
with the spirits of his dead st^geeted the possibility of 
oommnnication with other and supernatural spirits, then it 
is intelligible that, if ever the ritual for api^oaohing both 
classes of spirits came to be the same, the similarity would 
eventually react to the advantage and increased honour of 
the spirits of the dead. The acts which constituted worship in 
the case of the supernatural spirit would not differ from those 
in which atTeotion for a deceased father found its natural 
expression ; and consequently, not differing, wonld come to be 
worship in the case of the deceased ancestor alsa Thus, on this 
guess, ancestor- worship is secondary on and a by-product of the 
act of worship in the proper sense (ie. the worship of a god). 

To restate the argument: (1) The hmily-feaat held 
immediately after the death of the deceased and repeated 
at intervals afterwards, and the other ofFerii^ of food to 
the deceased, are not originally acts of worship ; (2) the same 
sort of offerings and festivals come to be employed in the 
case of supernatural s[Hrite and to constitute the (external) 
worship of tiiose spirits ; (3) the offerings to the spirits of 
the dead then become ancestor-worship. This ai^ument 
depends for its validity largely on the identity, here allf^^ed, 
of the ritual for approaching spirits of the dead and super- 
natural spirits. The identity cannot be exhibited fully until 
the act of " worship " in the proper sense has been — as in 
a later chapter it will be — fully set forth ; and the reader 
is accordingly requested to suspend his final judgment on 
the question till the full evidence is before him. There are, 
however, socEte outstanding points to consider before we can 
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proceed to oosaider this evidence. For inetance, it will have 
Btmek Bome readers as a seriona omiaeioo that do referenoe 
has been made in this discuBsion to the " uncleanneee " which 
is very generally, if not universally, considered to attach to 
a corpse and to all who come in contact with it — an omission 
all the more serioos because this " taboo " has been explained 
as due to tear lest the sjorit of the deceased should lodge on 
the person who touches the dead body.* The omission, 
however, has been intentional, and the reasons for it are 
twofold. First, whatever the theory of this taboo, in practice 
tiie taboo may and does coexist with love for and confidence in 
Uie spirit of the deceased Thus amongst the Felew Islanders, 
who, as has been said already, have no fear of the ghosts of 
their own people, " because of the good understanding which 
exists between the family and its own ghosts," the relatives 
of the deceased are " undean " for several days.' In Samoa, 
where the natural affection for the deceased finds touching 
ezpressioD, "those who attended the deceased were most 
careful not to handle food, and for days were fed by others 
as if they were helpless infants . . . fasting was common 
at such times, and they who did so ate nothing during the 
day, but had a meal at night ; reminding as," says the Bev. 
G. Turner,' " of what David said when mounung the death 
of Abner : ' So do God to me and more also, if I taste bread 
or ought else till the sun be down.' The fifth day was a 
day of ' pmification.' They bathed the face and hands with 
hot water, and then they were ' clean,' and resumed the usual 
time and mode of eating." On the Gold Coast, where the 
wives of tiie deceased try to tempt his soul to return by 
offering him his favourite dish, "those persons who have 
touched tiie corpse are considered undean ; and after the 
intennent, they go in procession to the nearest well or brook, 
and sprinkle themselves witii water, which is the ordinary 
native mode of purification." * In ancient Greece, also, where 
auceetors were worshipped, the relatives were tabooed.* In 
' I lure Dot be«ii «ble to «e« the paper ia which this eipUimlJoa ia put 
forth ; but cf. Frazer, Chlden Sough, L 154. 

* Kubuy in Alltrlei, L 6. ■ MtMuh Tear* in JPoljputia, 22S. 

* EIUb, TAi-lpeakijis PeopUi, !41. 

* See mj paper, "Fimeral Iaub and Folk-Lore in OTeece," in the ClaaaaU 
fyvitw for Jane 1S9C, for instancea. 
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China, too, where the spirit, so far from being feared, waa, as 
in Bonny, invited to return, the corpae is or wae taboo ; for 
we may infer from the question in The Li Ki, • " Whoever 
being engaged with the mourning rites for a parent bathed 
his bead or body ? " that the period of the mouniing htes 
waa a time of " uncleanness " for the son. 

It seems, therefore, that even if we were to admit that 
this Bpeoies of " uncleanneea " originated in a savage theoiy 
that the soTd might settle on the " unclean," we oould not 
infer that deceased spirits were feared wherever tiiis taboo 
was found to exist 14'ext — and this is the seoood reason 
why no reference has been previously made to this important 
set of facts — there are several kinds of taboo, of which the 
corpse-taboo is only one, and it seema proper to employ the 
comparative method and conaidor the various kinda bother. 
We may thus perhaps avoid one-aided conclusions, and get 
a general view, if not a general theory, of the subject The 
next chapter, therefore, deals with taboa 

■ Legge'a tnitfUtion {Saati Sooti ^Ikt S»sl), IBl. 
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CHAPTER VI 

TABOO: ITS TKAHSHISSIBILITT 

Taboo is a Polynesian word, aaid to mean "Bta^ngly marked"; 
but thoogb the wrard is PolTnesian, the inBlatution is universaL' 
Things are taboo which are tbon^t to be dangeroos to handle 
or to have to do with : things " holy " and things " unctean " 
are aUke taboo ; the dead body, the new-born child ; blood 
and the shedder of blood; the divine kiug as well as the 
criminal ; the sick, outoaata, and foreigners ; «"™«la as well 
aa men; women especially, the married woman as well as 
the sacred vii^ ; food, dothea, veesels, property, house, bed, 
canoes, the threshing-floor, the winnowing fan ; a name, a 
word, a day ; all are or may be taboo because dangerous. 
This short list does not contain one-hundredth part of the 
thii^ which are supposed to be dangerous ; but even if it 
were filled out and made tolerably complete, it would, by 
itself, fail to give any idea of the actual extent and import- 
ance of the institution of taboo. If it were merely bodily 
contact with the person or thing tabooed which entailed 
dai^er, it would be suEBoiently difBcult for the savi^ to 
avoid unintentionally touching some of all the many things 
taboo. But the difficulty and danger are mnltiplied by the 
bet that involuntarily to catch sight of the tabooed object, 
or to be seen by the tabooed person, is as dangerous as to 

' The beat ccllectiona ot fMts tm, for PolyneaU, WMts-GerUnd, AtUhro- 
petofie, Ti. S43 ff.; for food-tabooB, A. E. Crawlej in Foli-Lort, vi. 2 (June 
189S), ISO ff.; for tabooa an Tomen, A. B. Crtwlej in the Jov,nuil of the 
AiUKropologUai Iwtiluu, xiiv. Nt*. a, 8, i (Nov. 1894, Feb. and M«y 1896), 
llBff., !19ff..*80ff. ; Fnzti iathe EneycU^x^ia BritoTmica, b.t. "Ta.boo," ttuA 
in the OoUIen Sough, i. lOB ff. ; of. dao Bobertson Smith, Jteligion t^ the 
SemUet, 1C2 fT., 443 IT., 431. For inBtanceB act dnirn Trom the above collec- 
tJoni, Uie epecitl rafereucca irill be giren in eftch caw below. 
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touch, taete, or handle. Thus in Samoa, "Tupu was the 
name of the high priest and prophet. He wae greatly 
dreaded. His very look was poison. If he looked at a 
cocoa-nut tree it died, and if he glanced at a bread-fruit tree 
it also withered away."' The king of Loango may not, for 
the eame reason, see a river or tree, and he has to moke 
many long detours in conseqnence when he goes visiting.' 
In some places girls whrai taboo have on equally poisonous 
glance, and are made to wear very broad-brimmed hats, 
in order that they may not infect the sun. The custom 
common amongst savt^ royalties, of holding a state umbrella 
over the king, may be, I conjecture, a survival from times 
when the king was a divine king, and, like Tupai or a tabooed 
woman, might do mischief with his eyes. In Whydab, " in 
former times, on the eve of the day for the public procession 
[of the sacred python], the priests and Da&h-si went round 
the town, annooncing the approach of the festival, and warn- 
ing all the inhabitants, white and black, to close theii doors 
and windows, and to abstain from looking into the 8treet&" ' 
In ancient Greece the same belief manifeeta itself in the 
tale Uiat Eurypylus wae stricken with madness, when he 
ventured to open the \dpp<^ or tabernacle, and look upon 
the inu^ of Dionysus ^ynmetes.* In the mysteries, the 
secret objects of worship were so taboo that it was only after 
a long course of preparatory purification and communion that 
it became safe for the worshipper to see them : " the liroirTela 
was the last and highest grade of initiation."* In modem 
folk-lore it is held to be fatal to see " the good people " — 
" they are fairiee : he who looks on them shall dia" 

On the same principle that seeing or being seen is 
dai^^erous, mere proximity also is forbidden; and amongst 
the Basutoe, during harvest-time, the "unclean" may not 
even approach the crop.' In the same way, too, to hear is 
as dangerous as to see ; thus amongst the Zulus, on receipt 
of the news that a relative is dead, the hearer must sprinkle 
himself with the blood of sacrifice, " to purify himself from 

' Tumsr, Samoa, SS. * 

■ Ellis, Bm-sptaking Peoplet, 81. * 

' Qardnsr and Jbtods, Onei: jinti^itUl 
' Casilia, Lts Sastoviat, 266. 
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the moumiog,"* though obviouel; from the nature of the case 
there can have been no bodily or even visual contact with 
the corpse to defile the mourner. Even the name of the 
deceased, as well as the news of his death, is dangerous to 
hear, and may not be pronounced. Thus the native tribes 
of Tasmania, now extinct, "never mentioned the dead";* 
and the same reticence is observed by the Ainos," and the 
Australian black-men.* The Oatlaks avoid mentioning the 
name of the deceased ; ^ the Caribs do not like to pronounce 
the names of their dead.^ The same dislike is found in 
Tierra del Fuego/ The Guaycorous never utter the name 
of a deceased chief, ^ and the Abipones* abstain not only 
from the name of the deceased, but from any word of which 
the name may happen to form part. It would, however, be 
an error to suppose that it is only the names of things 
" unclean " and defiling, such as the name of one who is now 
a corpse, are dangerous to hear ; in Polynesia, chiefs are so 
sacred that their names are strictly taboo, and the com- 
ponent syllables may not be used in common conversation. 
In Sumatra, t^e name of the tiger is taboo, and when a 
reference to him is unavoidable, euphemisms are employed, 
and he is called " Grwidfather," " Andent One," " The Free," 
etc.*" The later Jews shrank from pronouncing the actual 
name of Ood, and made substitutLons, to avoid unnecessary 
contact even of this indirect kind with the consuming 
holiness of the Lord. In ancient Greece, the rites to which 
the initiated alone were admitted were so sacred that all 
mention of them to the profane was tabooed — hence our 
uncertainty as to what those rites really were. 

We have, however, yet to mention the peculiar characteristic 
of the institution of taboo, and that which gives it its widest 
range and greatest power. That is the transmisBibility, the 
infection or contagion of taboo. Everything which comes in 

> BsBtaui, Der Umach, iii. 24. 

* Jbantal tftht AnOtTvpologitat Intfilvit, S8S. 

> Ibid, 288. < Butiu, Oeil. jtiiat, v. 86- 

* ButUn, Dtr Mmtth, U. 863. 

* V^reD^WxiTAe in tha nteueUde ditXT$ voyages {a.T>. 1684), 8. 
' H^rilte, Sdigioni dapmqila ncm-eiviliafy, i, 398. 

' Ibid. 88*. ' Ibi.1. 386. 

■■ Butian, Oal. Arien, v. 51. 
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contact with a tabooed person or thing becomes itself as 
dangerouB as the original object, becomes a fresh centre of 
infectioD, a fresh source of danger to the community. In 
the case of things " unclean," the modern mind can without 
difficulty anderetand that, granted the original object is really 
polluted, it communicates its pollution to whatever touches it. 
It requires no great exercise of the im^;ination to comprehend 
that in ancient Greece the offerings used for the purification of 
a murderer, became, in the very process of purifying him, 
themselves polluted and had to be buried.* The rules about 
the uncleanneas produced by the carcases of vermin in 
Leviticus xL 32 ff., are also intelligible from this point of 
view : " Whatever they touch must he washed ; the water 
iteelf is then unclean, and can prop^ate the cont^on ; 
nay, if the defilement aCTect an (unglazed) earthen pot, it is 
supposed to -sink into the pores, and cannot be washed out, 
BO that the pot must be broken." * It is, however, strange 
to find that the " infection of holiness " produces exactly the 
same results as the pollution of uncleannees, that is to say, 
it renders the thing touched taboo and therefore unusabia 
But in Tahiti if a chiefs foot touches the earth, the spot 
which it touches becomes taboo thenceforth, and none may 
approach it — chiefs are therefore carried in Tahiti when 
they go out If he enters a house, it becomes taboo ; no one 
else may go into it ever after. No one may touch him, or 
eat and drink out of a vessel which he has touched. In New 
ZeaUnd it is fatal to touch anything that is his or that he 
has used ; none may use a bed that he has slept in. If a drop 
of his blood happens to fall on anything, the thing on which 
it falls becomes his property. When a missionary had saved 
a choking Maori from death by extracting a bone from his 
throat by means of a pair of tweezers, the first thing the 
Maori did on recovering his breath was to claim the 
tweezers ; they had touched him and were taboo, and thereby 
appropriated to him. In ancient Greece the priest and 
priestess of Artemis Hymnia amongst the Orchomenians, 
and the Bechabites amongst the Jews, might not enter a 
private house,^ for the same reason as the Polynesian chief. 
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Hie clothes as well as the diinking veaeels of the Mikado 
were fatal to thoee who touched them.^ Amongst the l^hi- 
epealdiig peoples of the Gold Coast, " all the commoner 
ntensils ^t have been need during the festival [a general 
remembrance of the dead], such as calabashes and earthen 
pots, are carried out at daybreak on the ninth iaj, and 
thrown away." ' The Selli at Dodona were x'^fMKvvtu, 
i.e. abstained from sleeping in a bed, probably for the reason 
that the bed would become too holy for anyone else to occupy 
afterwards. They were also dvmroiroSet, and the prieet and 
priestess of Artemis Hymnia did not wash like otber people,' 
doubtless because of the excesdve sanctity of their persons, juet 
as the ArabifuiB of old might not wash or anoint the head ; 
and the head of a Maori chief was so sacred that " if he only 
touched it with his fingers, he was obliged immediately to 
apply them to his noee, and snuff up the sanctity which they 
had acquired by the touch, and thus restore it to the part 
from whence it was taken."* 

As tabooed persons render everjrthing taboo with which 
they come in contact, so holy places make everything in them 
taboo. The fish in the sacred river Beiti in Attica were 
tbemselvee, like the stream, sacred to Demeter,* and might be 
caught by her priests alone. In Phare (a town of Achsea) there 
was a stream sacred to Hermes, the fish of which, as being 
sacred to the god, were taboo and might not be caught at alL* 
In Yabe there is a certain deity's but which is so taboo, that 
whoso enters it, except on business, becomes the slave of 
the priest' On the Slave Coast any person accidentally 
toached by the sacred ];7t^on is thereby made dedicate to 
the god and has to serve it for the rest of bis life.^ By an 
extension of the same principle, in Polynesia the holy places 
of the gods and the houses of the most sacred diiefs became 
asylums for ft^tives. The very soil of holy places is sacred, 
and communicates its sanctity to that which touches it : 
hence in Peru, " none came within where the idol was, save 

< Butian, OfC, J$ien, v. 283. > EUU, TAi-gitaking PtopUi, 228. 



* Frater, (ToUm Bough, i. 191, quoting E. T«y1or. 

* PiiuBiius, L S8. ' Ibid. riii. 22. 

' ButuD, Loam^ fJMe, I 219. ■ Ellis, JStee-^ieaJciHg Ptojfia, G7. 
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the principal chiefH, wlio entered with much revercDce and 
veneration, having removed their sandale," * douhtless because 
the Bsndale by contact with the sacred soil would hecome 
taboo and unfit thereafter for daily use. Id the same way in 
Tonga, the upper garmeut was removed in the presence of the 
king, because his glance would render it taboo, and therefore 
useless afterwards. 

The sanctity ot the soil of sacred places gives rise to a 
remarkable coincidence in the practices of two races so widely 
separated as the ancient Mexicans and the negroes of the 
Gold Coast The former practised " eating earth in honour 
of the god," the latter stiU " eat fetish." The Mexicans on 
entering any sacred place, or by way of taking oath, touched 
the soil with their finger and then placed the finger in the 
mouth.* Amongst the negroes, " to make an oath binding on 
a person who takes it, it is usual to give him something to 
eat or drink which in some way appertains to a deity . . . 
the ordinary plan is to take something from the spot in 
which the deity resides ... a little earth, or some leaves or 
berries . . . this is (incorrectly) called ' eating fetish.' " ' 
That this procedure somehow gives the deity ot the place a 
greater hold over the person taking oath than he would have 
if the ceremony was omitted, is clear. How or why this 
should be, may be difficult for the enlightened reader to 
imagine, but it would be intell^ble enough to the intending 
perjurer, who at the present day in an Ki^lish court of 
justice kisses his thumb instead of " the book," and thinks 
thereby to escape the consequences ot his perjury. The 
mediaeval practice ot ewearii^ by or on the relics of a saint, and 
the classical custom of swearing or conjuring by the beard 
(which partakes of the peculiar sanctity of the head), though 
they do not involve eating or kissing, are inspired by the 
same feeling ; indeed, we may say geneially that the practice 
of swearing " by " anythii^, and therefore the very conception 
of an oath, is due in its origin to the feeling that the sacred- 
ness of the object held or kissed communicates itself and 
gives sacredness to the oath. Probably the earliest oaths 
are those ot " compurgation," and the person thus treeing 

' Pajue, Tht Neie Wnrld ealUd America, i. 618, qnoting Juan ds B«Umio& 
■Sahigiiii, AppaDdix to bk. ii. ■ Ellis, TAi-^ptaking Pecpla, 19S. 
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himeelf from the charge made agamst him does bo by 
voliintanly making himself taboo, by " eating fetish " or 
otherwise devoting himself to the god. Thus his enemy no 
longer can touch him, for he ia taboo, nor is it necessary 
that his enemy should toooh him ; it is now the god's aBair. 
Oaths of witness than follow the analogy of purgatory 
oaths. 

But perhaps the moat remarkable instance of the " con- 
ta^oD " of taboo is to be found in the fact that it is capable 
of infecting not only things but actions, and even time iteelf. 
Thus amongst the Basutos, on the day of a chiefs decease 
work is tabooed : ^ the corpse " defiles " not only those who 
come in contact with it, but all work done on the fatal 
day. In Madagascar, work is taboo to the relative of the 
deceased for a Itmger or shorter time according to his rank.' 
The Tsbi-epeaking negroes celebrate an annual feast for the 
dead generally, aud " the whole eight days are termed egwah 
awotehim, ' Eight Seats,' because it is a period of rest, during 
which no work may he perfonued." ' In the New World, the 
fonend ceremonies of the kings of Mechoacan " lasted five days, 
and in all Uiat tdme no Fire was permitted to be kindled 
in the City, except in the King's house and Temples, nor yet 
any Com was ground, or Market kept, nor durst any go out of 
their houses."* And it is not only in the case of things 
" unclean " that time itself becomes a channel of infection : 
tbe " infeetioD of holiness " is transmitted in the same way. 
On the Gold Coast, " on the day sacred to or set apart for the 
(rflering of sacrifioe to a local god, the inhabitants abstain 
from all work, smear their bodies with white clay, fuid wear 
white cloths in sign of rejoicing."* On the Slave Coast, 
" every general, tribal, and local god, with the exception of 
Mawu, has his holy day." * Amongst the Tshi-speaking 
peoples, " on the day sacred to it [the tutelary deit^] all the 
members of the family wear white or light-ooloured cloths 
and mark themselves wit^ white .... no work of any kind 
may be done, and should one of the members of the family 

■ Cualie, Xo ^onoutof, S76. * B^viUe, £«l. deiptup. non-cfti. iL 161. 

■ EUis, TtM-sptaking FtopUt, 228. 

* O^a, A Ntm Sunty efOu Wttt l-aditt, IflO. 

* EIlu, TAi-tpeaking Peoples, 74. * Bills, Sm-^taliiiig FeopUt, 7S. 
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be absent on a journey, he must on that day make a halt." > 
In I'olynesia, not only on the death of Tuitouga, or in time 
of general mourning or of sickness in the royal family, but 
before var (a sacred function), or before a great feast, a taboo- 
day or daya are proclaimed ; no one may cook food, no lire or 
light may be kindled, no one may go outside of hia house, no 
domeBtic animal may utter a sound (dogs are muzzled, cocks 
put under a calabash). In Mexico, too, the principal feasts 
of the two chief deities, Tezoatlipoca and Huitzilopochtli, 
were preceded by a taboo period, " notice of which was 
solemnly given by the officials." ' In Mad^ascar there are 
days on which it is taboo to go outside the house or begin 
any business ; " the child who comes into the world on one of 
those days is drowned, exposed, or buried alive, for it belongs 
to the gods, and therefore may not be kept from them." * 

This last quotation may make it easier to understand 
why work is taboo on a holy day ; anything be^un or done on 
sudi a day belongs to Vbe god, and is not for common use. 
But the reference to a god is not indispensable ; work done 
or b^un on an "unclean" day is equally unfit for every- 
day use, though there is no god for it to beloi^ ta An 
exact parallel may be found in the matter of raiment, of 
" best clothes " and " mourning." The clothes which a mourner 
wears become " defiled " by his contact with the deceased ; 
and, when the days of his " impurity " are over, they are 
cast aside ; they can no longer be used in his ordinary 
avocations, for they would communicate to all that he touched 
and to everything that he did the pollntion with which t^ey 
are infected. He therefore confines himself to one set of 
garments, in order not to spoil too many ; and if it is t^e 
custom in his country to mark tabooed objeote by some 
special colour, be is expected to wear raiment of that colour, 
to warn off thoee who otherwise might onwittingly come in 
contact with him and become defiled. So, too, the clothes 
whidi & man wore in the worship of the gods acquired 
sanctity and could not be used in bis ordinary avocations 
(just as " among the later Jews the contact of a sacred volume 
or a phylactery ' defiled the hands ' and called for an 

> EUii, TAi-iptainng PtcpUt, 68. * Pwjut, Xtte TorAl, 1. MS. 

■mriUe, E4I. Otiptvp. tuM-ein. i. 167. 
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ablution"'). A special set of garmeata therefore was 
reserved for this purpose exclusively ; these were presumably 
the best that the wearer possessed, and so " in early times best 
clothes meant clothes that were taboo for the purposes of 
ordinary life." ' On the Gold Coast there is a special colour 
(white) for holy days, distinguished from that distinctive 
of mourning (red).' 

Intennediate between the taboo on " best clothes " and 
that on " mourning " is tJie Kew Zealand taboo already 
mentioned on a garment on which the glance of a chief has 
rested. Intermediate, too, between " holy days " and days of 
mourning are the dies tu/osH of the Romans and the ^fUpai 
avo^ti&E? of the Oreeks, which were neither dedicated to 
any god nor " unclean," bat were certainly taboo days. 

To a certain extent, it is plain, the transmissibility or 
infection of taboo can be explained by the laws of the Associa- 
tion of Ideas : the sentiment with which a person or thing is 
regarded coloors all that is associated with that person or 
thing, and may be revived by anything which reminds us of 
it or him. " The glove upon that hand " has for the lover 
some of the glamour which snrrounda his mistress ; to all, the 
scene of former misery is painfuL So, too, the terror which 
attaches to a thing taboo may be reawakened by anything 
which calls it to mind ; of all things blood is most taboo ; 
hence in Polynesia red berries are taboo, because of their 
colour ; on the Gold Coast " every spot where the earth is of 
a red colour is believed to be or to have been the place of 
abode of a Sasabonsum," * and is taboo ; and in both countries 
red is the colour used to signify that a thing is tabooed. But 
whereas civilised man is aware that the association between 
such ideas is merely mental, to the sav^e the connection is 
real The savage believes that the same terrible consequences 
— whatever they may be — which ensue on contact with 
blood, do actually and really follow on contact with things 
which by their colour or otherwise remind him thereof. That 
primitive man should mistake the mental association for a 
real connection was inevitable ; he could not do otherwise. 
The reality of the connection was not for him matter of 

' Sobertaon Smith, lUiigitm oflht StmOti, 452. ■ Ibid. 453. 

■ See Ellii, TAi-^ealnng Feoplet, 88, 89, BS, IGS. * Jbid. 35. 
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argument ; it was a self-evident fact, of which he had direct 
conacionsDees and immediate certitude. But if this ie so, if 
man b^an with this belief, and did not infer or deduce it 
from anything, then we must reject those theones which 
represent taboo as beii^ the consequence of some other belief, 
Bucb as that things taboo transmit a material, physical 
pollution, or that some supernatural influence is transmitted, 
or that the dead man's spirit adheres to those who touch the 
corpsa The material, physical theory (impUed in the use of 
the terms "contagion," "infection" of taboo) is untenable, 
becanse the belief in taboo is not an induction based upon 
observation, experience, and experiment, but an i priori 
conviction : it is not an inference from such facts of obeerva- 
tion as that pitch, mud, etc., defile, but a belief prior to, 
independent of, indeed, irreconcilable with the facte of experi- 
ence. The theory of a supernatural cause is simply super- 
fluous ; the connection between the two associated ideas was 
a self-evident fact, which for the savage required no ex- 
planation — supernatural or other — but was rather itself the 
explanation of other things. 

But though the laws of the Aesociation of Ideas explain 
the transmiesibility of taboo and account for the fact that 
whatever is mentally associated with the thing taboo awakens 
the same terror as the thing itself, still they obviously cannot 
expkin why the thing itself is terrible to begin with. To 
learn that, we must examine the things themselves. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THIHOS TABOO 

Befoke b^iDning to examine things taboo, with a view to 
seeing whether they possess any common quality, whether 
any general statement can be made with regard to them, 
whether, in fine, it is possible to frame any induction from 
them, it is plain that we must discriminate between things 
which I will veutnre henceforth to distinguish as things 
taboo and things tabooed. Both classes are " infectious " and 
communicate their mysterious and dangerous qualities to 
whatever they come in contact with ; but things tabooed are 
those which would not possess the taboo-infection, if they 
had not derived it from contact with somethiug else taboo or 
tabooed, whereas things taboo are those which do not derive 
the contagion from anything else, hut have it inherent in them- 
selves. A siugle thing taboo might infect the whole universe; 
on the Loango Coast, a divine king's glance would infect a river 
and the river infect all in its course ;* in modem Polish folk- 
lore a corpse may not be carried over a stream,' for the same 
reason ; taboo persons are generally not allowed to be seen by 
the sun, for they would infect him, and he the universe. 

For the purpose of this chapter, therefore, we must set 
aside things tabooed. Food, for instance, is not inherently 
taboo, though it may become tabooed in many ways — if it is 
tonched, intentionally or unintentionally, by a sorcerer (in 
the Mnl^rave Islands), or by an Amatonga (amongst the Zulus), 
or by a " tapued person " (in Kew Zealand), or by the Mikado, 
or by the sick (in Fiji), or by mourners (Tahiti, New Zealand, 
Samoa), or by a superior chief (Fiji and Tonga), or by an out- 
cast (Burma and the Brahmins); and as the bands are 

1 Butun, Loaago KiUte, i. 208. > Am UTqudl, iii Gl, 
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used for all aorts of thiiiga and are specially liable therefore 
to become " unclean," not only are mourners not allowed in 
Tahiti to feed themselves " lest the food, defiled by tbe touch 
of their polluted bands, should cause their own death," ' not 
only bas the tabooed person in Timor to be fed like a little 
child, for the same reason,^ not only was sacred food consumed 
in Mexico by a sort of " bob-cherry " performance without the 
use of the hands," but in Tanna no food whatever might be 
offered with tbe bare hands, as such contact might give the 
food a potency for evil ; finally, as a taboo person can infect 
thii^ by bis mere glance, it is a common precaution to allow 
no one to see you take your food.* 

Tabooed persons, too, must be distinguished from persons 
taboo ; and under tbe former head must probably be placed 
criminals and the sick. There is reason to think that in 
primitive society tbe only criminals are the violators of taboo ; 
and this crime carries its own punishment with it, for in the 
act of breaking taboo the offender himself becomes tabooed, 
and no one in the community will touch him or have any- 
thing to do with him. In fine, as the only offence known to 
primitive society is taboo-breaking, so the only punishment is 
excommunication. As f ar aa the early Indo-Europeans are 
concerned, the evidence of linguistic palieontolc^ is clear 
upon the latter point : " wretch " is a word which goes back 
to the earliest Aryan times, and it means an outlaw.' Even 
in historic times the Eoman community continued to protect 
itself by the interdict from fire and water, the object of 
which was probably in its origin rather to save those neces- 
saries of life from pollution than to punish the offender." As 
for the sick, the taboo on them is, I think, confined to 
Polynesia, and is expressly explained aa due to the fact that 
an aiua or spirit enters them : they are thereby tabooed, but 
they are not taboo. 

* Wilkei, U.S. Biploring ExptdiUm, iii. IIG. 

* BMUe, JW. dt*ftup. non-rfr. ii. 162, ' Pftyne, Awe World, i. 428. 

* Ur.CrawlejgiTeBiDBtSDceifrom Abyasinis, Nubia, Madagaacar, the Aitocs, 
Cscongo, Cauna, Dahomey, Congo, the Monbuttoo, Uie Fongo Cout, Aahanti, 
ToDga, the Bakairi, the Ear^a, Loango Coast, Celebes, Sandwich Islands. FoOt- 
Let), Ti. 2. 1*0. 

* Schrader, Prehittorte AtUiquitia ofOu Aryan Pei^Ut, 350. 

* Qrauger, Worahip oftU lUmani, 268 ; cf. Geetopro S. Roado, % 71. 
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In the same way, it is clear that, for the purposes of 
this chapter, we most daas as tabooed and not as taboo all 
persons, animals, and objects in which a sapematnral spirit 
takes np his aboda But though all supernatural beings are 
ioherently taboo, we are not yet in a position to convert the 
proposition simply and say that all things taboo are super- 
natural : we have to inquire without prejudice whether as a 
matter of fact there are things taboo and yet not super- 
naturaL However this may turn out to be, a thing or 
person may nndoubtedly become tabooed by contact with the 
sapematoraL Hence strainers are not inherently taboo, but 
as belonging to strai^ gods bring with them strange super- 
natural influencee. It is well, therefore, not to touch their 
food or eat with them — as the Yule Islanders hold and are 
supported by the Papuans of Humboldt Bay, the black- 
fellows of Victoria, and the Atiu Islanders,^ as well as the 
inhabitants of Van Diemen's Land.* A common practice, 
also, is to fumigate strai^^ers, to drive away their evil 
influences, or for tite natives to ofier blood to their own gods 
and 80 gain divine protection. The early explorers of the 
Hew World mistakenly rcfjarded these proceedings as done 
in their honour : in Fidmeria, " when they recieue straungers 
or newe gnestes ... in token of friendshippe, they drawe a 
little blond from themselaes either out of the tongue, hand, 
arme, or any other part of the bodie." * 

Finally, to our list of things tabooed rather than taboo 
we most add two— if originally they were two and not one 
class — in which the in^tation of taboo has had marked 
effects on the progress of civilisation ; they are property and 
wives. In Polynesia, women before marriage are noa (common, 
safe), afterwards tabooed. So, too, in Maynmbe it is death 
to touch another man's wife, whereas unmarried women are 
free to all;* and, elsewhere on the Loango Coast, married 
women are so taboo that things must not be handed directly 
to them by a man, but most be put down on the ground for 
them to pick up.' In the same way a Waliab making 

> Onwlsy, loe. eU. ' RevUle, Btl. des ptttp. wm-nv. a. 169. 

■ H>klu;t, Eidork of tiu Wt»t litdUt, Decads ir. ch. 4. Betnal Diaz 
repestedl; makea the ssnie niitAke. 

* Bwtbn, Loa»go KUtU, i. Z44. ■ Jbid. 168. 
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offerings to a Brahmin must not band them bat put them on 
the gronnd for him to pick up.' As for property generally, 
in Polynesia the owner protects himself in possession by 
tabooing it; where liahing ia conducted co-operatively, the 
catch is tabooed until divided; when a diamond mine was 
supposed to have been found near Honolulu, King Tame- 
hameba at once tabooed it, in order to appropriate it 
exclusively to himself; and European shipmasters who did 
not care for native visitors got their vesBels tabooed by a 
native chief. In the Uoluccas charms are used for the 
protection of property which have the power of bringing 
illness or misfortune on the thiet^ And, according to 
Hakluyt, the Caribs cultivated the plant called by them 
Hay ; each man had his own plot of ground, and " enery one 
inclosetb his portion onely with a little cotton line and they 
account it a matter of sacriledge if any passe ouer the corde 
and treade on the possesaioa of his neighbour, and holde it 
for certayne that whoso violateth this 8a(a«d thing shall 
shortly perish." * So, too, in Melanesia, "in the eastern islands, 
tiie tambu [taboo] sign is often two sticks crossed and placed 
in the ground. In such a manner, the St. Christoval native 
secures his patch of ground from intrusion." * In Eastern 
Central Africa, " the same word that is used for betrothing 
a girl is also applied to the selecting of a piece of ground for 
hoeing. A person who wants a new farm goes forth and 
makes his selection. After doing so he takes bunches of 
long grass and ties rotmd the trees in that field. Everyone 
that passes knows by the grass put upon the trees that the 
field has been taken possession of. . . . In the sune way 
the intending husband pomts to the cloth that he has given 
to the girl, and says, ' She is mine.' " ' 

But the distinction between things tabooed and things 
taboo is not the only distinction that it is necessary to draw. 
The very conception of taboo, based as it largely is on the 
association of ideas, ia one peculiarly liable to extension by 
analogy. If, for iostance, a species of things ia taboo, then 

■ Bastian, Oai. AtUn, v. 53. » Waitz-Oerlaiid, AiOhropologie, <n. 85*. 

■ Haklajt, ffisUirie of the Wea India, Decade Tiii. ob. S. 
* Guppy, TJie Solomon l$iands, 32. 

' DnlT Uaedonild, j{fricana, i. 118. 
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ex aimvdaiUia eaittela, in the Bupererogatton of precaution, 
the whole geuns to which the species belonge might well 
coma to be taboo. Or an mdividual which originally was 
only taboo at certain periods of its existence might easily 
oome to be considered taboo at ail times. Or we might 
expect it priori that new social institntions would, on the 
analc^ of old ones, come to be protected by the power of 
taboo. And, as a matter of tact, unless we are going to 
ascribe division into castes to primitive society, we have 
in them a cleat case of the growl^ of a taboo, and of ite 
extension by anali^ : tbe members of an inferior caste 
are treated by tbe superior castes as criminals were treated 
by primitive society; ontoasta are, like onUaws, taboo — 
eatii^, especially, moflt be avoided " with publicans and 
sinners." 

It was not, however, specially for the benefit of outcasts 
that the last paragraph was pmned. Of persons or things 
inherently taboo we have now two classes left : one consists 
of sapemstttral beings, the other includes blood, new-bom 
children with their mothers, and corpses; and it is oon- 
ceivable that the taboo on one class was extended by analogy 
to the other class. That is a question to be considered here- 
after. At present our business is to show that blood, etc, 
are as a matter of fact taboo. 

As for blood, its taboo character has been so fully 
demonstrated by Mr. Frazer ^ as to be beyond possibility of 
doobt. Here it will suffice to add one or two instances to 
hia collection. Blood, as we have already seen, tabooes 
whatever it falls on, and renders the object or spot useless 
for all common purpoBes. Hence the very general precau- 
Uons taken to prevent royal or sacred blood from being 
spilled on the ground. Thus in Angoy tbe blood of royal 
women may not be shed, and if they have to be put to 
death, their ribs must be broken.* In Dahomi, in 1818, 
Gezo dethroned Adanlosan, and " as the royal blood may not 
be shed, Adanlosan, bound band and foot, was walled up in 
a small room, and left to die of starvation." ' In Dat«iba 
it was ordained that a priest who has oFTended " shall eytber 

> QoUm Bough, L 178 fH ■ BwtUii, iMuigo KUiU, I. 216. 
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be atoned to death or bnmed."^ So, too, the blood of 
sacrifice was not allowed to be spilled on the ground either 
in ancient E^ypt or in ancient India; according to the 
Grihya Sutra,* "the effused blood, which at the time of 
immolation was held in a vessel, should be thrown on 
handles of kti^ grass." Strabo,' too, says of an Indian tribe 
that they do not shed the blood of the victims they offer to 
the gods, but strangle the animals. And in uicient Egypt, 
" when an ox was sacrificed at the grave, a priesdy official 
caught in a vessel the blood which flowed from the throat 
when cut (cf. Pyramid text, Teta, line 144)."* Even to see 
a thing taboo is dangerous. Blood therefore must not be 
Been, and in ancient India, it appears from a Frayoga,^ " the 
institutor of the sacrifice and the priests should sit during 
the operation with their faces averted, so as not to behold 
the sanguinary work." Naturally, therefore, the shedder of 
blood is r^arded as taboo. Amongst the Yumos of 
Colorado the man-slayer is taboo for a month, during which 
time he must fast ; * and the Kaffir is " unclean " after a 
battla^ Animal blood produces the same effects. The 
Hottentot after a hunt must purify himself from the blood of 
the animals he has slaia^ 

The " sanctity " or " imcleannesB " of the new-bom child 
and its mother may next be illustrated. In West Africa, 
" after childbirth, the mother is considered unclean for seven 
days." ° The Leaf-Wearers of Orisaa also seclude a woman 
after childbirth for seven days." On the Loango Coast the 
mother is taboo for as long as six months.^' In Celebes she is 
pamali ( = taboo) fw a period the length of which is not 
stated." Amongst the Australian tribes of lat. 31° 0' S., 
long. 138° 55' R, " for a short time after birth of child she 

' Hkklurt, EUtwU ofihe WeaC IndUi, Deofule tu. ch. 10. 

' Quoted by B^eDdralUs Hitn, Indo-Aryant, i. SSS. ' P. 710. 

* A, WiedenuDD in Am Urquell, iii. lli. 

*MS. No. 15S2, Sanskrit College of CakatU, qnot«d by Rajendr^Ua 
Ultra, Indo-Aryma, i. B72. 

■ Baatian, Dtr Mtnach, iii. 24. ' Ihid. 

' Ihid. ' Ellis, Tthi-sjieaking Peopia, 239. 

'" Journal of the AnihTopological Society, III. cuxvt 

" Burtiau, Loango X\Me, i. 184. 

" WftiU-OerUnd, AnthrvpelcgU, vi. S55. 
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IB considered tmcleaD." > In Central Aastralia " the mother 
IB iaolated ontil she is able to leave her BecInBion with the 
baby."* For the Austr&IianB generally, one moon is the 
length of time stated.^ Being herself taboo, she tabooes 
evOTythii^ with which she comes in contact ; therefore, on 
the Amazon, " when a birth takes place in the boose, every- 
thing is taken out of it, even the pans and pots, and bows 
and arrows, till next day " ; * and in Western Africa the 
mother " can touch nothing without rendering it also 
unclean."' The vessels she has need must therefore, like 
those of the Mikado, be burned ; and her hair — for it 
conveys the infection of taboo — be likewise homed. PersonB 
taboo cannot take food into their hands without " infecting " 
it and rendering it unfit for consnmption. The Kaniagmut 
mother therefore must be fed by others, and they, to avoid 
the contagion, must not touch her but offer the food on a 
Btiok. In Travancore the Veddah father shares the taboo, 
and dare not eat anything but roots. Among the Pioj^s of 
Putmnayo, both parents tost for days after the birth of a 
child." The Caribs, too, fasted on the occasion.^ Finally, 
the taboo is removed by some mode of purification : amongst 
the Leat-Wearera of Orissa the woman bathes and a feast is 
made.^ Amoi^t the Alfoers, not only must the mother be 
purified in running water, but, on the return from the stream, 
the whole village must beat the father with sticks, wishing 
good-luck to the new-bom child.' On the Gold Coast, when 
three months have elapsed, the mother " makes offerings to 
the tutelary deity of the family ; and then, attired in her 
beet clothes, and covered with gold ornaments, she pays visita 
to her friends and neighbours, accompanied by a band of 
sioging women, who sing boi^ of thank^ving for her aafe 
delivery," " 

The new-bom child also possesses the taboo-infection in 
a high d^ree. Just as the Polynesian chief rendered the 

' Jmirnal <fth« AnthropologiaU IiutUvU, iiiv. 2. 1S8. » /Wi. 183, 

» Iltid. 187. * Wallace, Tramlt on the Anuuon, M6. 

* BUe, he.eit ' Awrnoi o/lhx Jnlhropologiatl IiatiitUe, riiL 222. 
' HiiUeT, OaehichU der Amenkanischen UT-rtligUmm, 212. 

* Jourtuti of the Anlhropalagieal Soeietg, III, exxivi. 

* BMtUn, Oett. Atim, v. 270. 

■* Ellis, Tihi-^xating Peopla, 233. 
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ground on which he trod taboo, so amongst the Uexicane 
children on the day of birth were eo taboo they might not be 
put upon the grouDd.^ AmongBt the Bj'^ka, aa commonly 
in modern European folk-lore, new-bom children are the 
especial prey of evil apirita,' that is to say are tahoo, for the 
restrictions of taboo are treqaeotly thus explained, when the 
institution itself has otherwise perished. The child, like the 
mother, being thus " infectious," must be purified. Amongst 
the Cariba, the purification was effected by sprinkling the 
child with some of the fiither's blood.* Amoi^t the AUoers, 
the child was washed in swine's blood.* On the Qold Coast 
mm is squirted over the child by the father." The mm ia a 
substitute or surrogate for blood. Finally, in Polynesia, the 
Tohnnga or priest dips a green twig into water and sprinkles 
the child's head, or else immerses the in^t totally." The 
common custom of wadiing the new-bom child is probably 
to be r^rded as originally ceremonial rather than cleanly in 
intent Amongst the Damaras, " a new-bora child ia waahed 
— the only time he is ever washed in his life— then dried 
and greased, and the ceremony is over."' 

The perfect parallel between the three notions of 
" uocleanness," " holiueaa," and taboo pare and simple, is well 
marked in the case of oorpsee — ^with which our list of things 
inherently taboo conclndes. As contact with what is holy or 
taboo makes a thing holy or taboo, so in West Africa — and 
indeed we may say universally — " those persons who have 
touched the corpse are considered unclean." * Aa the new- 
born child or a " tapued person " tabooes the ground he 
touches, so amongst the Buryata the corpse of a Shaman is 
placed " on a felt carpet, so that it be not defiled by contact 
with the ground " ; * and a lingering survival of this feeling 
is probably the explanation of some modem European folk- 
lore, e.g. in the Tirol a corpse must be conveyed by the high- 
road ', " in some parts of England the conveyance of a corpse 

< Butiao, OaL Asim, v. 41. * Ibid. 47. 

• Hiiller, loe. ciL * Baatiu, op. eit. v. 270, 

• Ellie, loe. dt. * Waitz-GerUnd, Anlhropologu, vi. 133 •ad 362. 
' GalUiD, South Africa. 190. 

■ £llis, TAi-tpaMitg PtapiM, Stt. 

• Journal (jftht AiiAropoit)gicai IiulituU, udv. 2. 186. 
<■■ ButUn, Ser Mauch, iL 32S. 
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over privste property ie supposed to give a right of yraj. 
Ttiat contact with a corpse, like contact with things holy or 
taboo, renders special veetments necessary, has been already 
meDtioned. Here we need only add one quotation to show 
that the reason is that the garments are rendered useless, 
and therefore, sometiinee at least, must be destroyed. On 
the Slave Coast, " at the end of the period of mourning the 
widows put on clean cloths, the old cloths being burned. At 
Agyteh, men who have lost their head wives do this also."' 
Not only are clothes taboo but the bouse also, either for a cer- 
tain period (eight days amongst the Hill Dyaks,* one according 
to the funeral law of Ceoe '), or altogether, in which case the 
house is deserted or destroyed (" usually the apartment in 
which the deceased is bnried is closed, and never used again, 
and sometimee the roof is removed " *}, juat as amongst the 
Ewe-speaking peoples the house of a perstm struck by the 
ligbtning-god is plundered, and even in the Middle Ages a 
mardeorer'B house was formally and solemnly pulled down.* 
That death, like the service of the gods, makes the day 
OQ which it takes place taboo for other purposes, has 
been already pointed out, as also that the very name 
of the deceased or of a god may be tabooed. Again, 
thoee who have touched Iu)ly things, or are — like the 
[ffieet and prieatesB of Artemis Hymnia ' — themselves 
holy, may not eat like other people, i.e. may not touch 
food with Uieij hands, and on the same ground, namdy, that 
they would taboo their own food ; " those who attended the 
deceased were most careful not to handle food, and for days 
were fed by others as if they were helpless infants." ' Hence 
some peoples, pushing thin{^ to their logical oonolnsion, 
fast altogether in mournii^, as also in the case of vows (for 
persons under a vow are dedicate and sacred to the god 

I EllU, Bui«'tp»aliinffPtaplM,l90. 

* Wuti-QnUnd, AntKropatofit, vi SU. ' Botlit, /mwt. Anl. 8W. 

* Ellis, Tbrula-apMLtiflf Pt^ta, IGO. C£ DobruhoOar, Binary tff Ot 
Abipontt, iL 279, "the honse which he (the deoeued) inhabited Uie; pull 
eDtirel; to pieoei " ; Im Thurn, /ndtOM of ffaiana, 22G, " • feut ia oelsbrated, 
tad tha hoiue ii thm dntrted fin em " ; Dormui, iVinutwi 8i^*rttitioHt, 
" the Ojibwsyi polled down the hotue in which anyone had died "; to, too, the 
Nav^os, Seminolee, Arkansaa, and New Englith tiibee. 

■Port, OtiehltattgmoiitniiilUift, 118. <PaasankB, viii 18. 

^ Turner, Nintttm Yean in Folymtia, 228. 
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to whom the vow is made). " Fastmg was common at 
such times (t.e. mourniDg), and they who did so ate nothing 
during the day, but had a meal at night ; reminding us of 
what David said when mourning the death of Ahner : So do 
God to me and more also, if I taste iread or ought else till 
the sun ie dovm."^ Amongst the Ewe-speaking peoples, 
" the relatives most fast." * Amongst the Tshi-speaking 
peoples, " from the moment of death, the relatives of 
the deceased, and the members of the hooaehold, abstain from 
food and continue fasting as long as their strength permits." * 
Amongst the Yoraba-speaking peoples, " usage requires them to 
refuse all food, at least for the first twenty-four hours, after 
which they usually allow themselves to be persuaded to take 
some nourishment."* The Caribs also fasted daring mourning.* 
Holy persons, such as the SeUi, and tabooed persons, 
e^. candidates prepared for initiation in the Eleusinia, 
generally may not wash, for fear, probably, leet the sanctity 
should be conununicated by the water to other persons or 
things, in the same way as the impurity of the murderer in 
Qreece might be conveyed by the ofierings used in his purifica- 
Hon. The hair and nail-parings of holy persons are also 
capable of conveying the taboo-infection. Hence they either 
remove their hair before entering into the taboo-state, or else 
allow it to grow during that period and remove and dispose 
of it carefully afterwards. These restrictions are common to 
mourners, as well as to persons under a vow, or otherwise 
sacred. In Central Africa, " while a woman's husband is 
absent, she goes without anointing her head or washing her 
face";* and amongst the ancient Mexicans the rebtives of 
a merchant abroad did not wash their heads or faces * — a 
restriction which was probably part of a tow for the safety 
of the absent one. In the Uiaotze tribe, at a parent's death 
the son remains in the house forty-nine days without 
washing his face;^ and when it is said of the Leaf-Wearers 
of Orissa that the only death ceremonies known to them are 

' Turnsi, Nintlm Ttam in TM^iuna, 223. ■ EUu, ItS. 

* Bllii, 2S9. < EUii, 167. 
■ BMtiui, Der Umteh, 11. 828. 

* Haodooald, AfriauM, \. 81. * Sibagon, bk. It. o. 19. 
■> BMtUn, Dtr MnuA, it 111. 
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bathing and fasting, this probably implies a previoiia 
(ceremonial) unwashen state. Amongst the negroes of the 
Gold Coast " the relattons may not wash themselvee or comb 
their bair during the fnneral ceremonies, in consequence of 
which the rites themselves are sometimes styled Ofo, 
' unwashed.' " ^ "In Agweh a widow is supposed to remain 
shut up for six months in the room in which her husband is 
buried, daring which time she may not wash or change 
her clothes. ... At the end of the period of mournii^ the 
widows wash, shave the head, pare the nails, and put on clean 
cloths, the old cloths, the hair, and the nail-parings being 
homed."' Amongst the Crow Indians the widow shaves 
her head and her mourning ceases when the hair has grown 
again.' In the Tonga Islands, at the death of a Tooitonga 
the whole population shaved their heads.* In Savage Island 
" Uie women singed off the hair of their heads as a token of 
monming on the death of their husbands." ^ In Siam the 
head is shaved as a sign of mourning.* He classical reader 
will be reminded of the Greek and Soman funeral custom. 
On the Gold Coast " the nearest relatums of the deceased, 
of both sexes, shave the head and all hair from their 
bodies. This has commonly been r^rded as a eiga of grief ; 
bnt, having in view the shaving of the head by women on 
the sacred days of deities, which are days of rejoicing, it 
appears rather to be a sign of respect" ' Amongst the Iwe- 
speaking and the Yomba-speaking peoples also, shaving 
marks the termination of the period of monmii^.^ Amongst 
the Sonmoo or Woobra Indians of the Kew World, " the hair 
is cropped in sign of monming " ; ^ and the Ausb«lian blacks 
" nsnally shave the head and plaster themselves vrith white 
copi or iHpe-day." " Amongst the Bakongo, on the 4eath 
of a chief, " all his followers shaved their heads in token of 
mooming."^^ Of the Abipones, last century it was noted 

■KUia, TombaipeaJnng PtppUM, ISO. 

* EUia, ADa-qMwfc>«v iVplM, ISO. 

* BMtUn, Der JTnucA, U. 828. * Ihriaer, Tonga lOamd*, 31*. 
■Tanitt, Sanua, S06. * BMtUn, Ottt. AiUn, iii 8S0. 
^ EUis, IW-qwoKfV P>opt»*, 341. 

■ Hlu, Sun, ISO; roTuba, ISO. 

* J0»mai oflM Am/uvpeloffkal InMHUe, uiv. 9. 307. 

" JUd. 188. u Ward, Confo OanniUJ», 48. 
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that " it is also a custom to shave the heads of widowe . . . 
and to cover them with a grey and black hood . . . which 
it is reckoaed a crime fer her to take off till she marriee 
f^;ain. A widower has his hair cropped, with many 
ceremonies, and his bead covered with a little net-shaped hat, 
which is not taken off till the hair grows again." > Of the 
Indians of Guiana it still holds good that " the survivors 
crop their hair," * and of the Fijians " many make themselves 
' bald for the dead.' "' 

Purification, agam, is required not only of the mourners, 
but of all who may have touched the dead, just as contact 
with a holy volume " defiled the hands " of the later Jews 
and entailed ablution. " Contact with a corpse renders a 
person unclean, and he must purify himself by washing 
in water from head to foot."* "Those persons who have 
touched the corpse are considered unclean ; and, after the 
interment, they proceed in procession to the nearest well 
or brook, and sprinkle tbemselves with water, which is the 
ordinary native mode of puiificatioiL"' In Samoa " the fifth 
day (of monmii^) was a day of ' purification.' They bathed 
the face and bandB with hot water, and then they were ' clean,' 
and resumed the usual time and mode of eating." " In Peru 
" certain springs were assigned as places for ablution after 
performing funeral rites."' In ancient Greece a basin of 
lustral water was placed at the door of tite house of mourning 
for purposes of punfication.f 

Since, then, the reluctance to come in contact with a 
ooTpse and the precautions taken by those who have to come 
or have come into such contact are identical with the 
relnctanoe and precaution observed in the case of other 
things taboo or tabooed, it is reasonable to look for an 
identical cause. Now, the supposed hostility or malevolence 
of the spirit of the deceased will not serve as a common cause : 
the phylacteries and the sacred volume of the Jews were not 

■ Dobriihofite, Bitlory of tin Abipotttt, ii. 18. 

* Im TbMtn, /ndioM qf Oviama, S2i. 

* WiUUnw, FititMdOu F<iiaa», L VI. * BlU^ Snt, 160. 

* Ellis, TAi-^ptaking PeepUt, 241. 

* Turner, IfifnUtn Taan in Polynena, 228. 

^ Vvjat, Stie fForld, 1. 41fi ; Mukhftn, Milt$ Mi X«wt <if the Inau, IS. 

■ Km. AU. lOa 
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the seat of any hostile spiritual influence, the Mikado was 
not malevolent towards his own people, and yet contact, 
direct or indirect, with him or them was avoided as 
Bcrapulonsly as contact with a corpse. Besides, the rites tor 
driving away the spirit of the deceased — and there are many 
such rites' — are altc^ether distinct from and have nothing 
in common with the precautions takes to prevent contact 
with the corpse. Fear of evil spirits, therefore, cannot be 
the source of the world-wide institution of taboa What the 
source was, we have yet to consider — in our next chapter. 

' 7or M>me Indo-Enropeoa rites, see mj paper in the Clamcal Sfiiae for 
JtmelSH. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

TABOO, HOBALITT, AND BEUOIOH 

In Polynesia the institution of taboo was closely entwined 
¥nth the social and political constitutions of the various 
states ; taboos were imposed by the priests and the nobility, 
and the unwritten code of taboo corresponded in many 
important respects with the legal and social codes of more 
advanced civilisations. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
the earlier students of the system r^arded it as an artificial 
invention, a piece of state-craft, cunningly devised in the 
interests of the nobility and priests. This view is, how- 
ever, now generally abandoned. Wider researches have shown 
that the institution is not due to state-enactment or to 
priest-craft, for the simple reason that it is most at home in 
communities which have no state-oi^anisation, and flourishes 
where there are no priests or no priesthood. Above all, the 
belief is not artificial and imposed, but spontaneous and 
universal. 

Taboo was next explained, and is still explained, as a 
religious observance ; everything belonging to or connected 
with a god is forbidden or taboo to man. This explanation, 
however, has the fault, fatal to a hypothesis, of not accounting 
for all the facta It is true that everything sacred is taboo ; 
it is not true that everything taboo is sacred. Temples and 
all the apparatus of ritual belong to the god, and therefore 
are taboo ; and even the corpse-taboo may be brought into 
a sort of harmony with this theory, if we assume that the 
spirit which has left the corpse becomes a god, and if we 
also further assume that the spirit is r^jarded as hostile by 
the mourners. With a little more strain upon the theory, 
it can be made also to explain the blood-taboo ; for the blood 
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is commonly r^srded as the seat of, or ae itaelf being the 
life and the Bpirit But it seems too great a strain to say 
that " new-bom children belonged also to the god, and there- 
fore were strictly taboo, tc^ether with their mothers." ' In 
fine, it is impoesible to make out that all things " andean " 
were originally " sacred," or to show that the carcasea of 
vermin ' ever " belonged " to any god. 

The latest theory of taboo ia that put forward by Mr. 
Crawley. In hia own words, " the principle of Social Taboo 
is an idea . . . that the attributes assigned to the individual 
who is feared, loathed, or despised are materially transmissible 
by contact of any sort." ' The expression " Social Taboo " 
seems to imply that its author does not claim for bis principle 
that it explains religious taboa Anyhow, the gods are not 
" loathed or despised," aud their " attributes " would seem 
rather to be desirable than things to be shunned. But, with- 
out labouring the argument that no explanation is satisfactory 
which does not account for all the facts, religious as well as 
social ; and without denying that savages think " qualitiee " 
are transmissible by physical contact, we may still point out 
that it is not the transmission of loathed or despised attributes 
— such as the weakness and timidity of women — that savages 
fear. " An Australian black-fellow, who discovered that his 
wife had lain on his blanket . . . died of terror in a fort- 
night."* There was something more here than fear of 
becoming weak and timid. Again, it is surely a " social " 
taboo which forbids a slave from touching a chieftain's food ; 
bat the sanction of the taboo is no mere fear of contracting 
the chiefs " qualities," as the following instance shows : — " It 
happened that a New Zealand chief of high rank and great 
sanctity had left the remains of his dinner by the wayside. 
A slave, a stout, hungry fellow, coming up after the chief had 
gone, saw the unfinished dinner, and ate it up without asking 
qoestions. Hardly bad he finished, when he was informed 
by a horror-stricken spectator that the food of which he had 
eaten was the chiefs. ' I knew the unfortunate delinquent 
well He was remarkable for courage, and had signalised 

' 0«rluid, Antkropotoffu, vi. 346. ■ her. xi. 33 S. 

■ Fdk-Lan (Jaii« 189K}, vi. 2. 130. 

* Fnter, Oelden Bough, i. 170, relerring to Joum. AiUhrop. Iiut. ix. 4C8, 
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himself in the wars of the tribe. ... No sooner did he hear 
the fatal news than he was seized by the most extraordinaty 
coDTulsions and cramp in the stomach, which never ceased 
till he died, about sun-down the same day.' " ' Contact with 
the Mikado's clothes or drinking vessels was avoided, not 
from fear of contracting any of his qualities, but becaose the 
clothes would cause swellings and pains all over the body, 
and the vessels would bum up the throat. Contact with a 
corpse, which might, one would have thought, lead to con- 
tracting the " quality " of death, prodacea loss of hair and 
teeth.' In Whydah the n^roes may not look upon the 
sacred python, when it goes in procession, because, if they 
did, " their bodies would at once become the prey of loathsome 
maggots."' Fear of contractii^ the qualities of the thing 
loathed does not, as far as appears, seem to be alleged by the 
savage as his reason for avoidii^ persons or things taboo. He 
is not o(Hnmonly explicit as to the consequences of breaking 
taboo ; he only gets so br as something plainly suggested by the 
association c^ ideas, e.g. tabooed food will disi^ree with him 
more or lees seriously ; clothes be, like the robe steeped in 
the blood of Neeeus, more or less uncomfortable But as a 
rule the consequences are left in the v^^e ; they are matter 
for private and divers conjectures — tiie one thing about 
which the sav^e has no doubt is that the taboo must not 
be broken. In fine, the imperative of toboo is cat^orical, 
not hypotheticaL 

The last sentence will have reminded the reader that, 
according to the Intuitionist school of moral philosophers, 
what distinguishes the Moral Sentiment and Ethical Laws 
from all others is precisely the fact that their conmiands are 
cat^rical, and that they require unconditional obedience 
without r^rd to the consequences. The man who is honest 
because to be honest is the best policy, is not actoated by a 
moral motive, for if dishonesty were a better policy, he would, 
for the same reason, parous it ; whereas the truly good man 
is he who does what is right because it is right, no matter 
what the consequences. That there is further a real connec- 
tion between taboo and morality has be«i noticed by Mr. 

■ Frazer, Dp. eil. 16S, and A Pskelw H«ori, Old Nac Zealand, M. 
* Onwler, Ftlk-Lon, Ice. eU. * Ellu, Sm-*pea]^iig FtopUt, fll. 
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Eraser, who says taboo " aubeerved the progress of civUisation 
by fofitermg oonceptions of the rights of property &aA the 
aaoctity of the marriage tia . . . We shall scarcely err in 
believing that even in advanced societies the moral seDtiments, 
in so far as they are merely sentiments, and are not based on 
an indaction from experience, derive much of their force from 
on original eystem of taboo." ^ 

We may now, taking leave of previous theories of taboo, 
go on onr own way ; and, as our starting-point, we wiU take 
the tact that among savages universally there are some things 
which categorically and unconditionally must not be done. 
Hat Uiis feeling ir a " primitive " sentiment, a tendency 
inherent in the mind of man, the following considerationa 
will, I hope, incline the reader to believe. Though all things 
taboo are dangerous, not all dangerous things are taboo ; for 
instance, it is not taboo to eat poieooous pUota, handle 
venomous serpent^ jump over a precipice, beard the lioa, or, 
in fine, to do anything the danger of which you can discover 
for yotu-aelf, either by your own experience or that of 
otheia On the contrary, it is thii^ which experience could 
never teach you to be dangerous that are taboo, such as 
touching a new-bom child, or the water in which a holy 
person has washed. Indeed, experienoe, so far from being 
able to generate tit6 bdief that these things are dangerous, 
would have ahown that there was no danger in them, and 
would not have given rise to but have destroyed the belief 
— the proof of which is that, in Polynesia, the belief in taboo 
has been broken down chiefly by the fact that Europeans 
violated taboos innumerable, and were, as the natives saw, 
none the woraa The sentiment, then, as it appears even 
in its earliest and lowest manifestations, cannot have been 
derived from experience ; it is prior to and even contradictory 
to experienca In fine, it is an inherent tendency of the 
human mind ; and as such it does not stand isolated and 
al<me, for in a previous chapter we have seen that the belief 
in the uniformity of nature, the tendency to expect what 
baa once happened to happen t^ain, is independent of, as it 
is often disappointed by ezperienca Between these two 
sentimrats, namely, the positive belief that what you have done 

' Sneydcpadia Brilannita, s.r. " Taboo," 
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ODce 70a can do again, and the native belief that there are 
some things whioh you must not do, there are other points 
of contact, as we ahall have occasion to note, besides their 
common origin. 

The next point in onr theory of taboo is that, though the 
moral sentiment undoubtedly does " derive much of its force 
from an original system of taboo," it is not merely in the 
morality of advanced societies that taboo continues to display 
its force, nor is taboo in its origin specifically moral. In 
advanced societies there are other things which must not be 
done, besides immoral acts, e.g. irreligious acts, breaches of 
the code of honour, violations of etiquette, etc. And in 
savage communities there are thii^ taboo which are not 
irreligious or immoral, but rather non-moral But the senti- 
ment, merely as a sentiment and apart from the reason or 
justification of it, is the same in all cases, namely, that the 
thing must not be done. The sentiment in itself, tiierefore, is 
neither exclusively moral, religious, nor Bocial. In other 
words, the sentiment is purely formal and without content ; 
the conviction that there are some things which must not be 
done does not help us at all to know what things they are 
which must not be done, just as the conviction that what has 
happened once will happen again under similar circumstancea 
does not tell us whether the circumstances of the second 
occasion of a given experience are similar to those of the 
first — whether the a we have before us is really similar to the 
a whioh was followed by h. 

How primitive man settled what things were not to be 
done there is no evidence to show. We will therefore 
content ourselves with the fact that as tar back as we can 
see in the history— or rather the prehistory— of man, taboo 
was never grossly material It marked the awe of man in the 
presence of what he conceived — often mistakenly — to be the 
supernatural ; and if his dread of contact with blood, babes, and 
corpses appears at first sight irrational, let us remember that 
in these, the three classes of objects which are inherently 
taboo, we have man in relation to the mystery of life and 
death, and in his affinity to that supernatural power which 
he conceived to be a spirit like himself. The danger of 
contact with these objects is " imaginary," if you like, hut it 
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ifl Bpiritnal, ie. it ia the feeling that experience, Bense- 
ezperieoce, is not the sole Bonrce or final test of truth ; and 
that the things vbich are eeen bring man daily into relation 
with things nnseen. For, once more, the essence of taboo is 
that it is, d priori, that without consulting experience it pro- 
nouncee certain things to be dangerous. Thoee things, as a 
matter of fact, were in a sense not dangerous, and the belief in 
their danger was irrational Yet had not that belief existed, 
there would be now no morality, and consequently no civilisa- 
tion. The things were indeed dangerous, but the danger was 
for us men of to-day, not for those who obeyed the taboo — for 
civilisation and not for the savsga It was a danger which 
no experience at the time could have discovered, so remote 
was it — and so great 

If the BavE^ appeals irrational io his choice of objects 
to be taboo, his beEef in the transmissibility of taboo was 
equally irrational — and equaUy essential to the prt^ress of man- 
kind. The belief that eveiy person who touched a thing 
taboo became himself tabooed, and was a fresh centre of 
infection to everyone and everything around him, is obviously 
an d priori belief, which is due not to experience at all, but 
to the association of ideas. The terror of the original taboo 
spread to all associated with it, and everything that suggested 
it This belief was a fallacy, as experience would at 
once have demonstrated, had the savt^ dared to make 
the experiment But this fallacy was the sheath which 
enclosed and protected a conception that was to blossom and 
bear a priceless fmit — the conception of Social Obligation. 
To respect taboo was a duty towards society, because the man 
who broke it canght the taboo contagion, and transmitted it 
to everyone and everything that he came in contact with. 
Thus the community had a direct and lively intereet in 
requiring that every member should respect taboo. On the 
other hand, it was equally the interest of the individual to 
avoid contact with things taboo, because the infection fell 
fiiat and moat fatally on him. Thus private interest and 
pnbUc good coincided exactly ; and the problem that puzzles 
modem moral philosophers so much, namely, which of the two, 
if they do not coincide, can a man reasonably be expected to 
follow, was aqd would be still absolutely inconceivable in % 
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community where taboo is an institution. It seems, there- 
fore, that those philosophers who r^jard selfshueBS as alone 
" natural " and primitive, have n^lected t^ actual facta (rf 
the case, for from the beginning the sense of duty towards 
society has been Deceesaiily present as a restraioing influence 
on the iudividuaL He has shrunk from violation of taboo 
not merely as an iudividual, but also and always as a member 
of society. The terror with which he viewed the prospect of 
oomii^ into personal contact with Uiii^ taboo was identically 
the same feeling with which be viewed the taboo-breaker, 
^or could he, if he broke taboo, hope by secrecy to conceal 
his offence and escape his punishment, for the taboo ctmtagion 
infects, as we have seen, even those who unwittingly oome in 
contact with the thii^ taboo. 

That society would not exist, if the individual members 
thereof did not find their account iu supportiDg it, is un- 
deniable ; but it is equally true that no society could exist 
unless the feeling of social obligation held it together. Now, 
it is clear that the conviction that a man's own private 
interest requires him to perform hia duty towards the com- 
munity must have done much to bind society together. It 
is also obvious that a man must have been powerfully stimu- 
lated to do his duty by the further conviction that it was 
impossible for any violation of duty to be hid. The belief, 
therefore, in the transmissibility of taboo eCTected two things. 
First, by rendering it impossible even to im^ine a divergence 
between private and pubho good, it protected the growth of t^e 
feeling of sodal obligation until it was strong enough to stand 
to some extent alone. Next, by inspiring tiie conviction that 
all broaches of taboo most inevitably be promptly discovered, 
it prepared the way for the higher feeling that, whether likely 
to be discovered or not, wrong must not be dona 

Bat though there were all these possibilities of good in 
the institution of taboo, it was only amongst the minority of 
mankind, and there only xmder exceptional circumstances, 
that the institution bore its best fruit For evolution and 
progress are not identical. Everywhere there has bemi 
evolution, but prc^ess has been rare. Indeed, in many 
respects the evolution of taboo has been fatal to tJie progress 
of humanity. The belief in the transmissibility of taboo led, 
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foE instance in Fcdynesia, to the deeertiou and inhuman 
abandonment of the sick, who ware regarded as tsboo, and 
therefore could not be ministered to, because those who 
tended tbem would themselves become taboo. Again, the 
taboo contagion sjvead so widely as to cheok man with its 
iron hand in every attempt which he might make to subdue 
nature and utilise her gifbi. With its arbitrary and senseless 
restrictions it oveigrowe healthy social tendencies and kills 
them, as moes kills off giase or ivy strangles the tree. The 
taboo laid on young mothers is extended to all women ; hence 
the separation of man and wife (" I have ecaroely ever seen 
anything like sodal intercourse between husband and wife," 
says the Ojibway, Peter Jones), the degradation of women 
and the destruction of natural affection ("the wife beheld 
munoved the sofferingB of her husband, and the amusement 
of the mother was ondisturbed by the painful crying of her 
languishing ehild " ^). In religion the institution also bad a 
baneful effect ; the irrational restrictions, touch not, taate not, 
handle not, which constitute formalism, are esseotiaUy taboos 
— indispensable to Ae education of man at one period of his 
development, but a bar to his progress later. 

The growth of taboo, then, need not detain us. It is 
amply accounted for by the fatal rapidity with which, thanks 
to the association of ideas, it spreads over the whole of savage 
and even semi-civilised tlFe. But the process by which taboo 
has been converted into an element of civilisation calls for 
some explanatkHi. The facte with which we have to reckon 
in our attemjrti are these : on the one hand, we have a net- 
work of innumerable taboos covering the whole life of the 
savage, restricting in the most irrational and injurious manner 
hiH incomings and ou^oings, his mode of eatii^, his family 
life, his whole existence, ttom the time when he is taboo as s 
new-bom child to the time when he is a corpse, and as such 
IB equally taboo. On the other, in modem civilisation we 
have all these taboos cast aside, except those which subeerve 
the cause of morality and religion, and those which lend their 
force to the code of honour, social etiquette, and minor morals 
graierally. Evidently a process of selection — "natural" or 
otherwise — has been at work, and the problem is to discover 

> Ellu, Felgnenan Btaeardia, it. 12e. 
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the nature of that proceas. We might Bunuise that the 
selective agencj has been experience. Mankind has dis- 
covered by experience the baleful consequences of certain 
taboos, the beneficial effects of others, and has retained the 
latter while rejecting the former. Kot all commnnities have 
been equally alert in the work of discrimination ; the moat 
discriminating, the quickest to learn by experience, have fared 
beet, the fittest have survived. This theory has its reo^ised 
place in moral philosophy under the title of " the Unconadous 
Utilitarianism of Conmion Sense " ; uncousciously, but none 
the less eOectively, mankind has selected for condemnation as 
immoral those actions which militate against utility, and has 
exacted as a moral duty the perfonnanoe of those which tend 
to the general good. 

The difficulty I have in accepting thia theory is that it 
fails to take into account one of the most marked features of 
taboo. The very life of taboo as an institution depends on 
the saccess with which it forbids the appeal to experience 
and prevents experiments from being made. If the field 
of experience were open freely to the sav^e, doubtless 
repeated experiment would in course of time teach him, as 
the theory of unconscious utilitarianism requires that it 
should. But taboo closes the field to him. He dare not 
make the experiments which, if made, would enlighten bim. 
Even if accidentally and unintentionally he is led to make such 
an experiment, instead of profiting by the experience, he dies 
of fright, as did the New Zealand slave who ate his master's 
dinner ; or if he does not die, he is tabooed, excommunicated, 
outlawed ; and bis fate in either case strengthens the original 
respect for taboa The vicious circle with which taboo 
surrounds the savage is exactly like that which " sympathetic 
magic " weaves round him. The belief that " like produces 
like " — which is the foundation of sympathetic magic — blinds 
his eyes to the facts which should undeceive him, and the 
teachings of experience fall consequently in vain on ears which 
will not hear. 

Now, the fallacy that like produces like stands in the same 
relation to the positive belief in the uniformity of nature 
that the transmissibility of taboo stands in to the n^ative 
belief that some things there are which must not be dona 
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Each belief, the positive and the Qe^tive, is inherent in man's 
mind and indiepenaable to his welfare. Each, however, ia 
rendered barreB or misleading by a fallacy due solely to the 
association of ideas. From the fallacy of mf^c man was 
delivered by religion ; and there are reasons, I submit, for 
believing that it was by the same aid he escaped from the 
irrational restriotionB of taboa 

The reader will have noticed for himself that the action 
of taboo is always mechanical; contact with the tabooed 
object communicatee the taboo infection as certainly as 
contact with water commnoicates moisture, or an electric 
current an electric shock. The intentions of the taboo- 
breaker have no effect upon the action of the taboo ; he may 
touch in ignorance, or for the benefit of the person he 
touches, but he ia tabooed as surely as if his motive were 
irraverent or his action hostile. Kor does the mood of the 
sacred persons, the Mikado, the Polynesian chief, the 
priestess of Artemis Hymnia, modify the mechanioal action 
of taboo ; their touch or glance is as fatal to friend as foe, to 
plant life as to human. Still less does the morality of the 
taboo-breaker matter; the penalty descends like rain alike 
upon the unjust and the just In a word, there is no 
rational prmciple of action in the operation of taboo ; it is 
mechanical ; arbitrary, because its sole basis is the arbitrary 
association of ideas ; irrational, because its principle is " that 
casual connection in thought is equivalent to caiisative 
connection in fact"* 

On the other hand, the dominant conception of modem 
civilisation is that Uie universe is intelligible, that it is 
constructed on rational principles, and that the reasons of 
things may be discovered, liiis is the avowed axiom of 
metaphysics, which aims at proving the truth of its axiom by 
presentii^ an orderly and rational system of the xmiverse. 
It is the tacit assumption, or the faith, of science, as is 
shown by the fact that, if a hypothesis, such as that of 
evolution, fails to account for all the facts which it professes 
to explain, the man of science infers, not that the facta them- 
selves are unintelligible and not to be accounted for on 
rational principles, but that his hypothesis is at fault The 
' A. Lkng, Myth, Bitval, and JUIigion, i. 90. 
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same aaaumption ia made by the religious sentiment, which, 
even when most difitreBsed, for example bj the apparent 
triumph of injustice or by problems such as that of the or^in 
of evil, still holds that the facts are capable ultimately of a 
satisfactory explanation. 

The advance, then, which civilisation has made on savagery 
consists, partially at least, in shaking off the bonds imposed 
upon the mind by the aaaociation of ideas, in seeking a 
rational instead of a mechanical explanation of things ; in fine, 
to return to the subject of this chapter, in the rationalisation 
of taboo. Now, wherever the operation of taboo is aooepted 
as an ultimate fact which requires no explanation, there no 
advance towards its rationalisation can be made, and jwogress 
is impossible But as soon as a taboo is taken up into 
religion, its character is changed ; it is no longer an arbitrary 
fact, it becomes the command of a divine being, who has 
reasons for requiring obediemce to bis ordinances. Not all 
taboos, however, are taken up into religion ; there is a process 
of selection and rejection. To the consideraticm of this 
process we shall return shortly ; here all we are concerned 
with is to point out that when the taboos which receive the 
sanction of religion are r^arded as reasonable, as being the 
commands of a being poBsestdng reason, then the other taboos 
also may be brought to the test of reason, and man may 
gradually learn to disregard those which are manifestly 
unreasonable. The conviction begins to gain strength that 
God does not forbid things without a reason ; at the same 
time, religion, by selecting certain taboos to receive its 
sanction, strengthens them and thereby relatively weakens 
the force of those which it rejects. The fact that the latter 
have not received the religious sanction creates a presump- 
tion that they are less binding, and makes it easier for man 
to discard them if they have no reason and no utility. 
Hence, all the elaborate precautions which are taken by the 
savage to prevent his food from becoming tabooed, dwindle 
down to the etiquette of the dining-table ; the removal of a 
garment, lest it should be tabooed by the glance of a superior, 
is etiolated into civilised man's form of salutation ; and the 
interdict from fire and water as a social penalty survives 
only in the cut direct. But though restrictions which are 
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manifestlj unreaaoDable and useless have to & large extent 
been broken down, there are many which nevertheless 
continue to exist, because they are associated with occasiona 
and feelings, not religious indeed, but etUl sacred, for instance, 
the wearing of monming. This reBection may serve to 
remind us that pure reason has no great motor power, and 
ifi only one of the factors in progress. Taboo has indeed 
been rationalised, but not in all cases by reason. To under- 
stand this we must return to the taboos taken up into 
religion. 

These taboos, as we have said, when they receive the 
sanction of religion receive a different character ; they are no 
longer arbitoiry facts, they are rules of conduct enjoined by 
a divine being. In the lower forms of religion they are 
scarcely more rational than other savage taboos, " but the 
restrictions on individual licence which are due to respect 
for a known and friendly power allied to man, however 
trivial and absurd they may appear to us in their details, 
contain within them genmnant principles of social progress 
and moral order ... to restrain one's individual licence, not 
out of slavish fear, but from respect for a higher and 
beneficent power, is a moral discipline of which the value 
does not altc^ther depend on the reasonableness of the 
sacred reetrictions ; an English schoolboy is subject to many 
anreasonable taboos, which are not without their value in the 
formation of character." > In the higher forms of religion, 
however, the trivial and absurd restrictions are cast <^, and 
those alone retained and emphasised which are essential to 
morality and religion. He higher forms of reli^on, however, 
are the fewer ; the lower include the vast majority of man- 
kind, and this fact su£Bces to show that there is nothing, even 
in " the respect for a known and friendly power allied to 
man," which makes it inevitable that religion should 
automatically rise from lower forms to higher and the 
highest, nor — to confine ourselves to the matter in hand — is 
there anything automatic in the growii^ reasonableness of 
^ sacred restrictions of the higher religions. If one 
re%ion differs from another in the reasonableness and moral 
value of its restrictions, the difference is due to some 

I BobartBMi Smith, Eeligion fifth* Bemita, 154. 
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difference in their conditions. If the religion of one nation 
differs from that of another in this way, it must be due to 
some difference in the two nations ; the one nation is more 
capable than the other of distinguishing between the 
restfictioDB which are trivial and the reatriotiona which are 
of paramount importance for the prc^ees of civilisation. 
But on examination it becomes apparent that it is not the 
mass of a nation which initiates any reform in religion, any 
discovery in science, any new form of art, any new teaching 
in morals. It is the individual reformer, artist or moral 
teacher, who starts the new idea, though it rests with the 
mass to accept his teaching. We have then two factors to 
take into account : the individual and the community. Ab 
regards the former, no one pretends to have discovered the 
law of the distribution of genius, or to explain why one age 
or nation should be rich in men of genius and another 
barren. We can only accept the fact that Greece produced 
more geniuses in literature and art than any other country, 
and that there was a remarkable series of religious teachers 
in Israel There is no law to account for the one fact or 
the other ; nor can the manifestations of genius he exhibited 
as the natural consequence of any general conditions. On 
the other hand, the behaviour of the mass or generality of 
the nation in face of the new teaching may be traced to the 
general conditions at work upon them, and the law of the 
direction which the new teaching took among them may 
perhaps be ascertained ; " and after all it is for the moet part 
the conditions only, and not the originating causes of great 
spiritual movements, which admit of analysis at the hands of 
the historian."' 

It seems, then, that it is individual religious reformers 
who have carried out the selective process by which the 
innumerable taboos of savage life have been reduced to the 
reasonable restrictions which are essential to the well-being 
of mankind. And the prophets and religious teachers who 
have selected this and rejected that restriction have usually 
considered themselves in so doing to be speaking, not their 
own words or thoughts, but those of their God. This belief 
has been shared by the community they addressed, otherwise 

' Ruhdall, Uaiverfilia ((fEuropt, L 32. 
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the commoD maa would not have gained the courage to 
break an ancient taboo. Certainly no mere appeal to reason 
would connterbalance that inveterate terror, just aa it was 
no mere consideration of utility or of purely human intereeta 
which supplied the religious refonner with his zeal, or that 
prompted the denunciations of the prophets. Their message 
was a supernatural message ; aod in the same way the 
process by which miBchievoua taboos were weeded out may 
be termed a process not of Natural but of Superoatural 
Selection. 
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The last three chapters, though absolutely necessary for our 
purpose, have been somewhat of a digression from the direct 
line of the argmuent. The occasion of the digression was 
the necessity of examining the subject of taboo generally, in 
order to ascertain whether the corpse-taboo necessarily implied 
hostility on the part of the spirit of the dead man and 
consequent fear on the part of the living. Various reasons 
have been suggested in the course of the digression^ for 
answering this question in the native ; and if these reasons 
be accepted, we are free to believe that the feasts in which 
the dead were invited to partake were the spontaneous 
expressions of natural affection ; and that the possibility of 
dealings between man and spiritual beings may thus have 
been suggested in the first instance. That the desire existed 
in man to approach the supernatural beings by which he 
was surrounded, will hardly be doubted, for the importance 
of conciliatii^ beii^ with irresistible power for good and for 
evil was of the highest It is clear also that the friendship 
or alliance which man sought to establish between himself 
and the spirits that he conceived to be supernatural, would be 
modelled on that which bound together human friends or 
allies, for there was no other form of alliance or friendship 
known to him. We have therefore to ask what was the 
earliest tie which bound man to man ; in other words, what 
was the earliest form of society ? 

That the nations of the world, before they settled in the 
countries now occupied by them, were wanderers on the face 
of the earth, nomads, is a matter which in the case of some 

' See ibove, pp. 80, 61. 
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peoples admits of historic proof, and is not doubted in the 
case of the rest. The form which society takes amooget 
DomadB is that of tribes or clans, the members of which are 
akin (however they count kinship) to one another. The 
normal attitude of these clana to one another is that of 
hostility ; consequently the very existence of a clan depends 
upon the promptitude and success with which the whole of 
the small community comes to the rescue of any one of its 
members when threatened with danger, or, if too late to save 
his life, inflicts punishment on the hostile clan. On the 
other hand, not merely the slayer but all his kin are 
responsibie for his deed : ii their clan is to exist, they must 
protect him as any other member with their united strength ; 
and hence, as the kinsmen of the slain man have the whole 
of the slayer's clan arrayed against them, it is immaterial to 
them whether they avenge themselves upon the actual slayer 
or not, as long as they kill some one of his clan. Thns the 
individual's only safety was in the help and proteotion of 
the clan to which he belonged : outside that circle he was 
helpless and alon& In fine, the only type of friendship 
known to man, in this stf^ of society, is t^at of clansmen 
one to another, each of whom is ready to lay down his life 
to protect or avenge his kinsman.' But if a man — or any 
other being, for the' matter of that — is not by birth one of 
your kin, how then is it possible to form any friendly 
relation, to enter into any engagement or compact with him ? 
There is only one way : if he is not by birth one of your clan, 
he must become one ; if the same blood does not circulate in 
your veins, it must be introduced into them ; in a word, a 
blood-covenant must be made between you, and then the 
fellowship between you becomes sacred and inviolable, for you 
are now kinsmen, one flesh and one blood. Examples of 
Uiis proceeding are to be found all over the world ; one or 
two may be given here. " The exchange of blood is often 
practised amongst the blacks of Africa, as a token of alliance 

' That the blood-faud ia s world-wide and imivatMl isatitatioii is •owell 
knowD that illaitrationB of it are oDBscraiary. A good colleotion will be found 
in Poet, Die OttAMUtgetumtniAaft dtr Uneit, 1S5-171. Otho iiutanoee : 
Dobiuhoffer, Ab^iantt, iL 380 ; Im Thnin, /ihUmw tff Oviana, S!9 ; Jount. qf 
Antk. Zud. »iv. 171 ff. ; Bartiau, Der Mmieh, iiL 2C, 20. 
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and friendaliip. The Mambettu people, after having inflicted 
sroall wounda upon each other's atroB, reciptocally suck the 
blood which flows from the incUion. In the Unyoni country 
the paitiea dip two coffee-berries into the blood and eat them. 
Amongst the Sandeh the proceedinge are not so repulaive ; 
the operator, armed with two sharp knives, inoculates the 
blood of one person into the wound of the other." ^ The 
exact manner in which this last operation is performed is 
deecribed by Mr. Ward, who himself submitted to it After 
noting that blood-brotherhood is " a form of cementing 
friendship and a gnarastee of good faiUi, popular with all 
Upper Congo tribes," he proceeds : " An indsion was made in 
both our right arms, in the outer muscular swelling just below 
the elbow, and ae the blood flowed in a tiny sta-eam, the 
charm doctor sprinkled powdered chalk and potash on the 
wounds, delivering the while, in rapid tones, an appeal to us 
to maintain unbroken the sanctity of the contract ; and then 
our arms being rubbed bother, so tiiat the flowing blood 
intermingled, we were declared to be brothers of one blood, 
whose interests henceforth should be united as our blood 
now was." ' In Surinam, when natives make a compact, the 
Qodoman (priest) draws blood from the contracting parties, 
pours some on the ground, and gives them the rest to drink.* 
The ancioit Scyths preferred to drink the blood. Herodotus * 
says they poured into a great bowl wine mixed with the 
blood of the contracting parties ; then they dipped into the 
howl a dagger, some arrows, an aze, and a javelin, and when 
they had done that, they made many imprecations and drank 
of the bowl, both they and the most distinguished of their 
followers. Again, " the drinking of blood on the occasion of 
an alliance, compact, or oath, was common among the ancient 
Mf^yars. The anonymous Notarius of Kii^ B^Ia (& 6. 6) 
says, mart paganismo futit propriit sangiixnibm in unum vat 
ratujH feceruTU iuramtTUum."^ Among the Southern Slavs to 
this day hlood-feude are common, and may be terminated by the 
parties to the feud becoming blood-brothers. This is efliected 

> Cuati, Ten Yean *n Bjttataria., i. 177. 

* W«rd, Rot Ytan wiA tlu Conga OtmnaaU, 181. 

* B4atian, Dtr lltnteh, U. 29>. * H^ ir. 70. 

* Am Ur^um. iii. 27<i. 
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by a representative of one braialva sucking blood from the 
vein of the r^bt wrist of a repreeentatiTe of the other 
braisiva, whereby all the members of the one clan become 
blood-brothers to all the members of the other. Mohammedan 
women do not veil themselves in the presence of such blood- 
brothers, even if Christians, any more than they would before 
their other blood-rektions.^ This last instance is important, 
because it faithfully preserves the primitive view that the 
blood-brotherhood thus established is not a relatdonahip 
personal to the two parties alone, but extends to the whole 
of each clan : my brother is, or becomes, the brother of all 
my brethren ; the blood which flows in the veins of either 
party to the blood-covoiant flows in the veins of all his 

Thus in this the most primitive form of society, men were 
divided into clans or tribes ; these tribes were usually hostile 
to one another, but might by means of the blood-covenant 
make alliance with one another. The individual only existed 
as long as he was protected by his clan ; he con scarcely be 
said to have had an individual existence, so cmshing was the 
soUdarity which bound kinsmen tc^ether under the pressure 
of the olan's stru^le for existeooe with other clan& If the 
individoal kinsnian slew a stranger, the whole kin were 
responsible ; if he was slain by a stranger, tiiey all required 
satisfaction. If the individual kinsman made a blood- 
covenant with a stranger, the whole of each tribe was bound 
thereby. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that man, who imagined all 
things, animate or inanimate, to think and act and feel like 
himself, should imt^pne that the societies of these other 
spirits was organised like the only society of which he had 
any knowledge, namely, that form of human society into which 
he himself was bom. In so doing, primitive man was but 
anticipating the Homeric Greek who modelled the society of 
Olympus on an earthly pattern. Now, the things by which 
man is surrounded are as a matter of fact divided into natural 
kinds, genera and species ; and it is small wonder if man 
detected a resemblance between the natural kinds of animals, 
plants, etc, and the kins or clous into which himian society 

' 4m Urfutll, i. 198. 
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waa divided. That he actnally did consider theee claaaes of 
objects as oi^anisatioiis of the same Idud as human clans, is 
shown by the fact that savages have blood-feuds with these 
natural kinds as they would with clans of human beings. 
Amongst the Eooldes, a man's whole tribe takee vengeance if 
one of them is killed by an animal or any wild beast ; and if 
a tree has fallen on him and killed him, it is cat up by them 
into the finest splinters, which are scattered to the winds : ' 
it is not essential that the very animal should be killed, but 
only that it should be one of the same species.* On the 
other hand, it is believed that the whole of the animal's clan 
will take up the blood-feud on behalf of any one of them 
against men. The Lapps and Ostiaks dread a blood-feud 
with the Bear clan, and accordingly, before Idllii^ a bear, they 
try to persuade him to fall a willing sacrifice, by explaining 
to him at length the exalted and flattering uses to which his 
flesh, fat, and pelt will be put* The Arabe in the same way 
must apolc^ise to an animal before killing it* " It is 
generally believed by the natives of Mada^iscfir, that the 
crocodile never, except to avenge an injury, destroys innocent 
persona " ; ' an i^ed native about to cross a river " addressed 
himself to the crocodile, ni^g him to do him no injury, 
because he bad never done him (the crocodile) any ; and 
assuring him that he had never ei^aged in war against any 
of his species ... at the same time adding, that if he came 
to attack him, vengeance, sooner or later, would follow ; and 
that if he devoured him, all hia relatives and all his race 
would declare war against him."' The Indians of Guiana 
endeavour also to avert blood-feuds vrith animals. " Before 
leaving a temporary camp in the forest, where they have 
killed a tapir and dried the meat on a babracot, Indians 
invariably destroy this babracot, saying that should a tapir, 
passing that way, find traces of the slaughter of one of his 
kind, he would come by night on the nest occasion when 
Indians slept at that place, and, taking a man, would 

' BmUu, Ihr MtiaA,, iii. 25. 

> l^br, Primititt CvlHm, i. 286, nfemng to J*. S«*. viL 1S9. 

■ ButiaD, Der Mm*eh, iiL S. * Ibid. «. 

• Ellifl, SUtory t^ Madagataa; i. 63. 

* Ibid, G7, quoting "UoniiBiu da V., nhose Toj>ge to U«Jagucu ivu 
published in 1722." 
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babracot bim in revenga"' It is not, therefore, stu-prising if 
man can have blood-feuds with animal clans as be has with 
homan, that he should seek to eatablish an aUianoe with one 
of these kinds of beings, in the same way and on the same 
principle as with one of the vanouB human kins with which 
he came in contact It is to be presumed that in l^e choice 
of an ally he would prefer the Hod which he believed to 
possess supernatural powers, or if several possessed such 
powers, then the kind or species which possessed Uie greatest 
power. In any caae, however, it was not, and from the 
nature of the circumstance could not be, an individual 
supernatural being with which he songbt alliance, but a class 
or kind <^ beings with supernatural powers. But this is 
precisely a totem. " A totem is never an isolated individual, 
bat always a olaas of objects, generally a species of wniro'^l'' ' 
or of plants, more rarely a class of inanimate natural objects, 
very rarely a class of artificial objects."' " It is not merely 
an individual, but t^e species that is reverenced." * Thus, if 
the owl be a totem, as in Samoa, and an owl was found dead, 
" this was not the death of the god : he was supposed to be 
yet alive and incarnate in all the owls in existence."* But 
just as it was impossible in the then stage of society to make 
an alliance with a single member of another kin or kind, and 
therefore it was always the species and never an individual 
merely that became a totem, so it was impossible for the 
compact to be made between the totem species and one 
individual man — it was also and necessarily a covenant 
between the clan and the class of objects chosen as a totem. 
In other words, from the beginnii^ religion was not an afTair 
which concerned the individual only, bnt one which demanded . 
the oo-operation of the whole community ; and a religious 
community was the earliest form of society. 

As a clan consists of those in whose veins the same blood 
runs, and who are therefore one flesh, the totem animal is 
spoken of, by the Mount Crambier tribe for instance, as being 
their iumanang, ie. their flesh, and is treated in all respects 
as a clansman. Now, in the primitive, nomad ota^e, the most 
sacred and inviolable duty is to respect the blood of the kin : 
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a clan in which the kinsmen should shed each other's blood 
would speedily perish ; only those clans could survive in the 
struggle for existence which rigorously observed this funda- 
mental duty. All blood, even of animala, was, aa we have 
seen, taboo, but the blood of a kinaman was even more, it was 
eacred : the restriction, by this change in ite content, is raised 
from the taboo-level to the plane of morality. In times 
when it became possible or customary to accept compensation, 
wer^ld, for the slaying of a clansman, in lieu of the blood 
which could alone originally atone for hia death, no com- 
pensation could be accepted for the killing of a clansman by 
a clansman. It was the un'pardonable offence ; the Erinyes 
of a dead kinsman were implacabla In this case, and this 
case alone, killing was murder. Now the totem animal is a 
clansman, and its life therefore is sacred : a man never kills 
his totem; to do so would be murder. Thus the Osages 
" abstained from hunting the beaver, ' because in killing that 
animal they killed a brother of the Osages.' " * Abstaining 
from killing his totem, he also endeavours to protect it from 
being killed by others ; and if he fails to do so, then, amongst 
the Indians of Columbia, "he will demand compensation,"' 
as he would for the death of any other kinsman. Hie dead 
totem animal ia mourned for and buried with the same 
ceremonies aa a clansman. In Samoa, " if a man found a dead 
owl by the roadside, and if that happened to be the incarna- 
tion of his village god, he would sit down and weep over it 
and beat his forehead with stones till the blood flowed."' 
Of all food, the totem is most taboo ; death and sicknesses of 
various kinda are believed to be the conaequence, if a man 
eats, even unwittingly, of his totem animal or plant Like 
other things taboo, the totem aa food is dangerous even to 
see ; and it is well generally to avoid mentioning its name. 

As the totem animal becomes a member of the human 
clan, so the human clansman becomes a member of the 
animal's clan. Thia he indicates " by dressii^ in the skin 
or other part of the totem animal, arranging bis hair and 
mutilating his body so as to resemble the totem." * Thus, 
among the Thhnketa, at a funeral feast a relative of the 

■ Frazer, 8, (jnoting L«wis »nd Cluk, i. 12. ■ Fruer, S. 

' Tnmar, Ninttten Ytart m Polijnaia, 24?. • Frazer, 26. 
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deceased appears ctad in the dress that represents the totent, 
and is welcomed by the assembly with the cry of the animal.^ 
Amongst the lowas, " the Buffalo clan wear two locks of hair 
in imitation of horns." ' Yarions peoples chip their teeth so 
that they resemble the teeth of cats, crocodiles, or other 

It is at the great crises of life that the totem drees is . ' 
esperaally wotv, for thus the wearer is i^aced under the close 
protection of the totem. The diild, which at birth is taboo, 
and as such is ontside the commimity jnst as much as a 
person who has been tabooed or outlawed, is received into 
" the savage church," * by being dressed or painted to resemble 
the tribal totem. The skin of the sheep, on which, at a 
Boman marri^^, the bride and bridegroom were made to 
sit, may be a relic of totemism.* 

At death, the clansman was supposed to join his totem 
and to assume the totem animal's form — this was intimated 
sometimefl by a ceremony snch as that of the Thiinkets 
described above, and sometimes by the grave-post or tomb* 
stone. " In Armenia proper iiiB oldest grave-stones are out 
into the shape of a crouching ram with the inscription on the 
side of the body."* In Luzon a deceased chieftain is laid in 
a moDoment shaped like a bafMo or a pig ; ' and the N^ritoe 
buy in a tomb ronghly shaped to resemble an ox or a boar.' 
Again, the ceremonies which amongst eavage races generally 
accompany " the introduction of the yonng to complete man- 
hood or womanhood, and to full participation in the savage 
church," which ceremonies " correspond, in short, to confirma- 
ticm,"' are a part of totemism. lieit design, or the leading 
part of their design, is to communicate to him the blood of 
the totem and ^e clan, and thus to unite him a second time 
and more closely to the oommnnity in its religious aspect. 
In the Dieyerie tribe of Anstraliana the ceremony is tbos 
described : the boy is taken and his arm bound to the arm 
d an old man ; the latter's vdn is opened above the elbow 

■ Bartiw, XtdUmmMUniue. 296. * Fnzer, 27. 

* The phiue ii Hr. A. Ung's, Myth, Sitwl, and JUligioa, i. 281. 

* Fnzer, 84. ' Butiftu, JUdittverMUtiim, !98. 

* BtctUn, Oat. Atiat, t. 273. ^ ButUn, Der Menteh, n. 2St. 
' lAog, ifyA, Silml, and Seligion, L 231. 
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and hiB blood allowed to flow over the boy. Another and 
another man is substituted, untjl the boy is completely 
covered with blood,^ and thus is made effectually one blood 
with the tribe. The blood is the life ; and that the ceremony 
is intended to g^ve a new life to the youth, and to be a new 
birth for him, is proved by the fact that in some tribes tbe 
youth is supposed first to be killad and then after initiation 
has to pretend to forget all that ever he did or was before the 
ceremony ; whilst in others a mimetic representation of the 
resurrection of a clansman accompanies the ceremony. 

As the totem animal is a member of his human clansmen's 
tribe and the clansmen are members of the animal's clan, it 
follows that men and totem animals are descended from a 
common ancestor, which common ancestor is universally 
conceived by primitive totem clans to have been animal and 
not human ; and myths are accordingly invented to account for 
the fact that some of his descendants have assumed hmnan 
form, " thus the Turtle clan of the Iroquois are descended from 
a fat turtle, which, burdened by the weight of its shell in 
walking, contrived by great exertions to throw it ofT, and 
thereafter gradually developed into a man." ' When totomism 
is deoayii^, myths are invented with precisely the opposite 
purpose, namely, to explain how it was that the ancestor ever 
assumed animal form. The " metamorphoses " of tbe gods in 
Greek mythology are probably thus to be accounted for, as 
Mr. Lang has argued in his ifyth, Kitual, and Beligwa. 

Let UB now see how this alliance between a human kin 
and a species of natural objects, conceived as superhuman, 
afiected the parties to it. Man's attitude to the world around 
him was at once changed ; he had gained the supernatural 
ally he sought, and thus was enabled to make that free use 
of nature which was the condition of material progress, but 
which was debarred him by the restrictions imposed upon his 
action by fear of supernatural torrore. But hia ally's place 
in nature was also changed by tbe alliance : this supernatural 
power was distinguished from all others by tbe fact that it 
was in alliance with him. It became a permanently friendly 
power ; in a word, it became a god, whereas all other spirits 
remained evil, or at anyrato hostile powers, by whom a man 

' Butian, AlUrlii, i. 171. ■ Frazor, 8. 
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oonld only expect to be treated as he was treated by — and as 
indeed he himself treated — members of a strange clan. Other 
tribes might and did have their supernatural allies, as my 
clan had, and those allies were gods, because they had a 
definite circle of worshippers whom they permanently assifited, 
but they were no gode of mine. But these two classes of 
eapematnral powers did not exhaust the world of superhuman 
spirits : there were spirits not attadied to any human dan, 
having no drde of worshippers to whom they were friendly ; 
(bat is to say, they were hostile to all men, implacable. 

In a previous chapter > we have examined and combated 
the view that man b^;ina by endeavouring to constrain and 
coerce the supernatural powers by which he conceives himself 
to be surrounded ; and that he is encouraged to use such 
compulsion either because he has not yet learnt to distinguish 
between the natural and the supematursl, and therefore 
believes himself to be as strong as these spirits, or because he 
thinlts himseU to poesees magical powers and so to be 
sponger than they. Kow, this view, that man feels himself 
a match or more than a match for the non-human powers by 
which he is surrounded, is absolutely opposed to the abject 
terror in which savages stand towards these spirits. What 
Mr. Im Thnm saye of the Indians of Guiana is true of all 
sav^es : " It is almost impossible to overestimate the dreadful 
sense of constant and unavoidable danger in which the Indian 
would live, were it not for his tmst in the protectii^ power of 
hia peatman." * There is, however, an ai^ument in support of 
this view, which we did not mention at tixe time, because the 
proper reply to it would have required us to anticipate this 
chapter. The aigument is that — the lowest savages having 
none but material ctmceptions of the nniverse— evil spirits 
originally " are dealt with by mere physical force " ; ' and 
instances may be fonnd of the forcible, physical expulsion of 
evil spirits.* Bat— to say nothing of the fact that taboo, the 
most potent influence over the savage mind, is not a material 

■ Stipra, pp. 34ff., 85 ff. 

* Im Ihtini, Indiani cf Ouiana, 83S. The peaiinaQ "U act Bimplf the 
dnctor, bnt alM In «ome sense the prieat," p. S2S. 

* Pmyne, Nao World, i. SW. 

* P«yne, Ik. eit., and Fnwsr, (Mden Bough, it 1S8-182. 
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conception' — forcible expulsion of evil spirits ifl in the 
majoritj of cases one part of an annual ceremony, of which 
an essential feature is some rite or other for gaining the 
protection of the triendl^ god as a preliminsry to this combat 
with the evil apirits. Probably more accurate observation 
would show that the assistance of a supematutal ally is a 
fine qud non of all such demonstrationB. At onyrate, if 
totemism may be taken to be a stage of development through 
which all peoples have passed, we may fairly ai^e that it was 
the couBciouBnees of poeeeflamg a supernatural ally which first 
nerred the savt^ to attack a supernatural power. 

Other writers, again, rightly recognising that the ruling 
desire of the savage is to avoid giving offence to the many 
evil spirits, have not only jumped to the conclumon tiiat 
religion was bom of fear — primus in orbe Hmor /mi deot — 
but have been led by the prejudice to mal-observation of the 
facte <A savage life. For instance, it was in North America 
that totemism flourished to a d^ree unequalled elsewhere 
save in Australia; and yet "amongst all of the American 
tribes the worship of spirits that are malicious and not of 
those that are good, ia a characteristic that has been noticed 
with much astonishment, and commented upon by travellers 
and other writers " * — ^the fact beii^ mmply that the totem- 
god is left out of account by these writers. " Pure unmixed 
devil-worship prevails through the length and breadth of the 
land," says another writer,* who perhaps, however, only means 
by " devil-worship " the worship of false gods, just as so many 
travellers apply the term " sorcerer " to men whose (onctioD 
in the community is actoally to counteract magic and ato'ceiy, 
and who are then quoted to show that the priest is evolved 
out of the sorcerer and religion out of magic. " Bat however 
true it is that savage man feels himself to be environed by 
innumerable dangers which be doee not understand, and so 
personifies as invisible or mysterious enemira of more than 
human power, it is not true that the attempt to appease these 
powers is the foundation of religion. From the earliest times, 
religion, as distinct from magic or scoxiery, addresses itself to 
kindred and friendly beings, who may indeed be angry with 

* DormiD. Pnmitm Supentitiaiit, 80. 
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tbeir people for a tame, but are always placable except to the 
enemies of their worshippers or to renegade members of the 
community. It is not with a vagne fear of unknown powers, 
but vntii a loving reverence for known gods who are knit to 
Uieir worshippers by strong bonds of kinship, that religion 
in the only true sense of the word b^:ins." ^ " When the 
Spanish misaionaiies qneetioned the Indians as to the origin 
of their gods, l^e usual reply was that they had come from 
the air or heaven to dwell among them and do them good."' 
Hie last words, which are not quite reconcilable with the 
view that religion sprat^ from fear, express the native view. 

In virtue of the kinship between the god and his 
worshippers, tiie killing of a fellow-clansman comes to be ' 
regarded in a totem-ohm as the some thing as killii^ the 
god. In Mangaia " such a blow was r^arded as foiling upon 
the god [totem] himself ; Hie literal sense of ta aiwt [to lull 
a memb^ of the same totem-clan] being god-striking or god- 
killing." ' Thus the blood-taboo, which became an element 
of morality when it lent its force to the respect for kindred 
blood, is now taken up into religion, and murder becomes not 
only a moral but a rel^ions offence. That the taboo on 
new-bom children and immature youths was made to yield 
a b^er eigniScance when taken up by totemiam, we have 
already noted.* Here we need only add that the initiation 
to which the youth was subjected is not merely ceremonial, 
but is generally accompanied by such moral teaching as the 
savage is capable of. Amongst the Eoranas the boy is taught 
not to steal, not to jeer at the weak or unfortunate, not to 
drink the milk of goat or sheep, and not to eat the fieeh of 
jackal or hare.' 

Thus loyalty to the clan-god is loyalty not merely to the 
totem, bat to the morality which, though elementary, is the 
highest the savage knows; and fideUty to the clan-god 
involved hostility to false gods, for as the clans of men were > 

' Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, GC. 

■ Pkjna, JfttK World, I. SST. 
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lioetile one to snotber, so were their god& Hence the god 
of each tribe protected hie own men, and went in person witii 
them to war — an idea which totemiBm bequeathed to more 
advanced et^^ in religion, for instance to Peruvian poly- 
theism. " During the revolt of the Collao . . . the Colla 
warriors . . . carried an idol of the Sun during the cam- 
paign " ; ' and to the polTtheistic negroes of the Gold Coast, 
where " in time of war the struggle is not carried on by the 
opposing tribes alone, for the protecting deities of each side 
are believed also to be contending bother, each striving to 
achieve success for his own people ; and they are believed to 
be as much interested in the result of the war as the people 
engi^ed."* As loyalty to the god of the community is a 
sentiment without which monotheism could never have 
triumphed over lower forma of belief, so the recognition that 
there could be other (hostile) gods aa well as the god of a 
man's own clan was the germ of polytheism. It is only by 
the fusion of several tribes that a nation can be created, and 
this fusion carries with it — ot is caused by — the amalgama- 
tion of their respective cults. But this only takes pUce after 
totem times, when the nomad clan has become the village 
oommunity. 

The relation between the human kin and the totem 
species, which at first is one of alliance, and therefore, in 
consequCTce of the blood-covenant, one of blood-relationship, 
eventually changes its character somewhat, for tihe kinship 
between men and animals comes to require explanatioD. The 
requisite explanation is afforded by a mjrth which makes 
the original ancestor of the two kins an animftl Hence the 
members of the human community become the god's children, 
and the god their father — not the actual, human father who 
begat them, for he is alive (and when he dies, his death makes 
no difference), but a hypothetical father, so to speak, i<. one 
that reason led them to assume, as the only way of account- 
ing for the actual facts (namely, their kinship with their 
totem) ; and the verification of this primitive hypothesis was 
found by them in their inner experience, i.e. ia the filial 
reverence and affection which they felt towards him. Doubt- 
less it was not all or most men who had this experience, or 

> Tkyne, Ifeui Wmld, i. 61G. ■ Ellis, Tihi-^ptaking Ptoplta, 77. 
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rather it was bnt few who attended to the feeling, bat the 
best mnet have paid heed to it and have found eatiBfaction in 
dwelling oD it, else the conception of the deity would never 
have followed the line on which as a matter of fact it developed. 
The result was that the god tended to be conceived — and, when 
the time for art came, to be represented — no longer in animal 
bnt in bnman form. 

The compact between the clan and it6 supernatural all; 
not only altered t^e relation of each to the rest of the 
universe, bnt it also changed the relation of the clansmen to 
one another. Henceforth they were united not only by 
blood but by religion : tiiey were not merely a society but a 
religions community. The aid rendered by the god to the 
clan in its conflicts with its enemies, human or superhaman, 
and his habitual affection for his own people, constituted a 
claim both upon each member of the oommmiity and npon 
the commnnity as a whole. Hence, if any man offended the 
clan^od, the god's quarrel was taken up by the whole of the 
rest of the commnnity, and by them, if necessary, the offender 
was punished and the god avenged. The acts which ofiended 
him were, roughly speakiDg, things which, according to the 
saVE^'s A priori feeling, " must not be done," i.e. are taboo, 
such as intruding upon the god's privacy, or having to do 
with persons outside the community, namely, new-born 
children, strangers, and outlaws, or coming into contact with 
blood, and so on. Some of these acts, e^. the shedding of 
kindred blood, are condemned by us as immoral and sinful ; 
we can therefore hardly blame the savage, to whom they were 
all equally repugnant, for treating them all as offences both 
against the community and against the god, and punishing 
them as such. In tiiis joint action of the community as a 
collective whole, prompted by religion, we have the first 
appearance of what was hereafter to be the state — the first, 
because here tibe authority of the community is not delegated, 
as it is when a war-leader is elected : the method of execut- 
ing the criminal is stoning, in which the whole community 
joins. 

If it is in love and not in fear t^t religion in any true 
sense of the word has its origin, it is none the less true that 
fear — not of irrational dangers, but of deserved punishment — 
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is essential to the moral and reli^ns education of man : it is 
" the fear of the Lord " that is " the b^pnning of wisdom." 
That the lowest savages are a perpetual prey to irratdonal 
terror, and believe sickness and death to be unnatural and to 
be the work in all cases of evil spirite, is matter of common 
knowledg& It was inevitable, therefore, that Ae supernatural 
ally of a human kin should continue to exercise this power 
of causing disease and death. But whereas the b^ef that 
disease is due to evil spirits is fatal not only to a right 
ondeistanding of the action of natural causes and to all 
intellectoat progress, but also prevents fear from becoming an 
instrument in the moral education of man, the ascription of 
aicknees to the agency of a friendly power has a different 
result This action on his part, his departure &om the 
usually benevolent behaviour shown by him to his own people, 
can only be explained by the aasnmption tiiat he has been in 
some way offended by them. The poeaible modes of offence 
are known ; they are such as have been mentioned in the 
last paragraph, and though they at first include many which 
religion, as it advances, sets aside by a process of " super- 
natural selection," they include offences which we reo^^nise 
to be immoral, and on the checking of which the further 
prepress of morality depended. But in that the earliest 
stage of society, unless the restrictions which we see to be 
irrational, and stigmatise as taboos, had been enforced, neither 
could those have been enforced which really contained the 
genna of morality. 

We have seen, at the beginning of this chapter, that 
there was one snch restriotitm (gainst shedding kindred 
blood) on which not merely the morality bat the very exist- 
ence of the clan depended, and that the mere fact of a elan's 
survival in the stni^le for existence is proof oondnsive that 
the restriction was obeyed. But though a dan's survival 
proves that the restriction must have been obeyed, it does not 
show what it was that made the clansmen obey it. In some 
clans it was not obeyed, and those clans perished, lliat a 
dim perception of the utility, perhaps of the necessity, of 
curbing personal animosity may have existed, we will admit 
But th^ a savage, smarting under personal resentment, would 
stay his hand, out of consideration for such a remote and 
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Tincertain contangenoy as the poesibilitj of eventual iujiuy 
to a future generation, is a BuppositioD opposed to all we 
know of savages. There must have been some other motive, 
and that a strong one, appealing to personal fear. That 
motive was doubtless in part supplied by fear of punishment 
at the hands of the collective community. Bat such punish- 
ment was only meted out when the offence was c^ainst the 
god of the oommuoify ; and what stimulated the community 
to ita duty in this regard was the manifestation from time to 
time of the god's wrath, in the shape of pestilence, etc., 
betokening that an offence had been committed against him. 
Thus in Peru, in the time of the Incas, "when any general 
calamity occurred, the members of the community were 
rigorously examined, until the sinner was discovered and 
compelled to make reparation " ; ^ and the same interpretation 
was put upon private calamity, e.g, amongst the Abipones, 
" at his first coming the physician overwhelms the sick man 
with an hundred questions: 'Where were you yesterday?' 
says he. ' What roads did you tread ? Did you overturn 
the ji^ and spill the drink prepared from the maize 7 
What ? have you imprudently given the flesh of a tortoise, 
stag, or boar [totem-gods] to be devoured by d(^ ? ' Should 
^e sick man confess to having done any of these things, 
'It is well,' replies the physician, 'we have discovered the 
cause of your disorder.' " ' The same thing is reported from 
Mezioo, Peru, Honduras, Yucatan, Salvador,' and was common 
enough in other quarters of the globe. Nor must it be 
supposed that it was only offences against ritual that provoked 
the god to manifest his displeasure. "In Tahiti, sickness 
was the occasion for making reparation for past sins, e^. 
by restoring stolen property."* But sickness and public 
calamities are not perpetual, and as "sanctions" they are 
external at the best : they are too intermitteDt and accidental 
to exert the uniform pressure necessary if any permanent 
moral advance is to be made, and they rather punish than 
prevent bransgression. It is not only external and physical 

' Payne, Aw World, L «S. 

* Dobriihoffer, Hidory ofthit Abipoita, ii, 18. 

* Domun, Primiliva Superditioru, 67. 

* W«itz, AtitKn^peiogie, -n. 896. 
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puniBbmeot which enforces the restrictione essential to the 
tribe's existence, hat also the internal consciouBneea of having 
disregarded the claim which the affection of the protecting 
clan^od for his people establishes on one and all of the 
conununity. In a word, from the banning, offences against 
the community are felt not only as immoral bnt also as sins. 
To the external sequence of calamity oonseqnent upon 
transgression there corresponds the internal sense of lesion 
in the bond of mutual goodwill which marks the alliance 
between the clansmen and their god. 

We have now examined the way in which men and gods 
were affected respectively by the alliance formed between 
them. But what shall we say of the third member to the 
alliance, the totem species of plant or animal ? did it remain 
nnaffected by the alliance? Mr. Frazer conclndee his 
ToUmism with the following pr^nant passage: " Considering 
the far-reaching effects produced on the founa and flora of a 
district by the preservation or extinction of a sii^le species 
of animals or plants, it appears probable that t^e tendency 
of totemism to preserve certain species of plants and animals 
most have laigely in0nenced the oi^;anic life of the countries 
where it has prevailed. Bnt this question, with the kindred 
question of the bearing of totemism on the original domestica- 
tion of animals and plants, is beyond the scope of the {nresent 
article." > Neither has a history of religion anything appar- 
ently to do with the domestication of plants and animals. 
Yet it is only by taking it as our stuting-point that we can 
solve the difBcult and important problem, why so few traces 
of totemism are to be found in the great civilisations of the 
world. 

' Fniw, ToUmiim, l)B, 94, 
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CHAPTER X 

8DBTITALS 07 TOTEUISH 

Importamt sa totemiam ia ae a stage of religiona derelopment, 
it is almost more importaot in the history of material civilisa- 
tion, for totemism was the prime motor of all material 
progress. Material progress means the accumulation of 
wealth. Of the vsrioos forma which wealth can take, the 
most important is food, for mitil food is provided it is 
impoeaible to proceed to the production of any other kind 
of wealth. If the whole time and energies of a commtmity 
are exhausted in scraping blether just enough food to carry 
<m with, there is no leisure or strength left for the prodaction 
of any other kind of wealth. Now, that ia the case in which 
those nomad clans find themselves who depend for their 
food upon hunting, fishing, and the gathering of fruits and 
roots — the " natural basis of subsistence." ^ But with those 
vaodering dans which succeed in domesticating the cow, 
Bbeep, goat, and other animals, the case is very difTerent. 
The labour of obtaining food ia greatly eoonomiaed, and the 
labour thus set free can be employed in the production of 
those otiier kinds of wealth which constitute the riches of a 
pastoral people. When cereals and other food-plants come 
to be oultiTated, and ^rioulture makes a wandering life no 
loiter possible, food-production is still farther quickened, 
and " the substitution of an artificial for a natural basis of 
sabeifitenoe " * is completed. Until this substitution takes 
place, civilisation ia impoaaible; and whatever started this 
substitution, i.e. lad to the domestication of plants and 
animals, started the movement of material progress. 

Now, of the innumerable species of plants and animals 

'P»yne, Wea> World, f. 27fl. "JWA 
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which exist or have existed on the face of the earth, only 
a relatively very small number are capable of domestication ; 
and before they were brought under cultivation there was 
nothing whatever in their appearance or in man's scanty 
experience to indicate that tjiey, and they alone, could be 
domesticated. How, then, did he light upon exactly t^ose 
kinds which were capable of cultivation ? Simply by trying 
all. Those kinds which were incapable of domestication 
remained wild; the few that could be cultivated became 
our domestic animals and plants. But t^oi^h man " tried " 
all kinds, he was not aware that he was innHng experiments, 
stdll less that the consequence of bis attempts would be the 
" domestieatiou " of certain species. How could he be, when 
the very idea of " domestic animals " had not yet dawned 
upon man's mind ? It could, then, have been no considera- 
tion of utility, no prospective personal benefit, no foresight 
of the consequences, that mode man all over the globe 
attempt to domesticate evety species of animal that he came 
across — indeed, he did not know that he was " domesticatdng " 
it^ The suggestion that bis motive was amusement* does 
not supply an adequate cause ; granted that amusement might 
lead a man here and thero to capture an animal and try to 
tame it, we cannot suppose the whole human race in every 
latitude and on every continent giving itself np to this kind 
of "amusement," as we must suppose, if we aro thus to 
account for the domestication of animals — to say nothing 
of plants. And when we bear in mind that the savage is 
usually incapable of steady, continuous, pendstent efibrt, we 
shall require a more potent cause than amusement as a 
motive for the long labour of domeetieabion. Bat in totemism 
we have a cause persistent, world-wide, and adequate to 
account for the facts. The totem animal, not merely an 
individual bat the whole species, is reverenced, protected, 
and allowed, or rather encouraged to increase and multiply 
over the whole area traversed by the tribe — and the area 

' The &boTe wgnroent ia borrowed from Oftlton, Inquiria into HmniM 
AtcttUy, 21S-270. He alwi noogniwB the ranctity of eeitain uiim&ls o one of 
the MDaM l«*diDg to the domsiticEtioD of Bnimali, but do«a not mention 
totemiem, and thinks that the serage'i hxbit of mektng pete ii the chief ctOM. 

* Lord Knmei, Skelcha, bk. i. ak. 1 (P*7ne, SSS). 
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reqtiired for the support of a nomad famil; is considersbla 
Thifi treatment is continued for generationB, for it is the 
religion of the tribe. The appeaiaace of the animal ia 
welcomed with rejoi<nQg as the manifestation of the tribal 
deity, ofTerii^^ are made to it, and, being free from molesta- 
tion, it discovers the fact, acquires confidence, and if it baa 
the instinct of domestication, ceases to be wild. In a word, 
the animal becomes tame — which ia a different thing from 
being tamed. 

It may perhaps seem inconsistent with this theory of 
the origin of an artificial food-supply, that the totem is never 
consumed as food. But it is not by eating their cattle that 
a pastoral people become ridi, but by abstaining from eating 
tfaenL The cattle are their capital ; the interest thereof, on 
which they lire, consista of the milk and its products. It 
is not until nomad life is given up and i^cultuie has 
provided another and even more abundant source of food, 
tjiat the community becomes rich enough to afford to eat the 
Seeh of their cattJe ; and by that time the clan, of which 
the totem was an honoured member, and to which its flesh 
was taboo, has itself dissolved and made way for those local 
organiaatioQS which bold a nation together. In the same 
way, it ia not by consuming com that wheat is grown, but 
by abstaining fiom ite consumption. To make it an extinct 
species, all that is required is to consume every ear of com 
existing. The aavage required no teaching in the art of 
consumption ; it is the lesaon of abstinence whioh it is hard 
tor him to leam. That lesson he was incapable of teaching 
hiuBelf, but totemism taught him. The fact that the 
agricultural is universally a later stage in the development 
of civilisation than the pastoral, is, we may conjecture, 
because animal preceded plant totems; animals have the 
blood which is necessary for the blood-covenant between the 
human kin and the totem kind ; and it was only later that 
plants possessing a sap or juice which may act as blood, 
especially if it is reddish in colour, came to be adopted as 
totems. 

The domesticatioD of plants is a question to which we 
shall recur in a subsequent chapter, and the reader is 
requested, therefore, to suspend judgment on thia point But, 
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as it may appear a paradox to assert that men learnt to eat 
cattle by abstaining from eating them, perhaps a few more 
words in elucidation sboold be given. The ordinary theory 
of the b^nniags of domestication is presumably that the 
hunter, having learnt by experience that beef was good, or 
that "mountain sheep are sweet," resolved to spare the 
young animals and breed from thera. To this there are two 
objections. First, the savage, having practically no thought 
for the morrow, is habitually reckless and wasteful in con- 
sumption, eats all he can, and only goes hunting again when 
there is absolutely nothing left to eat Next, as a matter 
of fact, their cattle are precisely the animals which pastoral 
peoples do not eat. "The common food of these races ia 
millc or game ; cattle are seldom killed for food, and only 
on exceptional occasions, such as the proclamation of a war," ' 
etc. Amongst the Zulus the killing of a cow " is seldom and 
reluctantly done."' "A Kaffir does not often slaughter his 
cattle, except for sacrifice or (o celebrate a marriage."* 
" Every idea and thought of the Dinka is how to acquire and 
maintain cattle ; a kind of reverence would seem to be paid 
to them ... a cow is never slaughtered, but when sick it 
is segregated from the rest and carefully tended in the latge 
huts built for the purpose . . . indescritable is the grief when 
either death or rapine has robbed a Dinka of his cattle. He 
is prepared to redeem their loss by the heaviest sacrifices, 
for they are dearer to him than wife or child." * " Though 
the Indian women breed fowl and other domestic animals 
in their cott^es, they never eat them . . . much less kill 
them."" The Battas of Sumatra (who are totemista) have 
domesticated " the bofiUo, dog, pig, goat, fowl, and horse ; 
buf&loes and goats, dogs and horses (which latter are care- 
fully fattened), as a rule never serve for food except at 
festivals." • 

It is therefore the ordinary theory of domestication that 
in paradoxical, for it assumes that man domesticates animals 

' Bobartsou Smith, StligUm ofO^ SemiUt, 267. 

> Ibid, qnotiug ShAw, Mamoriaii ofSotUh Africa, 69. 

• ShooUr, Kaftn of Natal, 28. 

' Schweinfnrth, Heart of Afrva, i. 1G8. 

• UUos, qaot«d in Gftlton, Inqviria xtOo Human FaettUy, St7. 

• Writz, AnOtTcpclegie, t. 1. 18!. 
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for DO ot^ar purpose than to eat them, and then doee not 
eat them. On the other hand, the view here advanced ia 
that totemism is or has been world<wide — it can be traced 
in AoBtrslia, North America, Central America, South 
America, AMca, Asia, Polynesia * — that probably every species 
of animal has been worshipped as a totem somewhere or 
other, at some tame or other ; that, in consequence of the 
reepect paid to them, those animals which were capable of 
domestication became gradually tame of Uiemselves ; and 
finally, in consequence of changing circumBtancee — religious, 
social, and eoonomio — as totemism and the taboo on the flesh 
of the totem taded away, the habit c^ eating those domestieated 
anim^ which are good for food grew slowly up. The 
growth of tiiis habit will be traced in the chapter on tiie 
Sacrificial MeaL Here, however, one or two points may be 
noted. If OUT theory be true, we diould expect to find, even 
amcmget those peoples who have taken to eating domesticated 
animaU, tracee of reluctance to kill or consume animals 
which once were forbidden food. Such traces are found. To 
kill an ox was once a capital offence in Greece,* and the 
word fiovi^via implies that aoi^ slanghter was murder.' 
In England, it was in Cfeear'e time a religious offence to 
eat fowl (as it was amongst the South American Indians 
mentioned above in the quotation from Ulloa), goose, or 
hare ; * and yet Uiey were bred, he says. Csesar feels that 
there is something strange in this, but (anticipating Lord 
Karnes) he conjectures that the creatures were bred 
for amusement, " animi voluptatisque causa." But there 
are two obvious objections to this : first, if they were 
bred merely for amusement, there could have been no 
rel^ouB offence in eating them ; next, if thwe was a taboo 
on eating them, they were not domeslaoated merely for 
amusement. Wild animals are undoubtedly commonly kept 
as pets by savages,* but savages have no scruples about 
killing pets. Thus Captain Speke says, "I was told Sima 
kept bnCbloes, antelopes, and animals of all sorts . . . M'tese, 

> Fnier, Ttten^Stm, 91-9. * V«rn>, JJ. S. ii. 6. 

* Botwrtomi Smith, StUgim ef Oe SmftM, BOS. 
'Oca. B. O. V. 13; "grutora taa non pnUDt ; hMO ttmen dnnt," 
*0>1toD, Stmait Faeuitg, S43 ff., {pvet insUoow. 
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bis son, no soooer came to the throne than he indulged in 
shooting them down before his admiring wives, and now he 
has only one buffalo and a few parrots left." ' If the fowl 
and other domestic animals bred by the Soath Ameriam 
Indians were merely pets, we should not find that " if a 
strainer ofTers ever so much money for a fowl they refuse 
to part with it;" or that, on seeing it killed, the Indian 
woman " shrieks, dissolves into tears, and wrings her hands 
as if it had been an only son."' 

Other animals which civilised man is reluctant to feed 
on are swine,* dogs, and horses. The two latter unitnulii are 
of limportance for our a^ument, not merely because they 
show how long the loathing set up by the onginal taboo can sur- 
vive its cause, but also because they remind us that domestic 
animals serve other purposes than that of providing an 
artificial food-supply. According to oar theory, animals that 
were capaUe of domesticatiou became tame of themselves, 
in consequence of the respect and protection afforded to 
them as to other totem animals ; and it was only in the 
course of time that it gradually dawned on the mind of man 
that he might make economic use of tiiem. On the other 
hand, the ordinary view is that man first saw bow useful 

I Oalton, op. tit. 24S. ■ UUm, op. GftltoD, 217. 

* Ths aniue, like the hare, ww forbidden food to the Hebrew*. With regsrd 
to the former animal, the facts teem to be as follows : The swine aa a domesti' 
eat«d animal was not known to the nnJisperaad Semites or to the Snnierian 
population of Babjlon (Sohrader, FrehidoHe AttHquitia, 261) ; on the other 
huid, its fleefa was forbidden food tc all the Semitw (Seiition (^ (A« Setnita, 
£18). The inference, therefore, is that (1) it was after their dispersion that 
the Semites beoame aoqaainted with the swine as a domestio animal, (2} it was 
forbidden food &om the time of it* first introdnetion and spread smongst them. 
In the next pUca, (1) the pig can onl; be housed and reared amongst a settled, 
i.e. agrkuUvral, population, (2) the pig is aasootated eapedall? with the wontup 
of agricultnrsl deities, t.g. Demeter, Adonis, and Aphrodite. The inference 
again is that, a* sgricnltore and the religions rites associated with it spread 
tf^ther, it was in oonnection with some form of agrionltural worship that the 
domestication of the pig fonnd its waj amongst the various biaDches of the 
Semitio race. Finally, the swins (1) was esteemed saorosanct bj some 
Semites, (2) is ooodemned in Isaiah (Irr. 4, IxvL S, IB ; cf. JUligio* if 
SemiUs, 291) as a heathen abomination. The inference, then, is that the 
worship with which the swins wss associated did not find eqoal MoeptanM 
amongst all the Semite*. Where it did find aeoeptanoe, the Bssh was forbidden 
beeause it wu sacred ; where it did not, it was prohibited because of its 
association with the wonhip of false gods. 
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the df^ would be in hunting, and how pleasant, I suppose, 
the horse would be to ride; and then, without more ado, 
delibrastely set to work to domesticate tiie animals. The 
early history of man's first faithful comrade, the dog, escapes 
our ken ; but not so with the horse. It is as certain as 
things of this kind can be, that the primitiTe Indo-European 
reared droves of tame or half-tame horses for generations, if 
not centuries, b^ore it ever occurred to him to ride or drive 
them,' and this fact, inezplicable on the ordinary theory, 
confirms onr hypothesis. To sum up, the cause which our 
hypotheflis postulates, namely, that man spared and protected 
certain animals without any thoi^^ht of making economic use 
of t^em, is a vera cauaa, for men do so treat their totem 
AtiiTTtftln That animals worshipped as totems do become tame, 
is also matter of fact In Shark's Bay " the natives there 
never kill them [kites], and they are so tame that they will 
perch on the should^ of the women and eat from their 
hands." * Further, our hypothesis accounts for all the facts, 
especially for snoh survivals as the lingering reluctance of 
civilised man to eat the flesh of certain animals. It also 
accoonte for savages making pets. It is the tameness of the 
totem animal which suggests the idea of taming other 
creatures. Again, it alone supplies a motive strong enough 
to restrain the savage from recklessly devouring or destroying 
(instead of breeding from) the animals he caught or tamed. 
Finally, it admits of verification ; for if it can be shown 
that not merely is the treatment of totem animals such as 
would naturally result in the taming of those that were 
domesticable, but that some domestic animals were actually 
totems, all the verification that can be required will be forth- 
coming. This vrill be seen to be the case with cattle in 
Egypt, and probably elsewhere also. 

It seems, Uien, if the above argument commends itself to 
the reader, tiiat totemism, and totemism alone, could have 
led to that " substitution of an artificial for a natural basis 
<d subsistence " which consisted in the domestication of plants 
and animals, and which constituted the advance from savagery 

> Schnder, Prthittorie Antiquitia, 2flB ; and Hehn, KvUmfJlaiitm und 
ffttuMiere* 19 ff. 

*Wood(iBW, aj>. Osltwi, op. eit. 261. 
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to civilisatioii. But totemism did not univeraally lead to 
civiUaatioQ, or invariably develop into a higher form of 
religion. On the contrary, the civilised and civilisii^! peoples 
are in the minority, and totemism still exists. 

Kow, if we consider the geographical distribution of 
totemifim, we find that the two countries in which it is (or 
was at the time of the discovery of those oountxies) most 
marked are Australia and North America ; while the peoples 
in which its traces are hardest to find are (he SemiUo and 
the Indo-European. If, (^ain, we consider the geographical 
distribution of those species of ftnimala which are capable 
of domestication and on the domealacatioa of which the 
possibility of civilisation depended, we shall find that " the 
greatest number belonged to the Old World, those of 
America were fewer, and Australia had none at all " ^ ; indeed, 
of the three species occurring in America (reindeer, llama, 
and paco), none come into account in this argument, for 
they are outside the totem-area of North America. It will 
scarcely be considered a merely fortuitous coincidence — 
however we may explain it — that the two areas in which 
totemism lasted longest and flourished most are precisely those 
in which there are no domesticable animals. Nor is it a 
merely accidental occurrence that tJie peoples who have most 
completely thrown off totemism, are precisely those which 
have by the domestication of plants and animals attained 
to civilisation. The inference is that the domestication to 
which totemism inevitably leads (when there are any 
animals capable of domestication) is fatal to totemism. 

The fundamental principle of totemism is the alliance of a 
clan with an animal species, and vihea the clan ceases to 
exist as a social organisation the alliance is dissolved alsa 
But with the transition from a nomad to a settled form of 
life, which the domestication of plants and animals entails, 
the tie of blood-relationship, indispensable to the existence of 
a wandering tribe, is no longer necessary to the existence of 
the community : local association and the bond of neigh- 
bourhood take it« place, for the restriction of civic and 
political rights to the actual descendants of the original clan 
is inconsistent with the expansion of the community. By 

' Payne, 3S8. 
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this expansion of Bociety beyond the narrow bounds of blood- 
relationship, the germ of higher religious belief which 
totemism envelope is enabled also to burst ita aheath, and 
man's conception of the deity sloi^hs off the totem-god. But 
though totemiem periahed in the very process of producing 
tlie advance from sav^ery to civilisation, still even in the 
oivilisatioD of the Old World survivals of the system may be 
traced. 

" For the Egyptians totemism may be regarded as 
certain."^ ^^gTPt *^ divided into nomes or districts, in 
ea<^ of which a different animal was revered by the 
inhabitants. It was not an individual animal, but the 
whole spedes which was thus reverenced, and it was by all 
the inhabitants of the nome that it was revered. The lives 
of such i^nitinnla were sacred, each in its own nome, and their 
flesh might not be consumed as food by the inhabitants of that 
nome. The god of the district manifested himself in the 
spedes sacred to that district. But this is not a survival of 
totemism. It is totemism, the thing itsell 

No one, however, all^^ that the religion of ^ypt never 
got beyond totemism. On the contrary, we oas see side by 
side wiUi it in Egypt many of Uie stages and processee by 
which religion ^wlually diveeted itself of thia its first 
proteotiog envelope, just as we may see sedimentary rocks 
by the side of the igneons rocks from which they are 
derived. Indeed, even in the lowest stratum of Egyptian 
totemism we may detect signs if not evidence of the 
disintegrating prooees : the bond of kinship, the tie of blood 
is relaxed. It ia to be presmned that the inhabitants of a 
nome did not for ever continue to be blood-relations c^ one 
another, as they probably were when first they settled in the 
district ; and the belief that the sacred species of animal was 
one blood and one flesh wit^ the human tribe also faded. 
But though the blood-tie which held tiie hnman clansmen 
tf^ether, and which also bound tiw human clansmen to the 
animal, wae relaxed and faded away from memory, the effects 
which it produced continued to exist Thus, the sacred 
animal, whether it was still believed to be a blood-relation or 
not, received Uie same obsequies and was mummified in the 
' Frnta, M. 
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BKme way aa maa ; and the killing by one nome of an 
animal sacred to another was avenged in effect, if not 
consciously, in the spirit with which the btood-feud was 
exacted on behalf of a slaughtered kinsman. 

Another and a farther stage of development is reached, 
when one particular specimen of the species is selected as 
being the one which the deity has chosen to abide in, as, for 
instance, the calf marked by twenty-nine particular signs 
which showed that the CaU-god Apis was present in him. 
On the one hand, the concentration of veneration on an 
individual would tend to withdraw sanctity from the rest of 
the species, and the result might easily be a final separation 
of the animal-god ^m the animal speciea. On the other 
hand, that in ^^t at anyrate the worship of an individual 
animal, such as the Apis-calf, is the outcome of totemism, 
is plain from two things : first, the rest of the species did 
continue to be sacred^-eating cow's flesh was as abhorrent to 
the Egyptians as cannibalism — and, next, " when the sacred 
anim^ died, the god as such did not die with him, bat at 
once became incorporated in another animal resembling the 
first,"* evidently, as in Samoa, when an owl died, " this 
was not the death of the god ; he waa supposed to be yet 
alive and incarnate in all the owls in existence." * 

That, in spite of the ties which bound him to the rest of his 
species, the animal-god did shake ofT his humbler relations, 
and came to be worshipped in his higher aspect exclusively, 
is certain ; and the process was facilitated by the dissolution 
of the bonds which tied down hia worship to one particular 
noma Apis, e.g., came to be worshipped all over Egypt 
But the fact that his cult was originally local, not universal, 
is shown b; the circumstance that his calf, wherever in 
'Egypt it appeared, was taken to Memphis and kept there. 
Thus not only was the individual animal exalted above the 
rest of his species, but the god that dwelt in him was for 
removed from all hie worshippers, except those who dwelt in 
the immediate neighbourhood of his animal manifestation. 
Thus he gained in magnificence both ways, and in both ways 
the associations which bound him to his animal form and 

' Wicdenumi, IHt Seligiim dtr alien Atgfipirr, 94. 
' TuTDer, Sainoa, 21, we kbore, p, 101, 
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origin vere weftkened. The tmiTersaliBiDg of a cult is due to 
political causes : the political ascendanc; of the nome from 
which the raignii^ dynasty derived would be marked by the 
extension of the local wor^pt The s}fnoihi»mos which makes 
a nation also makes a pantheon. 

But these oaoBea ate external, social, and political, not 
religious. They may and did loosen bonds which checked the 
progress of religion, bnt they were not themselves the force 
which was strutting to get free. But it is to the action of 
that force that we must attribute the dissooiatiou of the god 
from his a-nimn.! form, and his gradual appearance in human 
shape, which took place in I^Tpt Here, however, our 
immediate concern is not to explain how this force operated, 
bat to point ont that the totemisnt which, as we have seen, 
demonstrably existed in I^ypt, along with other higher 
elements of religion, did eventually become refined into a 
pantheon of anthropomorphic gods. "It is remarkable," 
says Dr. Wiedemann,^ " in view of the important part which 
the saored animal plays in oultns, how relatively seldom it 
is pwtxayed. For a thousand representations of tiie gods, 
scarcely one will be found of an animal. The god appears 
either in hmnan form, or as a man with the head of the 
aiumal sacred to him." Now, whether the mischbiid of an 
animal-beaded man was intended to intimate the idea that the 
god was of the same flesh with both his human kin and his 
animal kind, or is due to purely graphic considerations, as 
Dr. Wiedemann, who does not believe in totemism, is 
inclined to think, the fact remains that in the nome where a 
certain species was sacred the god is represented as a man 
with the head of that animal In Mendes, e.g., the goat was 
sacred and the god goat - headed, ^d as for the great 
gods universally worshipped in the Egyptian reUgion, as Mr. 
Lang says, " it is always in a town where a certain anim^ ia 
locally revered Uiat the human-shaped god wearing the head 
of the same animal finds tiie centre and chief holy place of his 
worship."' The last stage is reached when the god casts 
aside his animal garb altogether, and the animal is thought 
and spoken of as being sacred to him, but has no other or 
more intimate relation with him. 

^Op.ea.f.97, * U,\\g, Hfylh, Sitml, and Seligioa, iL 101. 
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The question now arises, whether, supposing that in ISgypt 
or elsewhere we find a purely anthropomorphic god havii^ an 
animal associated with him in art and sacred to him in 
ritual, but having none of those further relations to a sacred 
species of animals aud a particular human kin which are of 
the eesenoe of totemism, we are justified in asBnming that the 
worship (or part of the worship) of that god is a survival of 
totemism i Plainly the answer to this que8ti<»i depends 
OQ whether there is any other way in which gods become 
associated in ritual and art with animals. If there is, we 
shall have to consider in each particular case whicb is the 
more probable genesis of the given association. If not, we 
may proviaonally, and until further oauae be shown, assume 
the association to have been totemistic Kow, there is only 
one other way whidh has been si^ested to account for 
the association, and which is also a method applicable to 
other countries in which gods are associated with animals 
as well as to Egypt.^ It is that the animals were chosen as 
symbols to express some attribute, some aspect of the might 
and majesty, of the gods. 

We will begin by sdmittii^ the beauty and the value 
of symbolism. Nay ! we will insist that there are txuths 
which can only be shadowed forth by means of symbols. At 
the same time, as it is possible to detect a symbolism where 
it was nev» meant, we must be on our guard gainst 
" ridiculous excess." The fact to be expli^ned is that 
certain animals are considered sacred. The suggestion is 
that the animals were chosen to typify certain divine 
attributes, and as the symbols of certain excellences. But 
"if one surveys the list of sacred beasts, it is found to 
include all the more important representatives of the fauna of 
Egypt, mammals, birds, fishes, amphibia, insects."' Sorely 
this should give us pause. Innocence may be typified by the 
dove, and cunning have the serpent for its symbol ; and as 
regards insects, for the ant and the bee^let them pass. But 
all insects ? The symbol theory is getting strained. How- 

' Th« inggMtioiis that the hieroglyptu reacted on wonbip, Mid that the 
ambignitf of aome Eg^tian namea of goda led Co animal- worship, apply oolj 
to Egypt, and are inadeqnate to acoonnt for aU eveu of the Eg^tian liMita. 

* WUdemann, Bel. d. altm AtgypUr, S4. 
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ever, eYea if "the lord of flies" derived his title from some 
quality unstated, but typified by thrae inBects, was it not, 
from the Bymbolic p<mit of view, superflaouB to offer them a 
sacrifice, a whole ox, as was done in Leucaa i * Again, the 
sacred animal or plant may not be eaten, which is hard to 
explain on the symbolio theory. The lozidee may have 
abstained from eating aspsragua,* but does anyone believe 
that it was for its symbolism ? There is no evidence to 
show or reason to believe that the aspar^^ symbolised 
anything whatever. And why should this devotion to a 
symbol, wholly inexpUcable on the symbolist theory, be 
limited in each case to one clan or neighbourhood f Iliat 
nobody but the loxidie — if they — saw anything symbolical in 
the asparagus, can be nitderatood ; but when the symbol was 
one that could be appreciated by " the meanest under- 
standing," why was it appropriated exclusively by one 
clanf 

The symbol theory simply does not account for the facts 
which it is framed to explain ; and totemtsm at present is 
the only satisfactory answer to the qneetion why certain 
plants and animals are sacred. When, then, we turn to 
Greece, and find that every god and goddess has his or her 
sacred animal, we may consider that mere fact as oon- 
Btitnting a reasonable [oreenrnption that part of the deity's 
ritual has its roots in totemiam. It is also, however, not 
onreasonable to demand other confirmatory evidence. Now, 
in Greece we do not find totemism anywhere as a living, 
oiganic system, as in Ancient I^ypt. This may be due to 
our ignorance of Greek peasant life. But we do find 
fr^ments of the system, one here and another there, which, 
if only they had not been scattered but bad been found 
bother, would have made a living whole, [nios we have 
familiee whose names indicate that they were or^pnally 
totem clans, 9.g. there were Cynadse at Atiiens, as there was 
a Dog clan amongst the Mohicans ; but we have no evidence 
to show that the dog was sacred to the Cynadte in historic 
times. On the other hand, storks were revered by the 
TbessaliaoB, but l^ere is nothing to show that there was a 

' A«luin, xi. 8 {iMttg, op. eit. 27S). 
■ Platarcti, Thitau, 14 (Lang, ibid.). 
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Stork clan in Thessaly. And though " the Mytmidona 
claimed descent from the ante and revered ants," • even thia 
is not quite enough to establish totemism as "a going 
concern " ; we should like to know a little more about the 
" reverence " paid them. Were they, when found dead, 
buried like clansmen ? It is said tluit at Athens " whoso- 
ever slays a wolf, collects what is needful for its burial" ' 
Elsewhere in Greece there was a Wolf clan, and in Athens 
itself a Wolf-hero, i.e.. a totem which had cast off its animal 
form and emei^ed human. The wolf was also a sacred 
animal, but its worshippers were not a Wolf clan. Again, 
" the lobster was generally considered sacred by the Crreeks, 
and not eaten ; if the people of Seriphos . . . found a dead 
one, they buried it and mourned over it as over one of 
themselvea"' But there is no Lobster clan on record. 
Thus, in Greece, though we have all the parts of the system, 
we do not find them combined in a living whole. Still, no 
fair-minded man will deny that for the Greeks totemiam is 
"highly probable."* The wonder is not that there are so 
few, but that there are so many traces left Even in the 
Mycensean period there are indications, slight ' and cod> 
jectural of course, that animal-worship, which imdoabtedly 
existed then, had passed beyond t^e purely totemistic 
stage.^ Agricultnre, and with it those agricultural rites 
and myths which overlaid and undermined totemism, 
had been known not only to the Greeks before they entered 
Greece, but to all the European members of the Aryan race 
before they scattered and settled in their historic habitations.' 
Pastoral life, which is itself the resalt o! totemism, and in its 
torn reacts upon and modifies the totemistic system, was a 
st^e of development which had been reat^ed by the Aryan 
race even before the European branch had separated from 
the Hindo-PersiaiL How remote, then, must be the p^od 
when the undivided Aryans were hunters, living on the 
"natural basis of snbEdstence," and making those blind 

' Lang, op. cit. 211. 

* Schol. ad ApoU. Rhod. ii. 1S4 (Luig, Ux. tit.). 

» Framr, 16, ud AelUn. N. A. liii. 26. * FriMr, 91. 

* JoanuU ofSaUnit Slwlia, xi\. SI, 270. 

■ Scliroder, PrthUlone AntiguitUs itf Ihe Aryan Peoptt$, 2S4 ft (Engluh 
traMlatdon). 
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attempts to domesticate their totem-ammals without which 
there were no civilisation now. 

We have seen it to be, as the late Profeaeor Itobertsou 
Smith ahowed, " a universal rule, that even the moat primitive 
savages have not only enemies, bnt permanent allies (which 
at BO early a atage in society necessarily means kinsfolk) 
among the non-human or superhuman animate kinds by 
which the universe is peopled /' * and those allies are animals, 
phuits, eta, conceived as having supernatural powers, that is 
to say, are totems. All peoples in a state of savagery, on 
a "natural basis of subeistence," in the hunter stage, are 
totemists. Further, it is totemism alone which could have 
produced that transition from the natural to an artificial basis 
of subsistence, which ia eETected by the domestication of plants 
and animals, and which results in civilisation. In other 
words, the mere fact that a people possesses material civilisa- 
tion requires ua to believe that in a state of savagery it was 
totemiet Again, the association of an animal with a god in 
art and ritual has as yet found no other, even plausible, 
explanation than that the worebip of the god contains in it, 
as one of its elements, a survival of totemism. Finally — 
and this is a new point — " unclean " animals are fttiimalu 
which may neither be eaten nor be touched even, that is to 
say, they are totem animals (they are always species, not 
mere individuals), which have become detached both from 
the human cUn by which originally they were revered, and 
from the god to whom in course of time they came to be 
sacred. 

Amongst the Semites, as amongst the Aryans, we no- 
where find totemism a living organism, though we find all 
the disftdi membra. Or, to change the metaphor, we may 
represent to ourselves totemism as a triangle, of which the 
three sides are, (1) a clan, (2) a species of animals, and (3) 
a god, varyingly conceived as animal or human ; while the 
angles of tiie triangle are the relations in which the gods, 
men, and animals stand to each other. There are many 
relations in which animals and men may stand to each other, 
aa there are many angles at which one straight line can 
stand to another ; but as there is only one angle at which the 

' Eobertson Smith, BtligUm of Uu Semiles, 137. 
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two sides of a triangle can stand to eacb other, namely, that 
determined by the eid^ which the angle Bubtenda, ao there is 
only one relation in which men can stand to animals in totem- 
ism, namely, that determined by the system. Ifow, amongst 
the Semites we never find the complete triangle of totemism : 
aometimee one side ia miaaing, aometimes another, sometimea 
the third, but in every caae the angle of the two romaining 
sides, ie. the relation between men and god, god and animal, 
animal and men, shows what the missuig side must have been. 
To b^n with the first side of the triangle : we find deities 
in animal or semi-animal form, such as Dagon. Then we 
have deities associated — at the totemiatic angle, so to apeak 
— with particular apeciea of animala, e.g. Aatarte with swine, 
the Syrian Atargatis with fish, the Sun-^od with horses.^ 
The animal side of the triangle, again, is connected with the 
third side, men, at the totemistic angle, that is to say, we 
have a human clan treating a species of animal as they do 
their clansmen, e.g. " when the R Harith, a tribe of South 
Arabia, find a dead gazelle, they waah it, wrap it in cerecloths, 
and bury it, and the whole tribe mouma for it seven days." * 
When, then, we find the animal side of the triangle by itself, 
and apart from the other two sides, we still can infer the 
triangle to which it belonged ; or, to drop metaphor, when we 
find that vermin were "sacred"* and mice "unclean,"* we 
remember that mice were totem animala in Greece,' and 
inaecta among the sacred beasts of ^ypt. Finally, to 
complete our round of the totemist triangle, we find men in 
the totemist relation to the animal god in Baalbek, where the 
god-anceator of the inhabitanta was worshipped in the form 
of a lion." 

Thus the d priori argument that the prehistoric Semites, 
while they were yet an undivided people, and before they 
had settled down in those territories in which history knows 
them, were (like all other peoples in a state of aav^ery) 
acquainted with totemism, is confirmed not only by the 

' 2 RiDgi xxiii. 11 (Robertson Smith, Smniiii, 293). 

■ Robertson Smith, StmiUi, iU. 

■ Ez«k. Tiu. 10 ISemita, 203). 
*]aLlxvL17(tfiui.}. 

' Lang, op. eil. i. 277. 

* Sob«rt»oii Smith, op. eil. AH. 
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reflectioD that but for toteousm their material civilisation, 
their tranflitioQ to paatoral and agricultural life, ia uot to be 
accounted for, bat also by the survivals to be found amonget 
them even in historic time& 

And yet the most remarkable argument in support uf 
the theory remains to be Bet forth. 
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CHAPTEE XI 

ANIMAL SACRIFICE: THK ALTAB 

In tbe last chapter we aaw ' that the practice of eelectiag 
one iodividual of the totem species, e.g. the calf iu which Apis 
was supposed to manifest himself, and coDoentrating on it 
the revereoce which was due to the whole species, was a 
relatively late development of totemism. It is also, in its 
ultimate consequences, InconsisteDt with the principle of 
totemism, according to which the owl totem god, for instance, 
was not incorporate in any one bird more than in any other, 
hut was " incarnate in all the owls in existence." ' We have 
also seen that it is the helief of societies which are held 
bother by the bond of blood-relationship, that it is the 
some blood which runs in the veins of all blood-relations — it 
is the blood of their conunon ancestor. Hence the blood- 
coveuant between two iudividuals is a covenant between their 
respective kins : it is not merely the blood of the two persons 
that has been mingled and made one, bat the blood of the 
two clans. It follows, therefore, that the blood of any one 
animal of the totem species is not the blood of that individual 
merely, but of the whole species. In the same way, therefore, 
that the blood of the tribe as a whole is communicated in 
initiation ceremonies to the youth, by allowing the blood of 
older members to flow over him,' so it is obvious the blood 
of the totem species as a whole might be communicated to 
the person or thing over which the blood of any individual 
of the species was allowed to flow. But the blood is the life : 
it is — like breath, heart, etc — one of the things identified by 
savf^es with the spirit or soul The blood of any individual 
totem animal, therefore, is the spirit, not of that partioular 
' S*pra, p. 122. ■ Turnir, Samoa, SI. * Supra, p. 108. 
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animal, but of tiie totem Bpecies : it is, if aot the totem god, 
at anjrate that in which be, as the spirit or soul of the 
species, resides, and by which his presence may be conveyed 
into any person or thing. 

When, therefore, a totem clan required the presence of 
its supernatural ally, the procedure, we may say the ritual, 
to be adopted was obvious : the blood of a totem animal must 
be shed. It must not, however, be spilt upon the ground — 
that, as we have seen,^ was taboo, a thing not to be done, for 
the ground on which it was spilt would thereby become 
chained with all the sanctity of the sacred blood ; and aay 
person who thereafter, when there was nothing to disbinguisfa 
that dangerous spot from the surrounding soil, in unavoidable 
ignorance set foot upon it, would become taboo. Approach- 
ing the subject from this point of view, we shall not be 
surprised to find it a widespread and ancient custom to 
apply the blood of the sacred animal either to a pile of 
stones, heaped bother for the purpose, or to a monolith 
erected for this end. We may not be able to say why races 
in the most opposite quarters of the globe and in all ages, 
races which have attained to mvilisatlon, those which have 
remained in savagery, those which have produced the aemi- 
dviliaations of the New World, should all adopt this 
particular mode of avoiding spilling the sacred blood of the 
<Uvine animal on the earth, or at anyrate of thus notifying 
that such blood had so been spilled on the spot, but the fact 
itself is certain The reason can hardly be that there was 
DO other read; and convenient way of attaining the same 
object, for an upright pole would serve the same end, and, 
as a matter of fact, is used for the same purposes both in the 
Old World and the TSew. But as it takes more labour to dress 
and set up a pole, or to erect a monolithic pillar, than to 
heap tc^ther a pile of stones, we may regard the heap of 
stones as the earliest object to which the blood was applied. 

Now, that the altars of the Old World religions, though 
used for other purposes as well, and for the expression of far 
higher religious conceptions, were also used to receive the 
blood of sacrifice, is too well known to need illustration. In 
the words of the late Professor Robertson Smith, whose line 

■ SKpra, p. 73. 
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of argument we ehall now follow, with eome iUnBtrations of 
our own, " whatever else was done in connection with a 
sacrifice, the primitive rite of sprinkling or dashing the 
blood against the altar, or allowing it to flow down on the 
ground at its base, was hardly ever omitted ; and this 
practice was not peculiar to the Semites, but was equally the 
rule with the Greeks and Romans, and indeed with the 
ancient nations generally." ' The altar of the more civilised 
members of these racee was, of course, not a mere heap of 
stones : it was a much more elaborate and artistic structure 
of stone than a mere cairn or rough monolithic pillar. But 
when we find that amongst the more backward members of 
these races piles of stones or rough single stones were used 
for the same purp(Mes as the more finished structure, we can 
hardly draw a line between them. Thus, in the sacred 
endoeure of the Dioscuri at Pharse there was a primitive 
structure of this kind which was both used as an altar and 
called an altar, /9<e/Mf XLBotv Xor/aSav;* and in Arabia "we 
find no proper altar, but in its place a rude pillar or heap 
of stones, beside which the victim is slain, the blood being 
poured out over the stone or at its base." ' Gvm amongst 
tiie northern Semites, in their earlier days, the ancient law 
of Ex. xiL 24, 25 " prescribed that the altar must be of earth 
or unhewn stone; and that a single stone sufficed appears 
from 1 Sam. xiv. 32 iqq."* In the semi-civilisations of the 
New World, as well as in the greater civilisations of the Old, 
the primitive cairn came to assume the shape first of a 
dresser on which the victim was cut up, and then of a table 
on which offerings were laid; but the transition is even 
clearer in the New World than the Old, for in the former the 
primitive pile of stones was not discarded, hat a table-stone 
was placed upon it : " the flat stones on which the flesh and 
blood-offerings were left for the spirits, raised on a pile of 
smaller stones, became the altar. In the most advanced 
times, io Mexico and Central America, the human sacrifice 
was slain with a stone knife on a stone slab, slightly elevated 
in the middle." * We find the same connecting link between 

1 Selifian qfOit Sunilet, !02. * PauuaiM, viii. o. 22. 

> Jtelifficm tflhe Semila, 201. ' Ibid. 202. 

° Psfne, ifew World, i. 410. 
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the primitlTe heap of stones and the perfect altar in a 
quarter of the globe far removed alike from the Old 
World and the Ifew. In Samoa, Fonge, and Toafa " were the 
namee of two oblong smooth stonea on a raised platform of 
loose stones . . . offerings of cooked taro and fish were laid 
on the stones, accompanied by prayers for fine weather." * 
This instance is the more valuable, because it comes from a 
community which was still totemistic at the time. Finally, 
in a latitude and amongst a race of men widely different 
from any yet mentioned, we have the so-called " aacriflctal 
piles" of the Samoyeds (a Mongoloid and probably Finnic 
race), which occur in the Island of Waigatz and along the 
coast between the Feohora and the Yeneeei ; a slight natural 
emioence is chosen for the site, and on it " a rough layer or 
platform of stones and driftwood " is constructed, and masees 
of bonee of bear and deer that have been sacrificed mark 
the use to whi<^ this, the most primitive form of altar, has 
been pat' 

But whereas the primitive heap of stones nltim^ly 
developed into a dresser or table and became an altar in 
the specific sense of the word, the primitive unhewn stone or 
pillar contonued, where it remained in use, to be a baetylion, 
a beth-el, the object in which the god manifested himself 
when the blood was sprinkled or dashed npon it. Such a 
primitive rude stone pillar was the masa^ of which Hoeea 
epeaks* "as an indispensable feature in the sanctuaries of 
northern Israel in his time," * and the Arabian rwsb with its 
ghahghab (trench or pit) in front of it, into which the blood 
collected. Such, too, was the monolith mentioned in the 
Fopii Vvh, a oollection of the sacred traditions of the 
Quieb^ (Central America), pat together and committed to 
writing by a native shortly after the conquest It, too, had a 
ghaighab or trench before it, which was filled with the blood 
of sacrifice;' and that the deity entered the stone when the 
blood was dashed on it, is clear from such passages as these — 
" bat in truth it was no stone then : like young men came 

I Tonier, Samoa, 24. 

* Journal t^tht AatimpologUal InttUvte, uir. 400. 

' iiL 4 ; ^ In. xix. 19. * SetifUm qfthe StmiUt, 203. 

* Bthhoi de fioarbanrg, Ft^ Fuh, 359. 
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each of them [the gods] then," ^ or " the Wood of birds and 
deer was poured hy the hunters on the stone of Tohil and 
Avilix [gods] ; and when the gods had drunk the blood, 
the stone spake."* So, too, the ofTering of blood gave 
the stones worshipped b; the Scandinavians the power of 
prophecy,' 

The consequence of this diflerentiation of the altar and 
the pillar was that, though originally they were identical in 
use and purpose, in Hebrew and Canaaoite sanctuaries " the 
two are found side by side at the same sanctuary, the altar 
as a piece of sacrificial apparatus, and the pillar as a visible 
symbol or embodiment of the presence of the deity."* 
Similar causes produce similar results, and we shall therefore 
not he surprised to find that in Polynesia the same evolution 
took place. In Ellice Island, " Foilape was the principal god, 
and they had a stone at his temple," that is the unhewn 
monolith, but " there was an altar also on which offerings of 
food were laid."' The "sacrificial piles" of the Samoyeds 
exhibit the same association : " from the midst of all this 
[mass of bones] there rise a number of sticks and polee — 
some beii^ less than a foot and others as long as 6 feet," * 
only here the altar is associated, not with the stone pillar, 
but with the wooden post which serves the same purpose ; 
in the same \tay as in " the local sanctuaries of the Hebrews, 
which the prophets r^ard as purely heathenish . . . the 
altar was incomplete unless an ashera stood beside it."' 
This athera appears again amongst peoples which differ as 
widely as possible h'om one another in race and place and 
time: it is presupposed by the ^va of the Greeks; it is 
found amongst the Ainos ', ' the gods of the Brazilian tribes 
were represented by poles stuck upright in the ground, at 
the foot of which offerings were laid; the Hurd Islanders 
" in their bouses had several stocks or small pillars of wood, 
4 or 5 feet high, as the representatives of household gods, 
and on these they poured oil [which takes the place of fat 

' BrMtcur ds Bonrbourg, Fepol Fvh, 2G9. 

■ Op. eti. 253. ■ Bastiui, Der JfentcK, ii. 269. 

* RtligUm of the Stmita, 204. ' Turner, Samoa, 281. 

* Jovmai qf the AnUiropoiogical Iiatitale, Itiv. 100. 
' JUtigim of the Semiia, 187. 

' Howard, Trant-Siberiaa Saifgee, i6, 81, IBS. 
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or blood], and laid before them offeriDgs of cocoa-nuts and 
fish " ; * the Eureka at irr^olar times slaughter a reindeer or 
a dog, put its head on a pole facing east, and, mentioning no 
name, say, " This for Thee : grant me a blessing." * 

It is evident that we have already passed the dividing 
line between the primitive unhewn monolith and the idol ; 
indeed, the Samoyed poles " at and near their summits are 
roughly cut to leeemble the features of the human face."* 
Thus the ashera becomes the wooden idol, the monolith the 
marble statue of the god, with which the altar still continues 
to be associated. In confirmation of this, we may note that 
in many oases, of which illustrations will be given shortly, 
the idol is smeared with blood in the same way as the stone 
pillar or wooden poet originally was. But, as the idol grows 
more artistic, this practice is discontinued, and it is the altar 
alone on which the blood is dashed or sprinkled. Th^i a 
house is built for the god, in which his treasures may be 
stored ; the idol, which from the value of its materials and 
worlonanflhip is the most precious of the god's own treasures, 
is removed into this temple, and altar and idol are dissociated, 
for the altar remains where it was originally, and the 
slai^ter of the victim and the sprinkling of the altai with 
blood are therefore done outside the temple. In Fern, as in 
the Old World, even when the god had come to dwell in the 
house which men provided for him when they took to 
dwelling is houses themselves, his ritual c<mtiiiued to be 
celebrated outside the temple, in the open air, as it had been 
celebrated before any building was erected in hie sanctuary.* 
It was not the altar that was set up near the temple, but 
the temple which was erected there, because there was an 
altar near. And it was not in any and every place that an 
altar could be set up — not even the primitive heap of stones 
or wooden post Nor would every stone or any piece of 
wood serve. To understand this we must return once more 
to Ae subject of taboo. 

The principle of the transmissibility of taboo is the 

' Turner, Samoa, 29*. ' BssUni, Der JUtnacIi, ii. 109. 

* Jbvnial i^lhe AnOtropoiogietd linHtuU, xxiv. 400. 

* For Pent, ax Payne, Ntm IVorld, i. 100 ; for tb« SemitiB, RoberUoii Smith, 
Seligiea ^the Semilei, 197. 
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arbitrary and iiratioual aaaociatiou of ideaa: blood, for 
instance, is inherently taboo and to be Bbiumed ; anything, 
therefore, that reminds the savage of it, either by its fiu^ 
consistency or merely by its colour, awakens the same terror, 
and is equally to be avoided. Hence certain localities, 
whether because of their blood-red soil, or of their trees with 
tarunks of ghastly white (for white also is a taboo colour, 
possibly from the pallor of the corpse — even D^;ro corpses 
are said to be pallid), or from some other accidental associa- 
tion of ideas, arouse the taboo terror in the sava^ and are 
shunned by hint Of the law of the association of ideas he 
knows nothing : he only knows that on approaching certain 
places he is filled with the same sort of terror as be experi- 
ences on seeing blood or a corpse. If and when be reasons 
on the matter, the explanation he gives to himself and others 
is that the spot is the haunt of a supernatural power, and 
that is why he feels as he does feeL For the savage the 
world is full of such haunted spots. On the Qold Coast 
every spot where the earth is of a red colour is the abode 
of a Sasabonsum, a malignant spirit.' Wben, however, the 
sav^e baa gained an ally amongst the Bapematoral poweis 
surrounding him, if in one of these haunted places he sees 
his totem, animal or plant, the character of the locality is 
thereby somewhat changed to his apprehension : it is still 
t^e haunt of a spirit, but of a friendly one ; it still is to be 
avoided, but not from slavish fear, rather from a respeotlul 
desire not to intrude on the privacy of the god — so he now 
interprets his feeling, which is indeed really changed by the 
new association of ideas. Above all, it is now a place which, 
under due restrictions and with proper precautu>n8, may be 
approached by him, when he wishes to seek the presence of 
his powerful protector for a Intimate end, e^. to renew the 
blood-covenant with him. .A^ain, everything in this holy 
place — earth, stones, trees, and, excepting animal life, there 
can hardly be anything else in it — everything in it partakes 
of its sanctity. As we have seen,* both in Weet Africa and 
in ancient Mexico, the soil was holy. And according to the 
prescription in the ancient law of Exodus, already referred 

> Ellii, TMtptaUng Ptoplc*. 35. 

' Svjtra, p. 84 ; cf. aUo Oie chaptar on Fetillliliu. 
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to, the altai moBt be made of earth or unhewn Btone. It 
was the earth, stones, or wood of eudt a holy place which 
alone conld have poeeeesed the sanctity deedrable in a 
Btrooture which the god w&s to be invited to enter in order 
that his worshippers might have communion with him , The 
sentiment of the supernatural which filled the hearts and 
minds of the worshippere during the rite seems to be 
different, however, from the awe which prevents traoegressiou 
on holy places. The latter is — except when mingled with 
the former — purely negative, restrictive, prohibitory. The 
former is a feeling psychologically as distinct from the 
feelings of awe or terror, as, say, the feeling of beauty from 
other pleasurable feelings ; its earliest manifestation appears 
to be on occasions when the natural order of things is 
suspended, and it is thereafter revived when man is conscious 
of the presence of the cause of that suspension. 

In the earliest times, then, there were holy places ; it 
was out of the materials spontaneously offered by them that 
the primitive altar was made, the idol elaborated, and within 
their bounds Uiat the temple eventually was built 

Hie theory, on the other hand, that the idol was an 
"elaborated fetish," is one i^sinst which some ai^pmients 
will be offered in a subsequent chapter on Fetishism. Here, 
however, we must make some remarks on a sl%htly different 
view, namely, that which would confound the primitive altar 
with rocks which form a conspicuous feature in many land- 
scapes, and which are often believed by sav^es to possess 
supernatural powers, like waterfalls and other striking 
natural features. Now, in the £rst place, these rocks are 
natural features of the landscape, whereas the primitive altai 
is always an artificial structure; and, next, they possess 
their supeniatural powers inherently, i^. quite independently 
of anything man does, whereas the altar requires the 
application of the blood of sacrifice, if the deity is to enter it 
Id fine, these natural objects and the dread of them are survivals 
from the in^-totemistio stage, when everything which was 
supposed by the savage to possess activity, or was associated 
by him with events affecting his fortunes, was also supposed 
to possess a life and powers like his own.* The primitive 

' Supra, p. 21. 
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altar, oa the other hand, is the creation and the outcome of 
the needs of totemism.^ Further, aa long as it remaiua an 
altar pure and simple, it never becomes the embodiment of 
the god, Dor, though bigblj' sacred, does it acquire super* 
natural power. As long aa totemism was a living force, it 
would be difficult or impossible to confuse the sacrificial pile, 
at which the deity manifested himself, with the god himself, 
or even to imagine that he was permanently present in the 
altar, for the totem animals were seen by the sava^ daily, 
and it was with their species that bis clan made Uie blood- 
covenant, and in each and every member of the species that 
the god dwelt Mr. Williams has accurately observed and 
predsely stated the totemist's attitude towards his sacrificial 
piles, when, after noting that " idolatry — in the strict sense 
of the term — the Fijian seems never to have known ; for be 
makes no attempt to fashion material representations of his 
gods," * he goes on to say, " stones are used to denote the 
locality of some gods and the occasional resting-places of 
others." ' The same observation has been made with re$;ard 
to savages generally by Mr. Howard : " My personal inquiries 
amongst aJmoet every variety of heathen worshippers, 
including the most degraded types in India, in China, and 
also the devil-worehippers in OeyloD, have never yet secured 
from any of them the admission which would justify me in 
thinking that the red-bedaubed stone or ta«e, or any image 
in front of whioh they worshipped, was supposed to contain 
in ease the god to which that worship was addressed." * 

In the course of time, however, ' three changes do 
undoubtedly take place : the rite of sacrifice tends to become 
formal; the god comes to be conceived as the ancestor of 
the race ; the clan expands into a tribe, of which the majority 
of members dwell remote from the tniginal monolithic altar. 
Consequently, when, at stated intervals, the tribe does gather 
together at the old altar-stone of their forefathers to do 
sacrifice, the stone itself, in which the god is to manifest 
himself, easily becomes identified with the god — the majority 
of the tribe know it only in this aspect — and with the god 
as their common ancestor. Thus amongst the Red Indians, 

■ Supra, p. 131. ■ Willi&ma, Fiji and tJte Fijiani, 316. 

* llrid. 221. ' UowMd, Trvnt-SUxriatv Satoffa, 202. 
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totemists, the place of national woraliip for the Oneidas was 
the famous Oneida stone from whioh they claim descent. 
The Dacotaha also claimed descent from a stone, and ofTered 
saorifioes to it, calling it grandfather. " They thought the 
spirit of thur ancestor was present in this stone, whioh is 
their altar for national sacrifices. The Ojihways had snoh 
stones, which they called grandfather." ' That, in soch 
circumstances, a rough likeness to the human face should be 
given to the monolith or pole, and the transition from the 
altar to the idol made, is easily comp-ehensible. But this 
did not always take place: the idol of Astarte at Faphoe 
was never anthropomorphised, but remained a mere conical 
stone to the last; and oonntless other monolithic altars, 
which never attained to such dignity as to have a temple 
erected behind them, have survived all over the world. It is 
the fortunes of these unhewn stones — the posts and the 
cairns would soon perish and be forgotten when not renewed 
— tiiat we have now to follow. 

It seems to be a law that a people must either advance 
in rel%ion or recede. The choice is always before it ; and 
evolution — which is not the same thing as progress — takes 
place, whichever course be chosen. Where no higher form 
of religion was evolved out of totunism, therefore, retro- 
greeaion took place ; and it is this retn^ession, so far as it 
is exhibited in the hte of the monolithic altar, which now 
will be traced. The banning of the process has been 
indicated in the last paragra]^ in the case of the Oneidas 
and other Bed Indians : in the identification of the god with 
the fathw of the race was implicit the idea of the divine 
fatherhood of man ; but tiiia germ, which in the Old World 
' bore its fruit, thanks to certain select minds who dwelt upon 
what was thus disclosed to them, amongst the Indians 
mentioned was sterilised by the further identification of the 
god with the monohth. This was in part, as we said in the 
last paragraph, directly due to the expansion of the com- 
munity; the framework of totemism is a narrow circle of 
blood-relations, and when that circle expands the framework 
crackn, and the disintegration of the system begins. 

When the stone has in this way become, not the 
' Doimui, Pritnifixe StyptntUivnt, ISS. 
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occasional, but the permanent dwelling-place of the god, the 
rite of sacrifice is in danger of becoming a meaningless and 
BuperfluouB ceremony, for its object is to procure tbe presence 
of the god, and the god now is already present, or rather the 
stone is the god. Hence the rite dwindles until the only 
trace left of it is that the stone is painted red, as amongst 
the Waralis of Eonkan.^ By this time the totem-alliance is 
so completely dissolved that the totem animal, whidi has 
hitherto been required to provide the blood for smearing tbe 
stone, now is completely dissociated from tbe worship, and 
drops altogether out of view. But when the totem animal 
is no longer sacrificed, when the stone has itself become the 
god, and its history has been forgotten, there is little left by 
which to distinguish it from the other oUss of stonee, notable 
natural features of the landscape, to which supernatural 
powers were ascribed in the pre-totemistic period. There are, 
however, still some distinguishing marks. The natural stones 
still are what all supernatural powers were until man learnt 
to make allies amongst them, hostile; bat the quondam 
altar stones are still, traditionally, friendly powers, who will, 
like the stone of the Monitarris, if a samfioe is offered, cause 
an expedition to be suoceesful,' and not merely abstain from 
doing injury. The friendly relation of the primitive altar or 
rather god to its ordinal circle of worshippers is clear in a 
case such as that mentioned by Oailli^ of a stone which 
travelled of ita own accord thrice round an African village 
whenever danger threatened the inhabitants. And tbe rock 
in Fougna, near Gkiuam, in the Marian Islands, which is 
r^iarded as the ancestor of men, ranks itself at once with tbe 
Oneida stone. In many cases, however, the quondam altar 
has lost even these traces of its once higher estate ; natural 
stones have attracted to themselves, or have come to share 
in, the few renmants of the full rite of worship once accorded 
to the artificial structure; and all distinction between the 
two classee is obliterated. Thus the retrograde totemist 

> BMtikD, Ottt. Atltn, V. ISS. 

' This and the other eiaiuplea of atone-wanhip in this chspter sra t«ker, 
onlsss other niferences are given, from Oirud de BUUe, ifythotogit Comparfe, 
12^3, who, hovever, draw* no distinctioiii betveen the Tsrions kinds of 
stone- worship. 
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apparently relapees into preoiselj the same stEtge ae that 
which his pre-totemist forefather occupied But aa this is a 
matter wbioh raises the important question, how far we can 
take the savage to represent " primitive " man, it is necessary 
to note that the poet-totemistic stage, though in much it 
resembles the pre-totemistic, also differs much from it In 
both stages, any and every rock that impreeses the imagination 
of the sav^e may by him be credited with life and even 
with snpematnial powers; be simply returns in the later 
period to the animism of tiie earlier, or rather he has never 
abandoned it But he returns to it with an idea whidi was 
wholly unknown to him in the first period, namely, the 
conception of " worship," the idea, not merely of sacrifice, but 
of offering aai^Gce "to" someone. Now, this conception, or 
rather these conceptions, as shotdd be by this time clear, 
have their origin in totemism : " worship," ae an act in its 
rudimentary stage, means only the sprinkling of blood upon 
the altar ; the blood sprinkled is that of the totem animal, 
and the only object of the rite is to renew the blood-covenant 
between the totem clan and the totem species and to procure 
the presence of the totem god. The idea of offering a 
sacrifice " to " a god is a notion which can only be developed 
in a later stage of totemism, when, on the one hand, the 
monolith has come to be identified with the god, and, on the 
other, the god is no longer in the animal Above all, 
" worship," on its inner side and in the ideas and emotions 
correlated with tbe rite and the external act, impliee the 
existence, for the worshipper, of a god, i.e. not merely of a 
supematoial being as such, but of a supernatural being who 
has " stated relatboB with a community." * The ex-totemist, 
therefore, who retains nothing of bis torefathers' beliefs and 
rites but the idea that it is possible to appease a supernatural 
bang by offering saerifices " to " him, may gravely mislead 
the historian of "primitive" rel^ion. Indeed, he has led 
some stndenta to imi^jne that his inberited habit of offerii^; 
sacrifices to stones and rocks is a primitive practice out of 
which religion has sprung, while the truth is that the worship 
of stones is a degradation of a higher form of worship. The 
mere existence of sacrifice is an indication of the former 
' SoUitKiaBaiHii,BdiffioinfA$StmfUt, 119. 
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exiBtence of totemism. The very idea of a temporal^ compact 
between an individual man and a supernatural power is 
derived from the original form of alliance, which was always 
and Decessarily between clans, not between individuals. 

A more varied and interestii^ chapter in the histoiy of 
the monoliUiic altar is that of its fortimes when a higher 
form of religion invades the land If the cult of any given 
altar and the looai sanctuary in which it stands is too vigor- 
ous to be extinguished, it may be adopted by the invading 
and dominant race, and incorporated into their religion. This 
amalgamation of cults bears the technical name of " syn- 
cretiraa." Thus, in the New World, the Incas, when they 
invaded Fern, bringing with them their worship of the Sun, 
built temples of the Sun in some of the local sanctuaries ; and, 
in the Old World, the totem animals whore blood from of old 
had been dashed on the primitive monolith, continued to be 
offered at the same altar even when it bad been appro- 
priated to the service of the Sun^^ or Sky-spirit, Zeus or 
Apolla If, on the other hand, t^e local cult had already 
decayed, if sacrifice was rarely offered, and the monolith was 
but the object of traditional ven^^atlon, then the respect or the 
sanctity attachii^; to it came in course of time to require 
explanation, and an explanation spontaneously sprang up 
which commended itself to the now dominant beliefs and 
traditions of the new rc%iDn. Thus, in Mexico, the sanctity 
of the monolith of Tlalnepautla was accounted for by the 
belief that the great cnlture-god Quetzalooatl had left on it 
the imprint of his hand ; and, in the Old World, " monolithic 
pillars or caima of stone are frequently mentioned in the 
more ancient parts of the Old Testament as standing at 
sanctuaries, generally in connection with a sacred legend about 
the occasion on which they were set up by some famous 
patriarch or hero." ' But matters did not alwajrs progress so 
peaceably. Frequently, both in its own interests, and, we 
may add, to the ultimate benefit of mankind, the higher 
religion found it necessary to undertake the suppression of 
the older cults. Thus Inoa Boca threw down the monolith 
worshipped by the inhabitants of a certain village; the 
Councils of Tours (567) and Nantes (895) ordered the 

< Bolwrtaon Smith, op. at. S03. 
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destructioD of such stones and the excommunicatioD of their 
worahipperB ; in the seventh century, Archbishop Theodore, 
and in the eighth, King Edgar, found it necessary to denounce 
the worship of stones in England. In most oases the new 
religion eventually triumphed, but in none without a long 
stru^le. Tfae superstitious man of Theophrastus' time still 
anointed the stones at the croae-ways. Amobius teUb us 
that, when he was yet a p^an and came across a sacred 
stone anointed with oil, he spoke low and prayed to it ; in 
m&ny parte of Fiance, at this day, pierres fitet are the objects 
of superstitious veneration, and are believed to inflaenoe the 
crops j and finally, in Norway certain stones are still anointed, 
and supposed to bring good luck to the house. 

Now, that the practice of anointing these stones has been 
handed down to the modem peasant from the time when 
they were altars on which the blood of sacrifice was smeared, 
will not be doubted. But if that be admitted, then the case 
for the view, advanced above, that the sacrifices offered to 
stones by the ex-totemist are also survivals of worship at an 
altar, is strengthened. The only difference, from this point 
of view, between the peasant and the savage is that the 
ancestral totemism of the savage died a natural death, so to 
speak, while that of the peasant was killed by an invading 
religion. Both return to their original animism, or rather 
have never got, in this respect, beyond it ; and both retain 
practices which are mamfestly survivals of that " primitive 
rite of sprinkling or dashing the blood (^;ainet the altar, or 
allowing it to Sow down on the ground at its base," which, 
" whatever else was done in connection with a sacrifice, was 
hardly ever omitted." 

What else was done in connection with a sacrifice we 
have now to stata 
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CHAPTER XII 

ANtHAL 3A0B1F1CE : THE SAGBirlCIAL MEAL 

That, amongst the Semitic and ArTan peoples, the eating of 
the victim waa part of the sacrificial rite, is too well known 
to need illuBtration. We ahall therefore confine ourselves 
to qaoting the late Frofeasor Bobertson Smith's aeoouut of 
the most primitive form of the Semitic ceremony, as practised 
hj certain heathen Arabs (Saracens), and described by Nilua : 
" The camel chosen as the victim is bound upon a rude altar 
of stones piled together, and when the leader of the band 
has thrice led the worshippers round the altar in a aolemn 
piooeasion accompanied with chants, he inflicts the first 
wound, while the last words of the hymn are still upon the 
lips of the congregation, and in all haste drinks of the blood 
&at gushes forth. Forthwith the whole company fall on the 
victim with their swords, backing off [aeces of the quivering 
flesh and devouring them raw, with such wild baste that in 
the short interval between Uie rise of the day-star, which 
marked the hour for the service to begin, and the disappear- 
ance of its rays before the rising sun, the entire camel, body 
and bones, skin, blood, and entrailB, is wholly devoured" ^ 

As for the Aryan peoples, we have nothing so primitive 
as the Semitic ceremonial described in this extract, but the 
ancient Prussians retained some ancient features of the origbal 
rite in one of their festivals, though with later accretions. 
The community met hither in a bam, and a ram was 
brought in. Ilie high priest laid his hands upon this victim, 
and invoked all the gods in order, mentioning each by name. 

> Bobertwn Snuth, Bilii;tim of tie Sanita. 888. In thw ch«pt«r, »g»iii, I 
folloir hit lin* of itgDineDt to the beat of ray kbilil?, and tdd otw ot two 
illaitntioiu froin the riUi of noQ-8«mitia peoplea. 
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Then all who nere present lifted up the victim and held it 
aloft whilst a hymn was sung. When the hymn was finished, 
the ism was laid upon the ground, and the priest addressed 
the people, exhorting them to celebrate solemnl/ this feast 
transmitted to them from their forefathers, and to hand on 
in their turn the tradition of it to their children. The 
animal was then slain, its blood was caught in a bowl, and 
the priest sprinkled with it those present. The flesh was 
given to the woman to cook in the bam. The feast lasted 
all night, and the remnants were buried early in the morning 
outside the village, in order that birds or beasts might not 
get them.* 

The more revolting details of the Semitic rite, " the 
scramble described by NUns, the wild rash to cut gobbets of 
flesh from the still quivering victim," ' are not of the essence 
of the ceremony, but incidental, and due merely to the 
uncivilised condition of the worshippers. As such they give 
way among the later Arabs to a more orderly partition of 
the sacrificial flesh amongst those present. It was, however, 
necessary to mention them here for two reasons : first, they 
show, by their very want of civilisation, that the Arabians 
retained the primitive form of the rite ; and next, they find 
their parallel not merely amongst other uncivilised peoples, 
but also in the strai^ reversions practised in the " mysteries " 
of tiie ancient world. These will be discussed in a later 
chapter, and so all we need say of them here is tiiat different 
local sanctuaries differed in the d^ree of tenacity with which 
they adhered to primitive " usee " : some gave them up eoon, 
otheis retained them long and late. We may conjecture, 
thereloi-e, that when a reversion to a lower or more barbarous 
ritual suddenly spreads in a civilised community, it is one of 
these more conservative and out-of-the-way sanctuaries which 
is the centre of diffusion. 

Turning, however, from these barbarous and accidental 
adjuncts to the more important features of the rite, we may 
notice how the sacrificial meal difTers from ordinary eating. 
In the first place, the victim most be consumed there and 
then, ain6dt, on the spot where the sacrifice takes place, 
" there before the Lord," in the sanctuary wherein the altar 

» Butian, Drr Mtnteh, iii. 164. » Rtligitm qflht llmitei. 341. 
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is erected. The Bev. G. Turner noted this feature in the 
Polynesian ritnaL At the annual feast in May, he says, " the 
food brought as an offering was divided and eaten, ' there 
before the Lord,' " ^ and, at their annual festival, ' they feasted 
with and before their god."* Far away from Polynesia, the 
Tehuelche Patagonians celebrate births, marrit^es, and deaths 
by the sacrifice cJ mares, and the animals are eaten on the 
spot' In a similar clime, but at the opposite end of the 
earth's pole, the same rule is observed ; amongst the Jaknts, 
when a sacrifice is offered for a sick man's recovery, " tongue, 
heart, and liver are cooked and placed on a specially prepared 
one-l^ed table, the top of which has a round hole in the 
centre. The rest of the meat is consumed by the Jakuts."* 
The Mongols regard it as sacrO^e to leave any of the sacred 
victim nnconsumed;* and in certain feasts of the Bed 
Indians the meat must be wholly consumed.* Returning to 
the Old World, we find that in Arcadia, the h(nne of lingering 
cults, the sacrifice to Apollo Parriiasios must be consumed in 
the sanctuary: avoKUricovaiv avriSt rov Upelav rit xpia? 
Even more interesting is the case of the Meilichiol The 
festival at which the Atheniane made sacrifice to Zeus 
Meilichios, the Diasia, was one of the most ancient of their 
institutions ; but though they adhered closely to the ancient 
and primitive use, the Locrians of Myonia were still more 
hiithful to the ritual which they had received from the . 
common ancestors of Locrians and Athenians alike, for, like 
the Saracens and the Prussians, they offered the sacrifice by 
n%ht, and oonsumed the victim before the rising of the 
sun : wKTepival Bi at Bwrlat 0eoU tok 3f«Xtpfwi9 ttai koX 
AvaX&ffai rh Kpia avriffi wpXv ^ ^Kutv hria^ai vofd^owri? It 
is therefore interesting to note the recurrence of this feature 
in another branch of the Aryan raoe, the Hindoos. According 
to the Grihya Siltra,"the time" for the Sdlagava sacrifice "was 
after midnight, but some authorities preferred the dawn." ' 
In the next place, it was of the essence of the rite that 

' Turner, Polyiuna, Zil. * Tamer, Samoa, 2S. 

* Journal t^ He Ani\ropci«gitaJ Imtitvtt, i. 200. 

' Baatiu, jtlUrhi, i. 20S. ■ Butun, Der MentA, iU. 151. 

< Htiller, GachiAU ier JntrihmitAm Umiifioiten, 86. 

' PkOSaDiss, viii. 38. ■ Ibid. i. S. 

' R^eniinlila Hitra, Tndo-Aryata, L 3S4. 
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all, without exception, who were present BhoitM partake of 
the victim ; and as the rite originally was a blood-covenant, 
or the renewal thereof between the totem clan and it« 
supernatural ally, the primitive usage required the presence 
of every clansman. But even in later times, when private 
sacrifice had come to be common, custom required that 
tJie whole of the household, or whatever the society making 
Hie sacrifice was, should partake of the victim. In some 
cases it is the individoal members of the community who, 
like the Saracens, are eager to obtain their share of the 
sacred fiesh ; while elsewhere it is the community as a whole 
whidi is impressed with the necessity of compelling its 
members to partake. In the West Indies, the former was 
the case. The priest, says Hakluyt, "cntteth him (the 
victim) into amal peeces, and being cutte dinideth him in 
this manner to be eaten . . . and whosoeuer should hane no 
parte nor portion of the sacrificed euemie woulde tbinke he 
sbonlde bee ill accepted that yeere."^ In Peru, also, the 
same alacrity was shown. "The bodies of the sheep were 
divided and distributed as very sacred things, a very email 
piece to each person."* The Red Indians represent probably 
a stage through which the ancestors of the Inoas passed, and 
with them the whole community partook of the victim.' In 
Hawaii, there may not have been less alacrity, but there was 
more compulsion. On the eighth day of the temple feast, 
the whole of the sacred ofiering (a pig) had to be eaten; 
any man who refused to eat would be pnt to death, and if 
the whole ofiering were not consumed, a terrible visitation 
would descend upon all the inhabitanta* Amongst the 
Kaffirs, when an ox is ofFered to the Amachlosi, " the flesh 
is distributed and eaten." * As regards societies smaller or 
other than that of the clan or village community ; at the 
Yagna sacrifice to the sun, each of the company of Brahmins 
ate a piece of the liver of the sacrificial ram, and thereby 
entered into communion with the deity. 

As the development of religion in China has many 

■ HakloTt, Biitorie o/lhe WeA India, De<*de tL ch. vi. 

> Hukbun, Site* uni Lama of tJte Y-nau, 28. 

' H^ler, Amtrik. Urrtli^imen, 88. 

* BHtiaa, An- Maueh, iii. 152. * Hutmann, I>U V6lktr A/rikai, 22). 
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peculiar features, it is the more necessaiy to call attention to 
the important pointB in which it follows the same laws and 
lines as other conuthes ; and if, aa we have sought to show, 
totemism has at one time or other been universal throughout 
the world, then its outcome, namely, animal sacrifice, should be 
found in China as well as elsewhere. It is so found ; it is 
the subject of one of the Confucian books, the U Ki ; and it 
is a large part of the state religion. The greatest of the 
sacrifices waa, like several which we have already mentioned, 
anuijal (at the Winter solstice).' 

The victim was not only killed, but eaten : " the viands 
of the feast were compoeed of a calf."' ^e practice of 
eating the flesh raw, as in the Saracen rite, seems once to 
have been known. "At the sacrifices in the time of the Lord 
of Yu . . . there were the offerings of blood, of raw flesh, 
and of sodden flesh."* Even the reversion to this savage 
practice, which is seen in some of the " mysteries " of ancient 
0reece, appears also in China, for in times of public calamity 
aTiini ftls are torn in pieces,* as by the Bacche. And, to 
come back to the matter in hand, namely, the primitive custom 
which demanded that the whole clan should partake of the 
victim, " when there was a sacrifice at the Sh$ altar of a 
village, some one went to it from every house." ' Again, by 
a post-Confucian custom, the Chinese pour wine (a very 
general substitute for blood) from a beaker on the straw 
image of Confucius, and then all present drink of it and taste 
the sacrificial victim in order to participate in the grace of 
ConfuduB." 

In Thibet, in the time of Marco Polo, when a wether 
was offered on behalf of a child, the flesh was divided 
amongst the relatives.' Finally, to conclude these illustra- 
tions of the primitive custom requiring all preeent to partake 
of the victim, in the Felew Islands sickness is attributed to 
the wrath of a god, who is appeased by the sacrifice of a pig, 
goat, or turtle, which must be consumed by the invalid's 
relatives and by the god.^ 

In the last quotation, it will be noted that the victim is 

> L«gg», The Li Ki, t. 416 (,3aered Sooki qfthe Ead). ■ Pnd. 417. 

■ Ibid. 413. • Ibid. 507. * Jbid. 426. * Bwtiu, Dtr Mattch, iii. 164. 
' Hid, 1G7. * UantiaD, /tUerlei, i. 43. 
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to be consumed by the god as well as by hie worshippers, 
just as in Samoa the people feasted, as the Kev. G. TurDer 
says, " with " as well as " before their god." * But in the 
Y^na sacrifice the victim is eateu sacramentally, as a means 
of entering into communion with the god ; and the Chinese 
view of sacrifice is the sama According to Professor Legge, 
" the general idea symbolised by the character El is an 
offering whereby communication and communion with 
spiritua] beings is effected."^ These are two different, 
tJiough not neceesarily inconsistent aspects of the sacrificial 
rite : one is the eatii^ with the god, the other the eating of 
the god. Both require examination and illustration. We 
will begin with the latter. 

In the Saracen rite, with a description of which this 
chapter b^ao, the whole of the victim, " body and bonea, 
skin, blood, and entrails," was consumed by the worshippers. 
The same thing is perhaps implied by the words of Fausanias 
in what he says about the offerings to ApoUo Farrhaaios and 
to Uie Meilichioi. The Mongols also regarded it as sacrilege 
to leave any of the sacred victim unconsumed; and in 
Hawitii a terrible visitation was the penalty for not consum- 
ing the whole of the offering. The consumption of the bonee, 
blood, skin, and entrails is evidently a practice which advan- 
cii^ civilisation could not but discard ; and we find that the 
ancient Prussians had left it behind, but what they did not 
eat had to be disposed of somehow, and it was buried. In 
Samoa the custom was the same as in ancient Prussia: 
" whatever was over after the meal was buried at the beach " ; ' 
and so elsewhere in Polynesia : " they were careful to bury 
or throw into the sea whatever food was over after the 
festival."* In Thibet, at the end of the rite already described, 
the bones of the animal were carried away in a coffer. 
Amongst the Jakuts, " the bones and other offal are burnt, 
and the sacrifice is complete."* The Tartars, who nuke 
thedr gods of a sheep-Bldn, eat the body of the sheep and 
bum the bones.^ lu the Hindoo SiU^ava sacrifice, " the 
tail, bide, tendons, and hoof of the victim are to be thrown 

* Samai, 28. ' Legge, <^ eU. SOI (not«). 

* l^iroer, Stunoa, 67. ' Turner, Polijnaia, 241. 

» BMtian, ABerlM, L 208, " Baatian, Dsr 3ftn*A. ii. a.l?. 
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into tbe fire."* Amongst the Kaffirs, on occasion of t^e 
sacrifice of aa ox to the Amachloei, when the flesh has been 
eaten, " many tribes bum the bones of the victim." ' The 
Tecberemiss at the annoal feast to their supreme god Juma, 
poured the blood of the victim in the fire : head, lungs, and 
heart were offered, the rest eaten, and the remnants, if any, 
were thrown into the fira.' Our English word " bou-fire " 
= bone'fire points in the same directioa Finally, bumii^ 
was the mode adopted by the Hebrews.* 

Now this custom (of eating the whole of the victim) 
requires explanation, not the custom of burning or burying 
what was not eaten, that is plainly the mode adopted by 
advancing civilisation for effecting the same end — whatever 
it was — that the primitive worshipper accomplished by 
consnming the whole of the victim. But the custom of 
consuming everything, even bones, entrails, tendons, etc, could 
only have originated in a barbarous stage of society. Evi- 
dently, therefore, the belief also which led to the custom 
could only have originated in savagery. Therefore, again, it 
is to savage ideas that we must look for an explanation, not 
to conceptions which could only have been formed long after 
the custom. Of such savt^ ideas there are several which 
might well have given rise to the praotioe in question. It is, 
for instance, a belief amongst various savage hunters that if 
the bones of an animal are put together and carefuUy buried, 
the animal itself will hereafter revive. They accordingly 
take this precaution, partly in order to secure a supply of 
game in ^e future, and partly because they think that, if 
the animal is not thus buried, the surviving animals of the 
species resent the indignity, and desert the country or decline 
to be captured.^ But this custom and belief do not help us : 
they might account for the buiying of the bones, but they do 
not account for burning the bones or for what really requires 
explanation, namely, the custom of consuming the bones, etc 
Indeed, the two customs are, as we now see, fundamentally 

' S^endralilA Mitrs, Indo-Aryami, i. S66. 

* Hutmuui, Die fBHer A/riha, 224. ■ ButUn, Dtr Mm*6k, iu. 157. 

* BoberUon Smith, Etligion of the Semita, 286, refcning to Lev, vU. 16 ff., 

' For inaUnces, see Fruer, Golden Bough, ch. iii. | 12, 
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inconsiBteQt with one another : the one aims at destroying 
the booee, and is obaerved in the caee ot aaored Mn'malB ; the 
other at preserving them, and is observed in the case of 
game. 

Another savage parallel may be found in a belief already 
illustrated,* namely, that the food of a divine king, such as the 
llikado, or a superior chief, is fatal to his sabjecte or slaves. 
Much more, th^efore, would the sacrificial animal of which a 
god had partaken he fatal, and great would be the need to 
save incautious, heedless persons from the danger of eating 
the remains which they might find lying about Here we 
are approachii^ the true explanation ; but, since we hope to 
show before the end of this chapter that the conception of 
the god's eating the victim only came relatively late, we 
cannot see in it the origin of the primitive custom in 
question, thoi^h we do see in it a powerful reinforcement 
thereoi 

Again, it is a savi^^ belief that you can injure a man 
not merely by means of his nail-parings, hair-clippings, and 
other thii^ associated with him, but also by the refuse of 
his food. In Victoria, the natives believe that " if an enemy 
gets possession of anything tiiat has belonged to them, even 
such things as bones of animals they have eaten, broken 
weapons, feathers, portions of dress, pieces of skin, or refuse 
of any kind, he can employ it as a charm to produce illness 
in the person to whom they belonged. They are ther^ore 
very careful to bum up all rubbish or uncleanness before 
leaving a camping-place " ; * and " the practice of using a man's 
food to injure him is found in Polynesia generally, Tahiti, the 
Washington Islands, Fyl, Queensland, and amongst the Zulus 
and KafiGrs."' Now, this belief, coexisting as it does in 
Polynesia with the custom of burying the remnants of the 
sacrificial meal, cannot but strengtiien the observance of that 
custom. But it is to be doubted whether it was the or^in 
of the practice. The e^mess displayed by the Saracen 
worshippers to obtain a portion of the victim, and the dismay 
of Hakluyt's West Indians if they failed to get a piece, both 
show that originally, as in Peru, the victim was accounted 
' DawBon, Aiutrali<M AborUfines, 64, 
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" very Bacred indeed " ; and that the emotion which swayed 
the worshippers, and their motive for devonring the whole of 
the victim, was not fear lest the remnants should be uaed 
gainst them, still less anxiety abont what might happen to 
incautious strangers, but desire ou the part of each to obtain 
for himself as much as possible of something that was in the 
highest d^p:«e desirable. Now, that the sacrificial animal 
should be accounted " very sacred indeed " is intelligible 
enough, if it was (in the sav^e timee when the wholo victim 
was consumed) the totem animal and god of the clan making 
the sacrifice. As for the eagerness of the worshippers, it 
need not be doubted; but of the savage's motives for that 
eagerness we ought to try and form for ourselves some clear 
idea. 

In the sacrificial tite itself, as an external act of worship, 
the essential feature is that the worshipper should partake of 
the offerii^; hut it is only after a time that this central 
feature disengages itself from the repulsive accessories which 
were indeed inevitable coDcomitants of a sav^e feast, but 
were no part of the essence of the rite. We may therefore 
reasonably expect to find the rite on its inward side, i.e. as it 
presented itself to the worshipper, following a parallel line of 
development That the idea of " commuDicatiou and com- 
munion with spiritual beings," which, as we have seen, is the 
Chinese conception of sacrifice, is the aspect of the rite which 
has persisted longest, we will take for granted. Whether it 
was present dimly, and obscured or overlaid by other associa- 
tions, but still implicitly present to the consciousness of 
sav^e man, is a question which depends for its answer on 
what view we take of that identity in difference which exists 
between civilised and uncivilised man, and makes the whole 
world kin. We may r^rd selfishness and the baser desires 
as alone " natural " and as constituting the sole identity ; or, 
by the same question-b^g:iQg epithet, we may credit the 
savage with the " natural " affections as well. The question 
has always divided philosophers, not merely in Europe, but 
in China, where Seun sides with Hobbes, and Han-yu antici* 
pated the view of Butler that good instincts as well as bad 
are natural. If, therefore, here we take our stand, without 
hesitation, but without argument, on the side of the latter, it 
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is not that we wish to ignore the other view, bat because 
thiB is not the place to diecoss it We shall therefore, with 
the reader's leave, assume that the mere exietence of the 
family and of the clan implies the existence of some measure 
of afiection between parents and children and between blood- 
relations.^ But if this be granted, the rest follows : where 
affection ezistB in one direction it may come to exist in 
others; and communion is sought only with those towards 
whom we have affection. Here, then, lay the germ : in the 
conception of the clan-god as a permanently friendly power. 
As the leader of the clan in war, he claimed and received the 
affectionate loyalty of those on whom he conferred protection 
and victory ; as the father of his worshippers, the filial affec- 
tion of his children. It was not always or everywhere that 
the seed bore fruit: in the case of many savages still 
existing, e.ff. most or all of the Australian aborigines, the 
conception of the totem-god as a protecting power has been 
lost, and they have lapsed almost into their original animism. 
But where it did germinate, its growth was accompanied 
by the intellectual and material development, by the move- 
raent towards civilisation, of the peoples amongst whom it 
flourished. 

But the desire for union with the spiritual being with 
whom the fate and fortunes of the tribe were identified, was 
necessarily in aavi^^ times enveloped and conditioned by 
savage modes of thought and savage views of nature and her 
processea One of these views has been called in by some 
writers to explain in part the motive with which the sam- 
ficial victim was originally eaten : it is that with the flesh 
the qualities of the animal are absorbed and assimilated ; and 
as a matter of fact some savi^es do eat tiger to give them 
courage, or deer to give them fleetness. But, it is important 
to note, it is not the characteristic quality of the totem 
animal that the savage, in his sacrificial meal, desires to 
appropriate : many or most totems — turtle, snail, cockle, etc. 
— have, as mere animals, no obviously desirable qualities to 
recommend them. It is not the natural but the supernatural 

> Vtofetaoi TyloT (Jeademy, No. 1237, N.8. p. 49) regwds it m a " fatt 
that «ange funilies, with all their rough wa;s, ttn held together by a bond of 
nnselflih hindnem, irhich iaonDoftheivonderaorbinnan ostnri'." 
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qualities of the totem that the savage wishes to assimilate. 
It is aa god, not as animal, that the totem furnishes the 
sacrificial meaL The savage seeks against the supernatural 
powers by which he is surrounded a supernatural ally ; and it 
is in the confidence which the sacrificial rite affords him that 
he undertakes that forcible, physical expulsion of evil spirits 
which has already been mentioned.^ Hence, then, hta 
eagemesB to partake of the victim — an eagerness ao great 
that none of the animal was left tmeaten. It was the desire 
to fortify himself as completely as possible for the dangerous 
encounter for which it was the preparation. 

When, however, advancing oiviliaation made the complete 
consumption of the animal impossible, the remnants of the 
sacrificial feast were naturally treated with every precaution 
known to the savage, both to protect himself against his 
enemies, and to protect his friends t^ainst the danger of in- 
advertently eatii^ food so highly taboo as was the fiesh of a 
totem animal Here, perhaps, the reader may feel it a diffi- 
culty that the totem animal should be tabooed food and yet 
should be eaten by his worshippers. The difficulty and its 
solution are exactly the same here as in connection with in- 
truding on holy places. Such places are indeed forbidden 
ground, yet those who would seek the god must enter them, 
and BO may enter them for that purpose and with due pre- 
cautions. On the Loango Coast, the sanctuary of a certain 
god may be entered by those who seek bis aid, but all others 
become his slaves for ever if they trespass on his precincts.' 
Kow, what is characteristic of the sacrificial meal all over the 
world is precisely the fact that it is distinguished from ordinary 
eating by restrictions and precautions which are the same 
everywhere and amongst all races : the meal must be eaten 
in a certain place, at a certain time, by certain persons, in a 
certain way, for a certain purpose. As we have seen, only 
clansmen may eat of it, and everyone of them must partake 
of it They must consume it, wholly, in the sanctuary, there 
and then. It is not at all times that the rite is celebrated, 
but once a year that the feast is held and the conflict with 
evil spirits undertaken — and then only after due preparation 
by fasting, etc. ; for, as those who have come into contact with 

t Sayra, p. 105, * Supra, p. 63 ; ButUn, ioango KMt, 218, 
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things taboo, e^. mourners, have to faet, etc.,' bo those who are 
about to enter into suoh contact have to observe tbe same rule. 
The " unclean " must not communicate their uncleanoese to 
the community ; much more,tharefore,miist those vrho are about 
to enter into relation vrith sacred things avoid carrying with 
them any tmcleannees ; and in both cases they are tabooed, ■Le. 
isolated, for a time, that they may not, in the one instance, 
contract, or in the other, communicate, " nnoleanness." From 
this point of view it is possible to explain another restriction, 
or rather precaution, namely, that which reqoires tbe sacrifice 
to be noctumoL Tbe fastii^ wbidi is obligatory on mourners 
is only compulsory during the daylight ; and tbe same remark 
applies to the fasting of those who are under a vow.* 

The i^nimftl sacrifice and eating of the god could not, bow- 
ever, continue to be the only sacrifice : pestilence, which 
proved tbe presence of evil spirits and the necessity of 
expelling them ; war, which involved an encounter not merely 
with the hnman foe but with his supernatural ally,' came at 
irregular periods, and consequently the annual rite came to be 
supplemented by other sacrifioea Not only did tbe number 
of these supplementary sacrifices come to be increased, but 
the character of the rite was greatly changed in pastoral times. 

But, before going on to pastoral times, it will be well to 
ask how our argument stands exactly with regard to the 
pre-pastoral period, when man lived by hunting and fishing, 
and, in a word, was on the natural basis of suhsistence. 
It stands thus : on the one hand, we find savages, who 
are still on tbe natural basis, treating their totem animals as 
gods, sometimes — not always, for we know totemism only in 
various stages of decay. On the other hand, we find in 
pastoral times, or later, animals sacrificed which once had 
been, and in Egypt even still were, totems. For instance, on 
tbe Gold Coast there is a god Brabfo, " antelopes are sacred to 
him, and no worshipper of Brahfo may molest one or eat of 
its fleeh," * yet once a year an antelope is killed and " the 

* Supra, pp. 77, 7S, ' Hid. 

■ Hence it is th*t im ia reg&rded by »o nuny MVftgM m a religious fiiaotioii, 
for vhioli prapsntioD mnst be nude hj rarions forms of abstineDce sad pnrifi- 
oation and other religions rites sad cereraoniea, e.g, those of thefiiiala. 
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flesh IB cut up and divided between the chiefs, headmen, and 
priests." ' But we have as yet no instance of a totem animal 
sacrificed by a totem clan in the hunting stage. It is there- 
fore conceivable, though improbable, that the sacrifice of totem 
animals dates from pastoral times, t^ the period of domeetac- 
ated animals, and does not go back to the hunter stage. 
This is improbable for two main reasons : first, if sacrifice 
originated with the slaughter of domesticated animals, we 
should expect only domesticated animals to be sacrificed, 
whereas wild ftnimftlii also are sacrificed, as we have just seen ; 
next, the sacrificial rite, altar stones, the idols which grew 
out of them, the partition of the victim amongst all the wor- 
shippers, are known to the Red Indians, who cannot have first 
learnt the rite in connection with domesticated animals and 
then extended it by anal(^ to wild animals, because they 
have not any domesticated animals. Indeed, the horrible 
human sacrifices of the semi-civilised peoples of Central 
America are due, I conjecture, to the fact that in their 
nomad period they eacrificed wild animals; and .in their 
settled, city life they could get little game, and had no domestic- 
ated animals to provide the blood which was essential for the 
sacrificial rite. Still, though in North America the circle of 
worshippers was a totem clan, which offered animal sacrifice, 
and though there are traces of the annual killing, by the clan, 
of its totem animal,* still, in the absence of an actual instance 
of the eating as well as the killing of the totem, we must re- 
gard it merely as a working hypothesis that in pre-paetoral 
times the animal sacriiiced and eaten by the totem clan was 
the totem animal The point, however, is of leas importance, 
if we were right in contending' that domesticated animals 
were totems before they were domesticated, and owed their 
domestication to the fact that they were totems. For we 
have instances in which they are sacrificed by the clan to 
which they are sacred. Once a year the Todas, by whom the 
bufialo is held sacred, and treated " even with a degree of 
adoration," kill and eat a young male calf, and " this is the 
only occasion on which the Todas eat buffalo flesh." * The 
Abchases once a year sacrifice an ox : " any man who did not 

' EUU, T»hi-^>takmg Ptoplet, 226, ' Frwer, OoUm Bough, ii. 00. 
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get at least a scrap of the sacred flesh would deem himself 
most vmfortunat& The bones are carefully collected, bunied 
in a great hole, and the ashea boned there." ^ 

We have already had occasion to not« that in the ban- 
ning pastoral peoples do not kill their cattle.* In East 
Africa, " the nomad values bis cow above all things, and weeps 
for its death as for that of a child." ' He cannot afford to 
kill his cattle, for one thii^ ; and, for another, they are his 
totem animal Hence, in the beginning of the pastoral period, 
sacrifice is a rare and solemn rite. The cattle are the 
property of the clan, and are only slai^htered for the annnal 
clan sacrifice. But if the clan prospers, things alter. The 
taste for fiesb-meat develops, and with the increase of wealth 
in the shape of docks and herds, the means for the more 
frequent gratification of the taste are afforded. Excuses for 
killing meat, nnder the pretext of sacrifice, become common ; 
thofl a Zulu said to Bishop Callaway, " Among black-men 
slaughtering cattle has become much more common than 
formerly ... 0, people are now very fond of meat, and a 
man says he has dreamed of the Idhlozi, and forsooth he says 
so because he would eat meat" * Hence, sacrifice tends to 
become less awful and more frequent The Madi or Mom 
tribe sacrifice a sheep annually, for religious purposes ; but 
" this ceremony is observed on a small scale at other times, 
if a family is in any great trouble, through illness or bereave- 
ment . . . the same custom prevails at the grave of departed 
friends, and also on joyous occasions, such as the return of 
a Bon home after a very prolonged absence."* Thus the 
sacrificial feast becomes a festival of rejoicing; and private 
generosity manifests itself in an invitation to the whole of 
the oommonity to make glad in the name of religion. Kor 
is the god excluded from the invitation, for he too is a 
member of the dan. In Samoa, " the people feasted with and 
before their god."" In a different zone, " when a Jakut is 
about to start on a long journey to get skins, be carves an 
' Fhuer, Ocldm Bvugh, ii 13G (note). ' Supra, p. llfl. 

* Stligiim of SmuUet, 297, qnoHag Muniiiiger, Oslafr. Stvdieft,* E47. 

* Cftllavfty, RUigUrM System afOit Amamilu, 17S. 

' Felkin, A'ela on the Modi or Mom Tribe qf Central Jfriea, quoted by 
FniZCT, Ooldm Bov^ ii. 188. 

* Tiimer, Samea, 28. 
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idol of wood and smears it with the blood of an animal which 
he eacrifices in its honour. With the flesh he entertaina the 
shaman and guests, the idol occupying the seat of honour." ^ 
The Tartars do not b^n a meal until they have first smeared 
the mouth of their god Nacygdi with fat.' On the Slave 
Coast, every god has his festival or sacred day, when sacrifice 
is ofTered, and the blood of the sacrifice is always smeared on 
his image, as it is the blood which " especially belongs to or 
is particularly acceptable to the god," whilst the body is eaten 
(unless it is a human body) by the worshippers.* The 
Quiche rubbed the mouths ot their idols with blood,* 
evidently that they might drink it. The ancient Peruvians, 
according to a omtemporaiy, " every month sacrifice their 
own children and poiiit the mouths of their idols with the 
blood of their victims," * or, as it is put more generally, " they 
anointed the hvaea with the blood from ear to ear."* In 
Mexico, the blood ot the captives ofTered to any god was 
smeared on the idol's month.' When the Samoyedes offer 
sacrifice, at their " sacrificial piles," " the blood of the sacri- 
fice is smeared on the slits which represent the mouths of the 
gods." ' Whether the blood which was dashed on the altar 
stone, before it had come to be shaped into an idol, was 
supposed to be consumed by the god, there is nothing to 
show ; and it would be hazardous to affirm it 

This state of things, the period when all slaughter of cattle 
was sacrificial, and every member of the clan was entitled to his 
share of the victim, has left its traces behind it in various parts 
of the world. Among the Zulus, " when a man kills a cow — 
which, however, is seldom and reluctantly done, unless it hap* 
pens to be stolen property — the whole population of the hamlet 
assemble to eat it without invitation."' Among the Damaras 
" another superstition [i.e. in addition to that which forbids 
clans from eating their totem animals] is that meat is 
common property. Every slai^hter is looked upon as a kind 
of sacrifice or festal occasion. Damaras cannot conceive that 

I ButUn, AUerlti, i. 21S. * BMtiui, Der MensA, iii. IGl. 

* Ellis, Em-^)taUmff Ftcflt*, 79. ' Butlan, Dtr Mauch, U. »9. 
> X4iiB, La Cimquttt du PtnM (TenutUK-Compsna, iv. 53). 

* Hftrkham, BUf and Lava i^Oa Fneu, 6S. 

' Sahagun, Appandii. " Jimra. AnA. Intl. ivt. 400. 
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people should eat meat as their daily food. Tlieir chiefs kill 
an ox when a stranger comes, or half a dozen oxen on a 
birth or circumcision feast, or any great event, and then 
everybody present shares the meat . . . Damaras have a 
great respect, almost reverence, for oxen." ^ The same notion 
that sacrifice is the only excuse or reason for killing meat, 
reappears far from South Africa, in Polynesia. In Hudson's 
Island, " even the killing of a pig had to be done in a temple, 
and the blessing of the god asked before it could be cooked 
or eaten." * So in New Guinea, all " their great festivaU are 
connected with the worship of the gods. Many pigs are killed 
on these occasionB." ' The idea that all the clan have a right 
to partake, shows itself amongst the Tehnelche Fatc^ponians, 
who celebrate births, marri^es, and deaths by the sacrifice of 
mares, to the feast on which all may come.* In the Old 
World, the idea that all slaughter is sacrifice is found amongst 
the Aryan peoples : it is Indian and Persian ;* and at Athens 
the hettiaseis or feasts at which the AetHator entertained his 
tribe* or his phratry or his deme^ are a survival of the 
same feeling. Finally, amongst the Hebrews, "a sacrifice 
was a public ceremony of a township or of a clan (1 Sam. ix. 
12, XX. 6) . . . the crowds streamed into the sanctuary from 
all sides, dressed in their gayest attire (Hos. ii 15, K v. 13), 
marching joyfuUy to the sound of music (Isa. xzx. 29), and 
bearing with them not only the victims appointed for sacrifice, 
but store of bread and wine to set forth the feast (1 Sam. x. 
3). The law of the feast was open-handed hospitality ; no 
sacrifice was complete without guests, and portions were freely 
distributed to rich and poor within the circle of a man's 
acquaintance (1 Sam. ix. 13 ; 2 Sam-vi. 19, xv. 11 ; Neb. viii. 
10). Universal hilarity prevailed; men ate, drank, and were 
merry tc^ther, rejoicing before their god." ' The ideal here 
implied was earthly, but it was not selfish. The interests 
prayed for were Uiose of the community, not of the individual 
The festival was a renewal of the bood between the worshippers 
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and his god, but it also strengthened the bonds of family, 
natioual, social, and moral obligations. The joint eating and 
drinking was a bond of fellowship. By it the god and his 
worshippers were united. But it was only as a member of 
the clan, not on his private merits, that the individual was 
admitted to this meal All worship of t^ie kind was public, 
and taught that a man lived not to himself but also for his 
fellows.' Again, when all feasts are religious, and the gods 
are invited to all rejoicings, there is and can be " no habitual 
sense of bunuui guilt" ' Kor, as the god is the god of the 
commonity* rather than of the individual, could any such 
feeling be awakened as long as the community prospered. 
But when public disaster or national calamity supervened, one 
or both of two thii^ happened : the individual soi^bt super- 
natural protection by means not included in or recognised by 
the pubUc worship of the community ; and the older, gloomier 
rite of worship,* which stUl continued, regained its former 
and more than its former importance. 

Public disaster, as we have seen," was interpreted as the 
sign of individual sin. At the same time, the older annual 
sacrificial rite, bo different from the common joyous festivals, 
was felt, in consequence of its difference, to require some 
explanation. That expltmation was found in the view that it 
was an atonement for the sins of the people; that it was 
piacular : hence ite gloomy nature. The feasting with the 
god, which was characteristic of the ordinary festival, was 
here out of place ; and the worshipper left the whole of the 
victim for the offended god. Thus doubly consecrated to the 
service of the god, the victim was sacrosanct, and contact 
with it proportionately dangerous. The whole of the victim 
therefore was treated as the uneaten remains alone had been 
treated before — burnt. Doubtlesa also a mobiye for burnt- 
offerings was the feeling that the offering was etherealised, 
and thus made a more fitting form of food for a spiritual 
being. But it was the sacrosanct natui« of the piacular 

> Miglm r(fthe StmUa, 2SS, 2S1. ' Ibid. !S5. 

' "Ths natives wonhip not bo much iudividtully as ia Tillages or com- 
iDUuitiM, Tlieir religion is more * public than a private mattw."— The Bev. 
Dulf Hacdonald, Afriemw, L 04. 
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victim which first made butoing ueceBsary ; and then sacrifice 
by fire waa extended to the god's portions of the victim, even 
in ordinaiy sacrifices. 

But the revival of the gloomy annual rite, in the new 
shape of piacular sacrifice, reacted not only on the mode of 
sacrifice, but on the nature of the victim. The piacular 
sacrifice was conceived as the atonement for the Bin of a 
member of the community ; it was a member of the com- 
munity, therefore, that onght to suffer, or, if he could not be 
discovered, then at least a life of the same kind, t.e. human, 
must be offered. This was probably the origin of the aacnfloe 
of human beings to the goda amongst the Mediterranean 
peoples. Amongst the Americans it waa, as we have said, 
due to the lack of domesticated animals — an explanation 
which also covers the case of Polynesia, where the p^ and 
the rat were the only quadrupeds that were known. The 
slaughter of human beings to accompany a dead chief to the 
next world is not sacrifice in the sense in which the word 
has been used in this chapter. Such slaughter was in all 
probability known in early Indo-European times,^ and is 
widespread in Africa, where the sacrifice of human beings 
in the worship of the gods may have been simply borrowed 
from the ritual at the grave. 

If, however, at the piacular sacrifice, an animal continues 
to be sacrificed, as it originally was, then an explanation has 
to be found to account for the victim's being animal and not 
human. The explanation forthcoming is that the animal 
ia a " scapegoat " and a substitute for the human being wbo 
ought to be slain. Thus in Cochin-China the king makes a 
yearly offering in February to the heaven and the earth for 
benefits received. In ancient times this offering consisted 
in a slaughtered animal, placed on an altar, over which wine 
was poured. The offering is now conceived as a piaculum 
for the sins which every man is conscious of having com- 
mitted, and which could only be expiated by death : the 
animal is regarded as being slain instead of a man.^ If, 

' TylOT, IVimMve CSiflur*, i. 464. 

^ Bwtdan, Oal. Amen, W. 411. For the scape-goat araongst the HebrewB, 
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again, the god insists on human life, an alien is offered, as, 
e.g., on the Gk>l<i Coast,^ amongst the ancient Greeks, and 
universally amongst the ancient Mexicans. 

The primitive, annual, nocturnal rite was also revived in 
the " mysteries " of the ancient world, but with them we 
shall deal hereafter. It remains for us now to discuss the 
devices to which the individual resorted, when the god of 
the community failed to render him efficient protection, 
or when the services required were not such as a god of 
the community ought to afford. This will require a fresh 
chapter. 

I Bllii, TM-tpukittg p4cpUi, 109. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



FxnsHisu is often suppoeed to have its home and place of 
origin amongst the n^roea of Weet Africa. It is certainly 
amongBt the inhabitants of the Oold Coaat and Slave Coast 
that the subject can beat be studied ; but if our condusiona 
kre to be of any value, they should not be based on the hasty 
reports of passing visitors or the statements of semi-civilised 
natives, and "fetishism" should not be detached from the 
general religious belifde of those who practise it. Fortunately, 
within the last few years tmstworthy information has be^ 
placed at the command of the student, and a signal service 
to the science of religion has been rendered by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ellis, First Battalion, West India IU^:iment, from 
whose valuable works (ITie Tshi-^ieahing Peoples, The Ewe- 
ipeaking Peoples, and The Yon^>a-«peaiing Peoples) the follow- 
ing account is taken. 

The Gold Coaat is inhabited by various Tshi-speaking 
tribes (of whom the best known are the Fantis and tiie 
Ashantis), who are alt of the true n^o type, as distinguished 
frdm the N^iroids in the Mohammedan States to the north 
and the Congoeee in the regions to the sonth. There are 
four classes of deities wonJiipped by them: (1) General 
Deities, few in number ; (2) Local Deities, very numerous ; 
(3) Tutelary Duties of sections of the community; (4) 
Tutelary Deities of individuals. General deities are those 
gen«ally worshipped by all or most of the different tribes, 
such as Bobowissi ("blower of clouds") or Nana-Nyankupon 
("lord of the sky"). Local deitdes are confined to one 
locali^ and one particular natural object, sncb as Tahbi, 
who resides in or under the rock on which Cape Coast Castle 
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is built; Cudjo, the god of a shoal or reef between Cape 
Coast Caetle aod AcquoD Point ; Eottor-krabah, who resided 
at the wells now known by that name ; Behnya, the god of 
the river Behnya, and ao on. To which of these two classes 
Srahmantin and Sasabonauui are to be assigned, it is difficult 
to say. " In one sense they are local, since every district 
has one or more ; and in anoUier sense tiiey are general, 
since they are known all over the coast hy these namee. 
Properly speaking, it seems as if Srahmantin and Sasabonsnm 
were each a name of a genus of deities, every member of 
which possesses identical characteristics ; though these names 
are in each locality used to des^nate individual deities." 
Sasabonsum is implacable; once angered he can never be 
molhfied or propitiated. Wherever the earth is of a red 
colour, there is, or has been, a Sasabonsum : the redness is 
caused by the blood of the wayfarers he has devoured. The 
third class of deities are the tutelary deities of particular 
sections of the community, snch as towns, families, the 
inhabitants of any division of the town (a town-company), 
the frequenters of any market, etc. These tutelary deities 
differ frcnn the local deities in this respect: the latter 
usually dwell each in his own looalilry (hill, river, rook, 
lagoon, etc), and enter the im^ee which are made of them 
to receive their wcoBhippers' sacrifices and prayers ; but the 
tutelary deity, though it is not absolutely and irrevocably 
confined to the material object (wooden figure, stone, calabash, 
etc), which is its usual abode, for it can leave that abode 
and enter into and " possess " a priest, does usually and at 
ordinary times dwell in that material object When a family 
grows BO laige tiiat it must divide, and the branch in whose 
keeping the tutelary deity does not continue consequently 
requires a new one, or when a new " town-company " is 
formed, application is made to the priest of some local deity, 
who goes to the hill, rock, or river, etc, where the local deity 
resides, and communicates with him ; subsequently the priest 
becomes " possessed," and, being inspired by the local deity, 
whose priest he is, says he is directed to go to the abode of 
the local deity, " and take therefrom a stone or some of the 
earth ; or to make a wooden figure oat of the wood of a tree 
growing there, or something of that kind." This he does, 
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pouring some rum on the ground as an offering, " and then, 
diuicing before them, and, bearing the object which ia dow 
believed to be the receptacle or ordinary abode of an in- 
dwelling god," he proceeds to install it in the place where 
it is henceforth to be and continue as a tutelary deity ; as 
such it, like local and general deities, baa a sacred day of its 
own, on which its worshippers do no work, shave their beads, 
paint themselves with white day, and wear white clothes. 
Sacrifices are offered to the tutelary as to the general and 
local deities. The tutelary deity of a family protects the 
members from sickness and misfortune generally. The 
tutelary deities of a " town-company " have each a special 
function : the principal one protects the fighting men of the 
company in war ; another " perhaps watches that no quarrel 
or division takes place between the members of the company ; 
another may watch over them when dancing or holding a 
festival; and a third may take c&re of the drums." We 
now come to the fourth and last class, termed by Colonel 
Ellis " the Tutelary Deities of individuals." These " deities " 
resemble those of the third class, inasmuch aa they dwell in 
exactly the same sort of objects — wooden figures, stones, or 
a pot containing a mixture of earth and blood — but they 
differ from them in several important points. First, the spot 
from which the wood or stone or earth is taken is not a spot 
frequented by a local deity, but one haunted by a Sasabonsum. 
M'ext, no priest is employed or consulted by the man who 
wants such a suhman, as its name is. Third, though offerings 
are made to the suhman by its owner, they are made in 
private — public opinion does not approve of them. Fourth, 
whereas the function of the tutelary deity of a family or 
town-company, etc., is to protect the members of that section, 
" one of the special attnbntee of a »uhman is to procure the 
death of any person whom Its worshipper may wish to have 
removed "—indeed, " the most important fimction of the 
nth/man appears to be to work evil gainst those who have 
injured or offended its worshipper; its influence in other 
matters is very secondary," Fifth, a mhman oan communicate 
its own powers to other objects, and the owner of a mhman 
sells such charms. Finally, if a suhman does not prove 
efficacious, the man concludes that either a spirit does not 
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dwell in the object, or that, if it does, it is indisposed to 
serve him : " in either case he throws away the receptacle 
he bad prepared for tbe spirit, and recommences de novo. 
But, 80 great is tbe fear of giving possible ofTeoce to any 
snperhuman agent, that before discarding it he invariably 
makes some oCfering to it to avert its anger." 

Here I interrupt the summary of Colonel Ellis's account 
to make some remarks. As we have seen. Colonel Ellis finds 
a difficulty in saying what class of god Sasabonsum belongs 
to. I would suggest that the source of the difficulty is that 
Sasabonsum is not a god at all ; and I would point to several 
difTerences between SasaboDstim on the one hand, and general 
deities, local deities, and tutelary deities of sections of the 
community on the other hand. The latter have each a 
definite circle of worshippers ; Sasabonsum, none. They have 
prieets of their own ; Sasabonsum has not. Further, their 
wotship is public and approved ; Sasabonsum's is secret and 
illicit They do good, more or less, to their worshippers; 
Sasabonsum ("malignant") is implacable and does good to 
nobody. In fine, Sasabonsum is a spirit with whom no body 
of worshippers has established permanent friendly relations, 
and is not, therefore, a god at all The worship of the 
general deities, the local deities, and the tutelary deities of 
particular sections of the community is rehgious worship, 
for they are gods of the or a community ; but dealings with 
Sasabonsum and the manufacture of suhmans are in the 
nature of " black art," as Sasabonsum is not one of the 
oommuiiity's gods. 

Now, let UB listen to Colonel Ellis again. The Portuguese 
discoverers of West Africa (1441-1500) were familiar in 
Europe with reUcs of saints, charmed rosaries, amulets, and 
charms generally, for which the Portuguese term was/n/tfos. 
When, then, they found the Tshi-speakiiig negroes worshipping 
pieces of stone and other tangible, inanimate objects such as 
the tutelary deities (whether of individuals or of sections of 
the community) dwelt in, they naturally regarded these small 
objects as charms, and called them /eitipis. They could not 
have applied the term to a natural feature of the landscape, 
such as a river, valley, rock, etc., in which a general or local 
deity dwelt and where he was worshipped. Now the term 
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fntifo or fetiah is not strictly applicable even to a tuhman, 
much less to the tutelary deity of a family or town-coupany, 
becaufie the feitifos of Europe at the end of the fifteenth 
century were genuine charms, i.e. tangihle and inanimate 
objects believed to possess inherent supernatural powers of 
their own ; whereas even the suh/mem was, and is, conceived to 
be a spirit dwelling in the inanimate object. This error, 
sufficiently misleading if it had only involved a false concep- 
tion of the nature of tutelary deities of individuals and 
sections of the community, unfortunately has grown still 
further, for the term fetish has come to be applied to all the 
objects of n^ro-worship, even to local and general deities. 
For this error we have principally to thank De Brosses, who 
thought he had discovered in fetif^usm the origin of religion, 
and was led to define a fetish (in his Du Culte des Diewx 
^(!ju!^, 1760) in this misleading manner: " Anything which 
people like to select for adoration," for examples, " a tree, 
a mountain, the sea, a piece of wood, the tail of a lion, a 
pebble, a shell, salt, a fish, a plant, a flower, certain animals, 
such as cows, goats, elephants, sheep, or anything like these." 
Hence the mistaken belief, widespread once in the learned 
world, that the negro worships an inanimate object, a stock or 
a stone, knowing it to be inanimate. For another, if possible, 
more misleading error Bosnian (through De Brossee) is ulti- 
mately responsible. He gives the following as a statement 
made to him by a native : " If any of us is resolved to under- 
take anything of importance, we first of all search out a god 
to prosper us in our designed undertaking ; and, going out of 
doors with this design, take the first creature that presents 
itself to our eyee, whether dog, oat, or the most contemptible 
animal in the world, for our god, or, perhaps, instead of that, 
any inanimate object that falls in our way, whether a stone, 
a piece of wood, or anything else of the same nature. This 
new-chosen god is immediately presented with an offering, 
which is accompanied by a solemn vow, that if he pleaseth 
to prosper our undertakings, for the future we will always 
worship and esteem him as a god. If our design prove 
suoceasful, we have discovered a new and assisting god, which 
is daily presented with fresh oS^erings ; but if the contrary 
happen, the new god is rejected as a useless tool, and conse- 
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qaently retumfi to tua primitiTe estate. We make and break 
our gods daily, and cooBequently are the maatera aod inventors 
ol what we sacrifice to." The contemptuous tone of this 
description must strike the reader. The explanation is that 
the native informant of Bosman " in his youth lived among 
the French, whose language he perfectly understood and 
spoke," and as a consequence be " ridiculed his own country 
gods." Doubtless he was, as Colonel Ellis su^ests, " anxious 
to appear superior to his mare superstitious fellow-country- 
men, and to greater advantage to his European acquaintance," 
and so he stated the native practices, hut suppressed every- 
thing that would make them intelligible and rational The idea 
of coercion, as applied to a deity, appears to Colonel Ellis, after 
making inquiries in all directions, and after an experience of 
the Gold Coast extending over thirteen years, " to be quite 
foreign to the mind of the negro . . . the n^roes so implicitly 
believe in the superhuman power of the gods, and hold them 
generally in such awe, that I am convinced no coercion is 
ever there attempted or even thought of. The testimony of 
all the natives I have consulted on this point seems to me 
conclusive." 

The best proof of the accuracy of Colonel Ellis's observa- 
tions is that they are, as we shall shortly see, confirmed, 
unintentionally, by the parallels afforded by observers of 
other widely remote races and religions. As a preliminary 
to resuming our ai^:ument where we dropped it at the end of 
the last chapter, however, let us ask. What now is the meaning 
of " fetishism " ? Colonel EUis has classified for ns the 
general, local, and sectional deities of the Quid and Slave 
Coasts, together with the guardian spirits of individuals and 
the charms to which a guardian spirit or »uhman has com- 
rotmicated its own powera We may, if we like, call all these 
things fetishes, as De Brosses and Comte did and Bastian 
does. The only objection to this is that then the word has 
no meaning, or a meaning so nebulous as to be useless for 
scientific purposes. Thus, if we included under the term all 
the objects enumerated except the suhman charms, we might 
put a meaning on the word, for then all the things designated 
by it would be things worshipped. But the suktaaa charms 
are not worshipped. Nor can we, if we apply the name to 
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ail the objectB enumerated above, define a fetish aa everything 
connected with religion; for the feeling with which the 
guJtman charm is viewed hj its owner is not religioas. But, 
without pressing these objections, we may observe that the 
very boeinese of a history of religion is to ascertain in what 
relation the olasses of thii^ enumerated above stand to one 
another ; and to lump them all hither as fetishes does not 
help forward the work of distinction and arrangement, but 
rather retards and confounds it ; for what does it help us to 
be told that all religion originates in fetishism, if fetishism 
means everything that has to do with religion ? or that 
Zens was a fetish, if a fetish only means anything that ia 
worshipped ? 

On the other hand, we may, if we like, consider that 
fetishism must be something very low and degraded, and that 
therefore the term had better be confined to the tuhnuin and 
the charms derived from it, the lowest of Colonel Ellis's 
classes. But in that case, so far from the idol's being " an 
elaborated fetish,"' the mhman or fetish is itself but an 
imitation idol, made after the fashion and on the pattern of 
the genutae idol of a local or general deity. And if we 
confine the term fetish to the charm made from the tuhman, 
then it is not the idol that is an elaborated fetish, but the 
fetish that is the remnant or survival of an imitation idol. 

Finally, whatever the meaning we choose to put upon the 
term " fetish," no harm can be done, if when we mean " local 
deity " or " guardian spirit," etc. — terms fairly plain — we say 
" local deity " or " guardian spirit," etc, as the case may be, 
instead of calling them " fetishes," which may mean one thing 
to one person and another to another, because it has no 
generally accepted scientific definition. Let us now picfa 
up the thread of our argument from the end of the last 
chapter. 

A god, we will repeat, is not a supernatural being as 
such, but one having stated, friendly relations with a definite 
circle of worshippers, originally blood-relations of one another. 
It is with the clan that his alliance is made, and it is the 
fortunes of the clan, rather than of any individual member 
thereof, that are under his protection. Consequently, if 

• Supra, p. 187. 
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things go ill with the individual clansman, he musti do one 
of two things: he muet either commend himself specially 
to the protecdon of the god of the community, or he must 
seek the aid of some other supernatural power. The latter 
course, however, is disloyal to the commanity, and if the 
commuitity is vigorous and strong enough to suppress dis- 
loyalty, such infidelity is punished by outlawry. It was 
therefore the former course which was first attempted, and 
we will begin with it accordingly. 

The answer to the question, how to commend oneself to 
the protection of the deity, oould not have been difficult to 
find, it was hit on by so many difTerent races in exactly the 
same form. The alliance between the community and the 
god took the shape of a blood - covenant. Even private 
individuals can, as we have already seen,^ at a certain stage 
in the development of society, form a blood-covenant between 
themselves, which only binds themselves, and does not in- 
clude their clansmen in the benefits to be derived from it. 
Obviously, therefore, a covenant between the god and the 
individual worshipper could be sealed in the same way ; and 
the individual accordingly offers his own blood on the altar 
or to the idoL The occasions on which the worshipper 
requires the god's special favour are various. It may be that 
the god's favour has been lost and must be r^ained ; thus 
amongst the Quissamas an offering of the worshipper's own 
blood appeases the offended " feti^" * Sickness may be the 
mark of his anger, so on the Loango Coast whoever wishes to 
be healed by the " fetish " Bingu, must shave his head and 
paint himself red,' which is equivalent to covering himself 
with his own blood. In the Tonga Islands equivalents are 
not accepted ; a finger joint must be cut off to procure the 
recovery of a sick relation. * The Australian aborigines and 
the Tscherkees also cut off a finger in sickness. Wealthy 
women of the Sudra caste offer a golden fii^r in place of the 
real fiesb and blood. The Abipon^ substituted an offering 

' Supra, p. 101. 

* Aa h« Utalhiia the Journal 1^ the Anthropological Ifittittiit, i. 192. Wbat 
kind of god he ntUy nu, I cannot attke out 

* Bastiau, Loango Eiiate., i. 270. Here, too, I ctmnot nuke ont whether this 
"fetiah" Uageiier&loi * local god, or even whether h« U a god at all. 

* Mariner, Tonga Iilaada, ii. 210. 
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of hair for an ofTeiing of blood^ This la&t is 
practice : it is probably what ia meant by the ahaving of the 
head on the part of the worshipper of Bingu just mentioned ; 
it was frequent amongst the Semites and the Oreeks, and 
even survives in modem times* To return to the blood- 
offering : evil dreama are due to evil spirits, so in the New 
World, " among the Ahts, when a person starts in a dream 
with a scream, a relative will cut his arms and lege and 
sprinkle the blood around the house."' In Greece, the 
^^aXafo^tiXaxe?, if they had no victim to offer to avert the 
threatening hail-storm, fell back on the ancient ways, and drew 
blood from their own fingers to appease the storm,* The 
transition from boyhood to manhood was a time when the 
youth reqnired specially to be placed under the protection of 
the god, and this was effected by scouiging him till his blood 
ran on the altar, amongst the Spartans; by cutting off a 
finger, amongst the Mandans ; ^ amongst the Dieyerie tribe of 
the Anstralians, by making down his back ten or twelve long 
cuts, the scars of which he carries to his grava* 

Other special occasions on which the worshipper offers 
his blood are great festivals. Thus, in Samoa, at the feast in 
June in honour of Taisumalie, after the meal " followed club 
exercise, and in terrible earnestness they battered each other's 
scalps till the blood streamed down and over their faces and 
bodies ; and this as an offering to the deity. Old and young, 
men, women, and children, all took part in this general 
m61^e and blood-letting, in the behef that Taisnmalie would 
thereby be all the more pleased with their devotedness, and 
answer prayer lor health, good crops, and BuecesB in battle." ' 
Amongst the Semites, a fatniliar instance of the blood-offering 
in distress is that of the priests of BaaL^ On joyful occasions, 
also, the rite ui observed, as, for instance, at marrif^es. In 
Samoa, the bride " was received with shouts of applause, and 
as a further expression of respect " (?), " her immediate friends, 
young and old, took up stones and beat themselves ontil their 

< Butian, Der Mm»A, iii. 4. * Rdigiim i^A» StmUa, SSfi. 

' Domum, PrhnUiK SvfentiUoM, 81. 

' PlnUrch, ed. Wyttenb«h, ii. 700 E.; 3«nei», Qucat. Nal. A. 6. 
> BaatUn, D«r JItntA, iii. 4. * Baatiui, AlltrUi, L 171. 

' INiniflr, Sanua, G7. ' '1 Kings sviii. 28. 
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heads were bruised and bleediug." * In Equatoria, part of 
the Donagls wedding ceremony is a snrvival of the blood- 
letting rite. " The husband scratches the sides and shoulders 
of the bride (with nails prepared a long time before) till the 
blood etarta, as is required by cufitom."' To commend 
themselves and their prayers, the Quiche pierced their ears 
and gashed their arms, and offered the sacrifice of their blood 
to their gods.' The Mexicans bled their ears or tongues in 
honour of Macuilxochitl * and many other gods. The practice 
of drawing blood from the ears is said by Bastian^ to be 
common in the Orient; and Lippert* oonjeotureB that the 
marks left in the ears were valued as viaible and permanent 
indioationB that the person possessing them was under the 
protection of the god with whom the worshipper had united 
himself by his blood-offering. In that case, earrings were 
originally designed not for ornament, but to keep open and 
therefore permanoitly visible the mark of former worship. 
The marks or scars left on 1^ or arms from which blood had 
been drawn were probably the origin of tattooing, as has 
occurred to various anthropol<^to. like most other ideas, 
we may add, that of tattooit^ must have been forced on man ; 
it was not his own invention, and, being a decorative idea, it 
must have followed the laws which r^;ulate the development 
of all decorative art. A stick or bone is prized because of 
itself it suggests, or bears somewhat of a likeness to, some 
object, e.ff. the head of an animal ; and the primitive artist 
completes the likeness suggested. So the soars from cere- 
monial blood-lettii^ may have su^ested a figure; the 
resemblance was deliberately completed ; and next time the 
scars were from the hegiiming designedly arranged to form 
a pattern. That the pattern then chosen should be a picture 
of the totem animal or the god to whom the blood vras 
offered, would be suggested by a natural and almost inevitable 
association of ideas. That the occasion selected for the 
operation should be early in life, and should be one of which 
it was desirable that the worshippers should carry a visible 
and permanent record, e,g. initiation, whether into manhood 

1 Tunier, Polyoma, 187. ■ Cuati, Ten Vean m Jiyualoria, i. 69. 

■ Braawur de Boorbontg, Pepai Vvh, 22B, 2Ge. * SabaguD, i. xir. 

* DtT Mentch, iii. i. * CitU%T^*chichi$ dcr ilctisehhtit, iL S2S. 
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or, 88 amongst the Battas,' priesthood, is also comprehensible ; * 
and when we reooUect that in death the clansman is often 
supposed to be rennited to his totem,' we can understand the 
belief of the Eequimaux and Fiji Islanders, that none but the 
tattooed can enter their respective paradises.* 

By the time that the blood-letting rite has come to be 
stereotyped and obligatory on all in the form of tattooing, or 
in its original form haa come to be too usual to secure the 
undivided attention which a man's own fortonee seem to him 
to require, there will be a tendency — unless the community 
exhibits that loyalty to its own gods which is essential both 
to the existence and to the moral and retigious development 
of the tribe — to seek the aid of supernatural sptrita other 
than the tribal god. Kow, for the savage, supernatural 
beings are divided into three classes — the gods of hie own 
tribe, those <4 other tribes, and spirits which, unlike the 
first two classes, have never obtained a definite circle of 
worshippers to offer sacrifice to them and in retom receive 
protection from them. This last class, never having beeai 
taken into allianoe by any olan, have never been elevated 
into gods. There is, in the case we are now otmsidering, no 
ques^n of seeking the aid of strange gods — they are pre< 
sumably already too much engaged in looking after their own 
worshippers to meet the exorbitant demands of the man who 
is diseased with his own proper gods. Thus in Fern, " each 
province, each nation, each boose, had its own gods, different 
from one another; for they thoi^ht that a stranger's god, 
occupied with someone else, could not attend to them, but 
only their own." * It is therefore to the tiiiid olase of spirits 
that he must torn. He has not far to go to find them : he 
can scarcely set out from the camp or village in any direction 
without passing some spot, a conspiouotts rock, a gloomy 

1 Butkn, OuC Attan, r. 45. 

* Ttw rite or aiKmnwUion baa protwbl; been diflttsad bom oua nngle centre. 
Whether the practice belongs in its origin to the olaaa oF cergmoniea dsacribad 
in the teit, ie matter of coigectnre. lite exiatence. In the New World, of ■ 
rite iimilar, except tbtt it ia ocmfined to an oflering of blood, Mama to bvour 
the ooi(}eatiire. 

* A^rro, p. lOS. * Ba(ti«n, op. «i(. n. lEl. 

' Ouollaaso de la Vega, itoyol CoinmenlarUi of Uu Fnea* (Hablnyt Soc.) 
L 47. 
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glade, which tradition or the taboo-fear ' has marked as the 
abode of one of theee spirits. In the Felew Isl&nds, for 
instance, a most truatworthy observer* says that, beeidee the 
tribal and fanuly gods, there are countless other spirits of 
earth, mountain, woode, and streams, all of which are mis- 
chievous and of all of whidi the islanders are in daily fear. 
So, too, on the Slave and Gold Coasts, the malignajit spirits 
Srahmantin and Sasabonsum haunt places easily recognisable 
— where the earth is red, or silk cotton trees grow. If the 
savage has little difBculty in findii^ the abode of him whom 
he seeks, he has also little doubt as to the manner of ap- 
proaching him : he will treat him as he would his tribal god 
— be knows no other way of opening conmiunication with 
supematuial beings. He adapts, therefore, the tribal ritual 
Kshop Caldwell's very careful observations in Tinnevelly are 
so instructive in this respect, that we will summarise them 
here, inserting in brackets what is necessary to bring out the 
parallel between the religious and the sacrilegious rites. In 
Tinnevelly evil spirits have no regular priests ; but when it 
becomes necessary, in consequence of some pressing need, to 
resort to the aid of these spirits, some one is chosen or offers 
himself to be the priest for the occasion, and is dressed up 
in the insignia of the spirit. [As blood is the sacrifice to a 
god, so] in the dance with which the evil spirits [like the 
tribal god *] are worshipped, the dancer in an ecstasy draws 
his own blood and drinks that of the victim,* a goat, say, 
and thus the spirit passes into him and he has the power of 
prophecy. [As the sacrifice of the sacred victdms was a 
solemn mystery to be celebrated by n%ht and terminated 
before sunrise, so] the worship of the evil spirits must be 
perfenned by night, and the general opinion is that night is 
the appropriate time for their worship. [As the god was 
supposed to be in or to enter the victim, and the entrance 
of a god into possession of a human being is nniveisally 
manifested by the shivering, convulsive movements of the 
possessed person, it was a common custom to pour water on 

' Supra, p. 18S. 

* Snbu7 (long « lemdant in the ialuidi) in Bsatiui, AUerlti, i. 18. 
■ Stiiffimt ofOe StmiUt, 432. 

* 8ee, Mow, the chapter on the Priesthood, 
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the animal victims, which naturally shivered, and by their 
Bhivering showed that the god had entered the victim. So 
in Tinnevelly] water was poured on the animal, which, when 
it shivered, was pronounced an acceptable sacrifice. [As 
the god was sacramentally consumed, bo] " the decapitated 
victim is held so that all its blood flows over the altar of 
the evil spirit. When the sacrifice is completed, the 
animal is cut up on the spot and stripped of its skin. It 
is stuffed with rice and fruit and offered to the spirit, and 
forms a holy meal in which all present at the sacrifice 
partaka"^ 

Bishop Caldwell's account shows that in Tinnevelly the 
mode of approaching the spirits who are as yet unattached 
to any body of regular worshippers, is modelled on the sacri- 
ficial rite of the established gods. In the Tinnevelly pro- 
ceedings, indeed, it is not an individual who ia seeking the 
assistance of one of these unattached spiiits, but a reference 
to the early part of this chapter will ciiow that the method 
by which the negro of Western Africa obtains a tuJvman is 
an exact copy of the legitimate ritual by which a family 
obtains a family god ; and in the next chapter we shall see 
that all over the world these private cults are modelled on, 
derived from and later Uian the established worship of the 
gods of the oonuuunity. The difference between the private 
cult of one of these outlying, unattached spirits and the public 
worship of the commnnity'a gods does not lie in the external 
acts and rites, for these are the same in both cases, or as 
nearly the same as the imitator can make them. Nov does 
the difference lie in the nature of the spirits whose aid is 
invoked ; for, on the one hand, the community origmally drew 
its god from the ranks of the innumerable spiritual bemgs by 
which primitiTe man was surrounded ; and, on the other hand, 
the outlying, onattadied spirits, who were not at first taken 
into olliaiioe, and so raised to the status of gods, may ulti- 
mately be domesticated, so to speak, and made r^ular 
members of a pantheon. The difference lies first in the 
division which this species of individual enterprise implies 
and encourages between the interests of the individual and 
of the community, at a time when identity of interest is 

1 fiUhop Caldwell in JUerUi, L lM-8. 
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essential to the exiatence of society, and when the nnetable 
equilibrium of the Bmsll community requires the devotioB of 
every member to prevent it from falling. From this point 
of view the proceedings in Tinuevelly, being the act of the 
community, are quite different from those of a private 
individual: they may, if great benefit to the community is 
derived from Uiem {e.g. if a pestilence is stayed in conse- 
quence thereof), result in the community's acquiring a new 
god, and one who takes an active interest in the welfare of 
his new worshippers collectively. In the Pelew Islands at 
the present day, unattached spirits not unfreqaently become 
gods in the proper sense of the word ^ in some such way ; 
and in ancient Greece friendly relationa were similarly 
established with all the local spirits. But in these cases it is 
the pnbHe good which is sought and promoted by the joint act 
of the community, and under the directions of a priest acting 
in the name of the community's gods. Thus, the negro, 
according to Colonel Ellis,^ who requires a tutelary deity for 
his family, applies to the priest In the Kew World, also, the 
natives of Eispaniola did not make and break their gods at 
wilL It was not enough, for instance, that a tree should move 
in a mysterious way for it to be straightway worshipped by 
the individual who was awestruck. Before it could become 
an object of worship, it must be recc^nised as the residence 
of a god by a priest, and a due ritual must be provided for it, 
as appears from the account given by Father Boman, a com* 
panion of Columbus : " A person travelling sees some tree 
that seems to move or shake its roots, on which, in great 
alarm, he aska who is there ? To this the tree answers that 
such and such a Buhuitihu knows and will inform " ; the 
Buhuitihu is fetched, and " then standing up addresBea the 
tree with many titles as if some great lord, then asks who it 
is, what be does there, why he sent for him, and what he 
would have him do ; whether he desiree to be out, whether he 
will accompany him, where he will be carried, and if a house 
is to be built and endowed for his receptaon ? Having re- 
ceived satisfactory answers, the tree is cut down and formed 
into a cemi [idol], for which a house is built and endowed, and 
cogiaba or reUgloua ceremonies performed there at certain 
» KnUry in AlUrlti, I i«. ' Supra, p. lU, 
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stated times." ^ Very dififereat is it when an individual 
privately resorts to one of these spirits, because the request 
which be has to prefer is such that be dare not make it 
publicly to the clan-god, who is the guardian of the com- 
nmnity's interest and the tribal morality. There is all the 
difference in the world between applying to the clan-god and 
to a spirit who has no reason to look with friendly eyes on 
your fellow-clansmen, but rather, i^esumably, takes a pleasure 
in ii^niing them. Naturally, such a suBpioioos proceeding 
is resented by the community, and, should disastrous conse- 
quences ensne to any of its members, is punished by death. 
Certainly it implies malignity in the person dealing with 
such spirits, and a conscions, deliberate opposition to the 
public interest and the rec(^nised moraUl^ of the triba In 
fine, the witch, whether of present-day Africa or mediteval 
£urope, is a person who, beUeving him or herself to possess 
tiie power, by means of magic, to oause loss, bodily torture, 
and death to his or her neighbours, uses that power, and is 
therefore morally exactiy on a par with a person who, intend- 
ing to poison by strychnine, should accidentally administer 
nothing more dangerous than phenacetine. If amongst the 
persons thus attacked some by a coincidence happen to die, 
and the poisoner regards their deaths as evidence of his success, 
the community (being equally unable to tell starychnine from 
phenacetine) may r^ard them as reason for his eicecution. 
A more accurate knowledge of science, of course, would have 
enabled the tribunals to distinguish the innocent from the 
guilty, and the murderer to distinguish poisons from non- 
poisons. 

Magic is, in fact, a direct relapse into the state of things 
in which man found himself when he was siirrounded by 
supernatural beings, none of which was bound to hirn by any 
tie of goodwill, with none of which had he any stated re- 
lations, but all were uncertain, capricious, and caused in him 
nnreasoning terror. This reign of terror magic tends to re- 
establish, and does re-establish wherever the belief in magic 
prevails. The first step towards man's escape from it was 
the confidence, given to him by his alliance with the clan-god, 
* Snr, Fajfaga, iii. 18S-e. A fnUei aooonnt in PaTne, Ifta World, 
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that hia fortunes and his destiny were no longer at the metoy 
of capricious powers, but in the bands of a being wbo was 
friendly to him and was actuated by intelligible and reasonable 
motives. Magic, therefore — the dealing with spiritual beings 
other than the gods of the community — is in two ways the 
nation of religion, and necessarily incurs its hostility. First, 
the desertion of a worshipper is offensive ingratitude to the 
clan-god, wbo accordii^Iy may withdraw hia protection from 
the community, which is collectively responsible (as in the 
blood-feud) for the acts of any of its members. Next, the 
fundamental prinoiple of religion — belief in the wisdom and 
goodness of God — is violated by the belief in magic, by the 
idea that a good man can come to harm, or that a bad man 
is allowed to injure him. 

But magic is more than a mere reversion, for in his 
relapse man carries with him in a perverted form something 
of hie higher estate. In the beginnii^;, if he could not 
influence the supernatural powers which surrounded him to 
his own good, neither could he to his tellow-man's harm. But 
in his relapse he takes with him the only idea which a mind 
so relapsing can entertain of worship, namely, that it is a 
sequence of external actions, particularly potent over super- 
natural beings. The armoury, therefore, on which he relies 
for working evil to bis fellow-man consists in rites which are 
parodies or perversions of the worship of the community's 
gods ; or " sympathetic m^c," which has already been ex- 
plained in Chapter IV.; and charms, of which a word hera 
Charms or amulets are material objects, in which no spirit 
resides either permanently or occasionally, but which are 
associated with something, be it blood, or l»be, or corpse, or 
good spirit or bad, which is taboo. They therefore catch the 
taboo-infection and become charged with the properties of 
the thing taboo. They may serve, therefore, to do injiuy to 
others, by communicating the taboo-contagion ; or, by their 
dangaous obaracter and Uie fear they inspire, they may pro- 
tect the owneir from both human and superhuman foee ; or 
they may, from some association or other of ideas, be lucky. 

To sum up : the difference between religion and magic is 
radical Psychologically, it is impossible, from the malignity 
which is the motive of magic, to derive the tie of affection 
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which binds feUow-worehippers to one another, and to the 
being they worship. And as for the external acta which are 
common to the two, the Baorificial rite originates with the 
worship of the gods of the community : wherever else it 
occurs it is borrowed from their worship — and this brings us 
again to Family Gods and Guardian Spirits of individuals. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

FAMILY QODS AND OtJAEDIAH SPIRITS 

It is still a mach dispnted question what was the original 
form of human marrit^, but in any case the family seems 
to be a later institution than the clan or community, what- 
ever its structure, and family gods consequenUy are later 
than the gods of the community. If promiscuity, or if 
polyandry and the matriarchate, were the original state of 
things, then the family was admittedly a later develop- 
ment. And so also it was, if the patriarchate with monc^amy 
or polygamy prevailed from the beginning. In the latter 
case, the gods of the patriarch were necessarily also the goda 
of his mArried children and his grandchildren ; as long as 
the patriarch and hia children and children's children dwelt 
together and fonned the community, the married children 
and their respective families could have no separate gods of 
their own. When, however, circumstances made it possible 
for the families which formed such a patriarchal oonuuunity 
to exist apart from one another, and this was only possible 
in relatively late times, then it became also possible for them 
to have gods of their own in addition to those that they 
worshipped along with their kinsmen. In Western Africa, 
as appears from the account cited at the beginning of last 
chapter from Colonel Ellis, families obtain their cults from 
the sanctuaries of the established gods, by the mediation of 
the priests. It is from the gods of the community also 
that individuals in some cases obtain their guardian spirits. 
Thus in Samoa, "at child-birth the help of several 'gods' 
was invoked in succession, and the one who happened to be 
addressed at the moment of the birth was the infant's 
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totem " ^ (this individual totem is quite distinct in S&moa 
from the clan totem, and is the child's guardian spirit). 

But though both guardian spirits and family gods may 
be obtained from the ranks of the community's gode, it is 
quite possible for the reverse process to take place. Thus in 
the Felew Islands, where the gods are totem-gods, each tribe 
and each fantily has its own totem-god, and as a tribe 
develops into a state, the god ol the family or tribe which 
is the most important politically becomes the highest god.' 
And as 8 guardian spirit in some cases becomes hereditary 
and so a family god, the circulation of gode becomes 
complete^ bat as the community is |a*ior chronolc^cally to 
the family, and the emancipation of the individual from the 
customs which subordinate him and his interests to the 
community is later even than the segr^tion of the family, 
the flow of gods has its source in the gods of the community 
originally. It is not, however, always that a tribe has 
snffioient cohesion amongst its members to develop into a 
state. More often, indeed usually, the clan is unstable and 
eventually diesolvee. Then its members, formerly united in 
the worship of the god that protected them, scatter ; and the 
god becomes a mere memory, a nama His worship ceases, 
for now nothing brings his worshippers together. He is 
remembered vaguely as a good god ; and if a white man asks 
the savf^e why then he does not worship him, the savage, 
not knowing, invents, and says it is unnecessary, the god is 
good and is quite harmless. So the white man falls into 
one of two errors : either he concludes that fear is the source 
of the savage's religion, and that be only worships evil spirits, 
or he sees in it "a monotheistic tendency," or perhaps a 
trace of primeval monotheism. The first error is due to the 
fact that, though the savage's conscience reproaches him, 
when he falls ill, for selecting his gods, and so far fear 
plays a part in his education, still he does receive bene- 
fits from his gods, assistance in war, etc, and looks on 
them with friendly eyes. The other error lies in taking 
a single tact and explaining it without reference to its 
context. 

When a clan does so dissolve, or when in consequence 
> Fmer, ToUmitm, EG. * Bastiui, AUerlei, L 16. 
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of the clan's expanBion the clan-altar becomes remote from 
the majority of the tribe, the need of a more immediate 
protector and of more intimate and constant relations with 
him makes itself felt, with the result that a guardian spirit 
or family god is choeen, not always snd probably not 
or^inally from amongst the gods of the community (if there 
be more than one). But whether the guardian spirit of the 
individual be drawn from the gods or from other unattached, 
supernatural spirits, the ritual adopted by the individual is 
tJiat used by the community ia worshipping its own goda. 
In North America, where totemism is the form of the 
community's religion, the individual also selects an animeil 
species (not an individual animal) which is to be to him 
what the clan totem is to the clan. We may call it an 
individual totem, or a manitoo (an Indian word tor spirit, 
familiar to English readers in the phrase Great Mauitoo, i.e. 
the Qreat Spirit), or a guardian spirit. The period at 
which such a manitoo is chosen is the time when the boy is 
to enter on the rights and duties of full manhood — a time of 
life often chosen by totem peoples for the initiation of the 
youth into the worship of the olan totem. The blood-offer- 
ing which forms part of the latter ceremony is found in the 
former also. The Mosquito Indians in Central America 
" sealed their compact with it [the individual totem] by draw- 
ing blood from various parts of their body." ' The tattooing 
which is the outcome of the blood-letting rite accompanies 
and marks the choice of a guardian spirit The Indians of 
Canada " tattooed their individual totems on their bodies."* 
The fasting which is the preparation for contact with things 
holy, and therefore for participation in the clan sacrifice, is 
an indispensable preliminary to the selection of a manitoo.' 
The animal of which the youth dreams first during these 
rites becomes his individual totem. As the community 
seal their alliance with the totem species by the sacrifice of 
one of its members, so the individual Mils one of the species 
which is to be his totem, and which henceforth will be 
sacred to him, and will be neither killed nor eaten by him. 
From the skin of the one member of the species which he 

' Fruer, Totemitm, 55 (Bancrort, Naivoi Sace», 1. 710). 

■ Fnuwr, Ive. eit. • Waiti, AnihTopdUgU, iii. 118, 191, 
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kills be makea hie " medicine-bag " ; ' and though the whole 
Bpecies is sacred to him, it is to this bag that he pajs his 
especial devotdon, just as in I^ypt, though all cows were 
aacied, one was chosen and considered to be the special 
embodiment of Apis. " Feasts were often made, and d(^ 
and horses sacrificed to a man's medicine-bag." * So, too, the 
West African negro, it will be remembered, offers sacrifices 
to bis auJiman, which is thus to be distinguished from an 
amulet What Colonel Ellis sajs of the respect which the 
nc^ro shows to Ub »uAman is amply corroborated by the 
reverence the Indian pays to his medicine-b^: so far from 
abusing it, or punishing it, if It did not act, " days and even 
weeks of fasting and penance of various kinds were often 
enffered to appease this fetish, which he imi^^ed be had in 
some way offended." * So far from throwing it away, " if an 
Indian should sell or give away his medicine-b^, he would 
be disgraced in his tribe. If it was taken away from him in 
|[»ttle, he was for ever subjected to the d^rading epithet of 
'a man without mediclQe.'"* Finally, we may notice that 
throughout the Red Indian ritual do priest appears — a tact 
which indicates that here we have to do with a fairly 
primitive state of things. 

Going north, we find that amoi^t the Samoyedes every 
man must have a protecting spirit: he gives the shaman the 
skin of any animal he chooses, the shaman makes it into 
human likraess, and the worshipper makes offerings to it 
when he wants anything.' Here, where totemism as the 
form of the community's religion has faded, the individual 
totem has also shrunk somewhat; the skin of the animal 
evidently corresponds to the medicine-bag of the North 
American Indians, but the animal species is apparently not 
held sacred by the individual any longer. The rites of 
fastii^, blood-letting, eto., and the method of choosing an 
animal, are not mentioned ; and the intervention of the 
priest mdicates that we have to do with a comparatively 
advanced stage of religion. But the human likeness given to 
the skin, and, above all, the offerings made to it, show that it 

I ThU U not ft natiTa eipranon, bnt the Franeb aettlen*. 

* Dmnuui, iVtmltiw SupenUtioiu, 16& ff. 

■ Dorman, loe. eU. • Ibid. * Butdm, Dtr MnuA, iL 129. 
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has not dwindled to a mere charm, but is BtiU the abode of a 
protecting spirit. Amongst the Jakute — to keep in northern 
zones — the skin has disappeared, the human likeness is given 
to a wooden idol, the connection of the idol with a totem 
animal Burvtves only in the fact that the idol is smeared vith 
blood, and it is not for life but for eome special occasion or 
purpose that a guardian spirit is thus invoked. But the 
sacrifice to the idol and the feast at which it occupies the 
seat of honour ^ show that it is still the abode of a spirit, and 
not a mere mechanical charm. Here, too, the shaman takes 
part in the proceedings. 

In Bradl, the maraca or tammaraca is a calabash or 
gourd containing stones and various small articles. Every 
Brazilian Indian has one. It is all-powerful. Its power is 
communicated to it by a priest, who gets it from a far-off 
spirit. Sacrifices, especially human, are made to it.* Here, 
the original totem animal has left not even its skin. The 
b^ of animal skin — which amongst the Bed Indians also 
is a receptacle for various small articles that are "great 
medicine " — has been given up for what we may call a box, 
supplied by the vegetable world. The Brazilian maraca 
finds its exact parallel in East Central Africa. When the 
" diviners give their response they sliake a small gourd filled 
with pebbles, and inspect pieces of sticks, bones, claws, 
pottery, etc, which are in another gourd."' Betuming to 
the New World, it was usual for the priests unongst the 
northern Indians of Chili to have "some square bags of 
painted hide in which he keeps the spells, like the maraca 
or rattle of the Brazilian sorcerers." * Elsewhere in the New 
World, in the Antilles, there were tutelary deities (Chemis) 
of the individual and of the family which resided in idols, of 
human or animal form, and the figure of the Chemi was 
tattooed on the worshipper.* In Peru, " conopas " were the 
tutelary deities of individuals ; they received sacrifices, and 
might be handed down from father to son.* 

Leaving the New World, we may note in passii^ that 

' Bastisn, AllerUi, L 218. 

' Mullor, Amenixm. Umligioit. 2S2 ; cf. Dorman, op. eit. 1G9. 

' Duff Miiodonsld, J/i-Uana, 44. * Kerr, Voyaga, v. 40S. 

' Hiillsr, 0)'. cit. 171. * Donnan, op. cU. ISO. 
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"the evidence for the existence of individual totems in 
Auetralia, though conclusive, is very scanty." ' We go on, 
therefore, to Polynesia, where " tiki " is what " totem " is in 
North America. To every individual, every family, and every 
community, there is a tiki or totem animal. The individual 
totem is chosen from amongst the animals worshipped as 
totems by the vsrioos communities. It is chosen, hy a 
method already described,' at the birth of the child. But 
there are indications that originally the ceremony took place, 
not at birth, but at the same time of life as amongst the Sed 
Indiana' It is therefore interesting to notice that the 
tendency to antedate the ceremony, which in Polynesia has 
become fully established, bad already begun to manifest itself 
in America; and further, that the mode of choice is the 
same in both cases, but that in America, apparently, the 
field of choice had not yet become limited to animals already 
totems. " Among the tribes of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
when a woman was about to be confined, the relations 
assembled in the hut and drew on the floor figures of 
different animale, rubbii^ each one out as soon as it was 
finished. This went on till the child was bom, and the 
figure that remained sketched on the ground was the child's 
tona or totem." * That in Polynesia also the choice was not 
originally limited to animals or plants already totems and 
thfn«fore domesticated — if they were species capable of 
domestication — may be indicated by the fact that amongst 
the Maoris Tiki is the nome of a god — the god of plants 
that have not been domesticated. Elsewhere Tild is the god 
of tattooing — which again points to the connection between 
tattooing and the totem. 

As, then, guardian spirits and family gods are found in 
Africa, Asia, America, Australia, Emd Polynesia, we may not 
unreasonably look for them in the Old World. We shall 

' Frazer, op. clt. 53. 

' Supra, pp. 180, 181. ' Waits, AjUhrojiologU, vi. S20. 

* Ftubt, (ip. eit. G6. In Eutem Centrsl Africa, at the "mTsteries" whioh 
take place at pabert; ' ' in the initiation of males, figures of the whole are made 
on the ground, and Id the initiation of females, Gf^ures of leopards, hyenas, 
aodsQch animals as are seen by tiioae that nsTer leave their homea."— Dafl 
Hacdonsld, J/rkaita, i. ISl. Perhaps these paberty-mysteries ai 
at the custom of choosing au iDdividual t«tem at that time of life. 
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also expect to find that their cult ie modelled there as else- 
where on the cult of the great gods. As totemism had been 
almost completely metamorphosed b; subsequent develop- 
ments of religion, we need not expect to find much of it in 
the guardian spirits and family goda of the Old World ; 
and if the idols in which the Chemis of the Antilles dwelt 
had come to be anthropomorphic in some cases, we need not 
be surprised if they were invariably anthropomorphic in 
Greece or Bome, nor if the tutelary deities of families or 
individuals in those countaiee were drawn from the ranks of 
the community's gods, as was the case in Polynesia. 

Amongst the Semites, the tera'phim, the worship of which 
was apparently not considered idolatrous amongst the 
Hebrews, were family gods. They were figures of wood oi 
metal, with heads shaped into the likeness of a human face ; 
they served as house-oracles, and were worshipped by the 
Chaldsesns and by the inhabitants of Syria.' 

That at Borne the Genius was the guardian spirit of the 
individual, and that the Lares and Penates were family gods, 
no one will question. It is, however, interesting to note 
that both the Genius and the Lares are associated with 
animals, the former with the sm^e and the latter with the 
dc^, and so betray probably their totemistdc origin. The life 
of the individual was in some cases supposed to depend upon 
the life of the snake in which his genius lived; the man's 
health depended on hie gemos,* and " when the serpent which 
was the genius of the father of the Giacchi was killed, 
Tiberius died." * This exactly agrees with the account given 
of the individual totem amongst the GuatemaltecB : many 
" are deluded by the Devil to believe that their life depends 
on the Life of such and such a Beast (which they teJie to 
them as their familiar Spirit), and think that when that beast 
dies they must die ; when he is chased, their hearts pant ; when 
he is faint, they are faint ; nay, it happens that by the Devil's 
delusion they appear in the shape of that Beast (which com- 
monly by their choice is a Buck or Doe, a Lion or Tigre, Dog 
or Eagle), and in that Shape have been shot at and wounded."* 

' Am, Urgvell, y. 92, » Preller, RBmiieht MythotogU* iL IBS. 

•JoToiw, Plvlanh') Romane Qtttiliimi, ilviii. 
' Gage, A iWw Swteg o/the tyat Indies,* S34. 
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The resemblance between the Guatemalteo belief and the 
European belief about the woundii^ of witches is bo cloee aa 
to surest that the animal in which the familiar spirit of the 
European witch appeared may have been a last lingering 
survival — ^like the serpent of the Gracchi and the Genius of 
the Bomans — of an individual totem. The dog, with which 
the Lares are associated, appears in European folk-lore aa a 
form in which ghosta manifest themselves,* and the Lar is 
conceived not only as the house-spirit but as the spirit of a 
deceased ancestor. Probably we here have anoestor-worship 
ama^mating with the worship of a guardian spuit, who 
or^|;inaIl7 appeared in totem shape. In Polynesia, a deceased 
ancestor, and not a god, is sometimes chosen as a totem,^ but 
that is an exception to the general rule, and probably late. 

In Greece, the Athenians distinguished between deol 
•Trdrpiot, Upi troTpia and ^1 -rarp^, Up^ waTp^ l%e former 
were certainly the national god& Whether the latter were 
family gods is less certain. On the one hand, the privil^e 
of wor^pping them seems to have been confined to true- 
born Athenians, and to have been a mark of full citizenship,' 
which would show that they were the gods of the Athenians 
aa distii^uished from other Greeks. On the other hand, 
tiieir worship was carried on in the private houses of those 
qualified to worship them, which rather points to their being 
fomily gods drawn, as in Polyneda, from the ranks of the 
community's gods. These deoi warp^i or ipKwti or /tv;^MM 
were worshipped in the ftv)(oi of the house, and one of them 
was apparently Hecate,* to whom the dog was sacred ; and 
the dog is, as we saw, associated with the household gods of 
the Bomans also. An apparent trace of guardian spirits in 
Greece is the Hesiodic doctrine of ialftovtv and what is 
obviously imphed in the word wSaifutp, namely, that the man 
to whom the word is applied has a good Baifuop. The 
ofaBbt SatfiMv, again, like the genius of the Bomans, appears 
as a snake ; and there was a variety of harmless snake, the 
specific name of which was ar/adoSal/tove^.' We may note 
that before Hesiod, i.e. in the Homeric poems, there is no 

' JevoQs, ep. eU. iL-ilii, ' Wuitz, Ajiikropologii, vi, 317, 321, 324, 

■ Ar. Alh. Pol. * Eur. Med. 397 ; Eolide, Faj/cJie, 232. 

* Rohde, op. tit. 28S. 
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luentioQ of aBCeBtor-voishLp, and after him no cult of 
goardiaa spirits. Whether we are to connect these two 
facts, and infer that ancestor-worship, Bpringing up in post- 
Homeric times, amalgamated witb the cult of the guardian 
spirit (as in Kome with the cult of the Lar), and then over- 
shadowed it altogether, is a point which I will not do more 
than suggest for consideration. At any rate, it is obviously 
desirable that we should now go on to consider the question 
of ancestor-worship in general ; and, bearing in mind that it 
is essentially a private worship and a purely family aSair, we 
may not inappropriately sum up the results of this chapter 
as affecting cults of this kind. They are as follows. When- 
ever and wherever cults of this kind are found — and they 
are found in every quarter of the globe — they are assimilated 
to the ritual used in the worship of the community's gods ; 
and the tutelary spirits themselves assume the same external 
form as the public gods. Next, it is more probable that the 
individual should imitate the community's ritual than the 
community an individual's ; and in some cases it is avowedly 
the individual that borrows his guardian spirit from the 
ranks of the community's gods. Finally, the family is an 
institution which appears relatively late in the history of 
society. If, therefore, we find points of similarity between 
the ritual used in ancestor-worship and that used in the 
worship of the public gods, we shall not fall into the error of 
treating it as an isolated and unparalleled fact in the history 
of religion, but shall rather regard it as subject to the same 
laws and to be explained in the same way aa the rest of the 
class of private cults to which it belonga 
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CHAPTER XV 

ANCKBTOR-WOBSHIP 

A DESCBIFTIOIT has already been given, in Chapter V., of the 
spontaneons ontburets of sorrow, " the inde8crit»ble Bcenes of 
lamentation and wailing," ss Mr. Turner calls them, which 
take place amongst Bavages on the occasion of a death ; and 
of the oncertainty whether death has really superrened, the 
relnotance to believe that it has, the endeavours to detain 
the Bonl of the dying man by offering him his favonrite 
dishes, displaying his most cherished possesaioDB, praising bis 
noble deedB ; the attempts to recall the soul, when the man 
is dead, to induce it to abide with the survivors ; in fine, the 
desire to dwell on the memory and to seek commonion with 
the spirits of those who have been loved and lost. The 
object of that chapter was to suggest that the avenue of 
communication thus opened between the savage and the Bpirits 
of his dead may have served to suggest to him a way of 
approaching other beings, who like the dead were spirits, but 
unlike them possessed supernatural powers ; for the dead do 
not seem, in any of the ceremonies described, to appear as 
supernatural beinga The being with whom the savage seeks 
communion in these ritee ia " the father whom he knew," not 
a dfemon of any kind. At death, as in sleep, the spirit 
deserts the body, but does not in either case necessarily 
thereby gain eupematoral powers. After death, indeed, the 
ghost's relation to the living is rather one of dependence, for 
food, comfort, and even continuance of existence. In fine, 
these spontaneous demonstrations of affection, grief, and 
desire tor reunion with the departed do not amount to 
wot^ip. We have therefore now to trace the process by 
which they developed into ancestor-worship. 
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The first ooadition of any such developmeDt is that the 
demoDStrationB, at first spontaneoiis, should become con- 
Tentional and harden into custom. This 1b not the same 
thing as saying that grief ceases to be genuine when the 
manner of its expression becomes conventional On the 
contrary, in the first place, beneath " the oatward trappings 
and the signs of woe " there may be " that which passes 
show " ; and, in the next place, the existence of a conventional 
mode of expressing the mourner's woe shows that public 
opinion considers grief in these circumstances r^ht and 
proper ; such demonstrations, in fact, are not the isolated 
expression of unusual susceptibility, but an indication of the 
habitual aOeotion even of a aav^ for those nearest and 
dearest to him. When, then, it has become the tribal custom 
for relatives to perform certiua acts, on the occasiou of a 
death, which weie originally spontaneous and now are the 
conventional expressions of grief, it becomes possible for fear 
to operate in support of this as of other taibal cufitoms, 
though it was not in tear that either it or they originated. 
Custom is one of the eariiest shapes in whioli duty presents 
itself to the consdonsness of the savage : it is what is expected 
of him, both by the community and, in bis better moments, 
by himself as a good member of the community. Now, t^e 
savage r^ards all sickness as the wort of spirits —— not 
necessarily of evil spirits, as is commonly and carelessly said. 
When, therefore, he falls ill, he casts about in his mind for 
the spirit who may be the cause of his sickness ; and if, like 
the African chief mentioned by Lippert,' he has been 
negligent of the rites which it ia customary to perform to 
a deceased parent, he naturally interprets bis headache 
as a reminder from the neglected ghost. In a word, fear of 
punishment is an indispensable instrument in the education of 
man, be he savt^ or be be civilised; but fear of punishment 
is not the same thing as fear of evil spirits. The latter is 
irrational, and is sterile both morally and intellectually, 
while the former impUes a standard of duty (or custom), 
and opens out the poBsibility of moral and intellectual 
progress. 

That the ceremonies out of which ancestor-worship was 
I Lippert, Kviturgaehielik, iji. 7C. 
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to devolop did not originate in fear, and that the spirit of 
a deceased kinsman was not a mere evil spirit, is a contention 
in support of which some arguments have been already 
adduced in Chapter V. ; and which is also supported h; the 
examination of some other customs not mentioned in that 
chapter — for instance, that of blood-letting at the grave. 
Thus, in Australia, " mraibera of the tnbe staod or kneel 
over the body in turns, and mth a large boomerang they 
strike each otjier on the bead till a quantity of blood flows 
over the body " * In Central Australia, " they beat their 
heads until the blood flows, and weep bitterly, if a near 
relation."* In the Northern Territory of South Australia, 
" tJie women score their heads and thighs till the blood flows 
freely ... the men score their thighs only,"* Elsewhere 
in South Australia, " besides weeping and howling, the female 
relatives make numerous superficial incisionfl upon the thigh 
from 6 to 12 inches long."* In the New World, at a 
funeral, the Dacotahs " gash their legs and arms," ' and as 
for tiie Crows, " blood was streaming from every conceivable 
part of the bodies of alL"' In the semi-civilisation of 
Central America, the Aztecs " mangled their flesh as if it had 
been insensible, and let their blood run in profusion."' In South 
America, Brazilian aborigines cut off fingers, and the same 
roatilation appears in Fiji : " his little finger had been cut 
off in token of affection for his deceased father."* T^e 
Scythe wounded the lobes of their ears at their king's death.' 
In the New Hebrides, the wounding took a less severe form : 
" they scratched their faces till they streamed with blood." "> 
In Some, the women scratched their faces Ull the blood ran." 
In Tahiti, it sufficed to smear some blood on a rag and drop 
the rag in the grave." In Tanna, it was enough if the face 
of the oorpse, instead of being smeared with the relatives' 

' Jmmai <f Anilutpologieat InMitute, xiiv. 187. 

' Ilnd. 188. • Ibid. 178. * Ibid. 186. 

' Dorman, Primiiive Superiliiions, 317. • Ibid. * Ibid. 218. 

' Williams, ^'i and the Fijiani, L 177. 

* BatUtD, Ihr Mgnxh, ii. 828. '* Tnnwr, Samoa, 33B. 

"Cic de-Leg. 2, 28, 69 ; 26, 64; Featna, B.V. Todert; Plin. JV. H. 11, 
•il, 167 ; Propert. 8. \&b. 11 ; Serv. ad Am. iii. 67, t. 78, xiL 000 ; Boscher's 
Lankan, iL 28B. 
^* Bastian, loc eil. 
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blood, was painted red.' In Vfeat Africa, it waa the relatives 
(wives) who were painted on this occasion.' 

To interpret this ceremony ae due to fear and as an 
indication that the spirit of tJie deceased is regarded as an 
evil spirit, would be unreasonable on two accounts. First, 
the ceremony is always associated with demonstrations of 
grief, and therefore probably adds volume to the flow of that 
emotion, whereas fear would check it Next, death is not 
the only occasiou on which the blood of the tribe is applied 
to the body of a clansman: at birth,' at the dawn of 
manhood,* and at marrii^e,' the same ceremony is observed, 
and it is reasonable, therefore, to suppoee that it has the 
same intention. On those occasions the object is to com- 
municate the blood which is the life of the clan to the 
clansman when he baa especial need of it. I would suggest, 
therefore, that originally the blood-letting rite at the grave 
was one of the various devices, described in Chapter V,, 
for retainii^ or recalling the life which was on the point of 
leaving, or had left, perhaps not beyond recall, its earthly 
tenement ; and that the blood was intended to strengtbea the 
bond between the clansman and hia clan at a time when it 
was obviously tending to snap. 

But as the outward acts which constitute the ceremony 
tend by a natural process to become leas revolting and less 
cruel until eventually the actual effusion of blood is dispensed 
with, and some other colouring matter takes its phuie ; so the 
feeling and the ideas of which the outward set was the 
expression, tend to change with chat^^g circumstances. 
When this demonstration of grief and ol affection has become 
conventional, the neglect of it inevitably comes to be regarded 
as a want of respect to the deceased, and the performance of 
it is regarded no longer as a crude attempt to give fresh life 
to the deceased, but as something done to please him. Hence, 
in the Tonga Islands, they " wound the head and cut the 
flesh in various parts with knives, shells, clubs, spears, etc, 
in honour of the deceased";' and in Samoa the blood is 
regarded as an offering to the dead. " Doleful cries are 

' Turner, Fiilj/naia, 98. » Ellis, Tthi-tpeaJemg PeopU), 288. 

' Sapra, p. 78. * Supra, p. 103. • j8«ftni, p. 171. 

* Muiaer, Tonga Ittandi, ii. 212. 
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accompanied by the most frantic expressions of grief, such as 
rending garments, tearing the hair, thumping the face and 
ejee, burning the bodj with small piercing firebrands, beating 
the head with etonee till the blood runs ; and this they called 
an ' ofTering of blood ' for the dead. Everyone acquainted 
with the historical parts of the Bible will here observe 
remarkable coincidencea" ^ Bnt offerings of the worshipper's 
blood are, as we have seen,' made to gods, and the scare which 
the operation leaves, or the tattooing to which it leads, are 
interpreted as marks showing that tiie worshipper is under 
the protection of tiie god to whom the oSering has been 
made.' When, therefore, as in Australia, " widows as a rule 
have a nomber of cuts made on their back as a sign of 
mourning,"* and the blood shed by the relatives comes to 
be r^arded as an offering " to " the deceased, there is an 
obvious danger of the ceremony conung to be considered as 
worship of ihe deceased, by those who practise it as a matter 
of custom, and explain it by obvious, and incorrect, analt^es. 
Hence it was forbidden to the Hebrews : " Ye shall not make 
any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor prmt any marks 
upon yon : I am the Lord," * whereas the cuttings and marks 
would imply that the dead man was as Jehovah to those 
who made the cuttings in their flesh. Where, however, the 
tendency was not thns checked, ie. everywhere else, ancestor- 
worship was free to develop; but its development required 
the co-operation of other caoBas, which we shall shortly set 
fortii. Bnt first it is necessary to consider the very interesting 
question of the bair-oSering. 

Tiie fact that mourners all over the world do cut off their 
hur and shave their heads, is well established. The reason 
for their doing bo is disputed. Mr. Frazer* r^ards the 
proceeding as a means of disinfecting the mourners from the 
taboo oontc^on, analogous to the breaking of the vessels used 
by a taboo person. Ilie late Professor Eobertson Smith ^ 
regarded it as an ofl'ering of the hair, in which, as in the 
blood, the life of the individual is commonly believed to 

> The B«v. O. Tnmer, Folynttia, i. 227, 

* St^ra, p. 170. ' Supra, p. 172. 

* Jeuntal (f AnOtrcpeiogical InMMt, ixir. 1B6. ■ Let. liz. 28. 

* Oeldm Smt^, i. 208-7. ' Seligien iff Ou Semitei, S2G ft 

>3 
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reside. The two viewa, however, are not irreconcilable, and 
the analogy of the blood-offering, as explained in our last 
pan^raph, enables us to combine tbem. Originally, the hair 
was cut off at oace in order that it might not catch and 
convey the taboo infection: the hair was not an offering to 
the deceased, any more than the blood of the clan, which was 
cominanicated in order to revivify him, was an offering in his 
honour. Then the custom is continued even when the 
reason is foigotten ; and metuiwhile the practice has grown 
up of commending one's individual prayers and fortunes to 
the gods by offering one's blood or hair to thenL Finally, 
the mourning custom, the original reason of which has beea 
forgotten, calls for explanation, and is explained on the 
analc^ of the offerii^ to the gods. That it is so explained 
by those who practise it, is clear from examples of the 
custom, in which it is done in honour of or " for " the 
deceased.' That originally it was a measure of disinfeotdon, 
is clear from the fact that it is observed in cases where the 
theory of an offering is quite inapplioabla' 

lie history of food-offerings to the dead is, on the theory 
here suggested, exactly parallel to tiiat of hair and blood- 
offerings. Originally, the dead were supposed to suffer from 
hunger and thirst as the living do, and to require food — for 
whidi they were dependent on the living. Eventually, the 
funeral feasts were interpreted on tiie analogy of those at 
which the gods feasted with their worshippers — and the dead 
were now no longer dependent on the living, but on a level with 
the gods. The food-offering is, however, more interestang 
in one way than the offerings of blood or hair : it enables 
us to date ancestor-worship relatively. It was not until 
^rioultural times that the sacrificial rite became the cheer- 
ful feast at which the bonds of fellowship were renewed 
between the god and his worshippers.' It could not there- 
fore have been until ^^cnltural times that the funeral feast 
came to be interpreted on the analogy of the sacrificial feast. 

Offerings of food, hair, and blood, then, are elements both 
of the ritee for the dead and of the worship of the gods. 
But they do not tc^ther constitate ancestor-worship : they 
are its elements — as yet, however, held in suspension and 

' Supra, p. 192. * Fnzor, loe. tit. ■ Si^ra, p. 1G9. 
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waiting for Bomethiog to precipitate them. Id otber wordB, 
worahip in any proper senee of the word impliea worshippers, 
united either hj the natural bond of blood or by the 
artificial bond of initiation. In the case of anceBtor-worehip, 
the body of worshippers is supplied by the family and united 
by the natural bond of blood. But the family is a comparat- 
ively late infitifcation in the history of society. It does not 
come into existence until nomad life has been given up. A 
nomad society, to maintain itself in the struggle for existence 
at all, must consiBt of a lai^er gronp than that of parents and 
diildren, ie. two generations ; and in the patriarchal form, 
the group consiate of three or four generations. It is not 
nntU the comparative safety of settled life and of village 
conmiimities baa been attained, that it is possible for a son, 
as aeon aa be marries, to sever himself from the group into 
which he was bom, and become the founder of a family. In 
nomad times, he and his wife and children are not a family, 
but members of the group to which he belongs by birth : 
they do not form a separate organism or institution, having 
separate inteieeta from the rest of the commonity, regulating 
its own afbirs. Thus oooe more we are brought to the 
period of settled, agrioultnial life as the earliest tune at which 
the " worahip " of ancestors b^;in&.' 

When ancestor-worship is established as a private cult, 
it, like other private cults, is steadily assimilated in form, in 
itB rites and ceremonies, to the public worship of the gods. 
The nT>i'nift.ln which provided the food that the deceased 
originally was supposed to consume, are now sacrificed 
according to the ritual observed in sacrificing Animaln 
to Uie gods. In West Africa, "water and nun are 
poured on the grave, and the blood of living sacrifices, who 
are killed on the spot, is sprinkled on it" ' In Equatorial 
Africa, " the son who succeeds the deceased in power 
immolatea an oz on the grave." * Amongst the Basutos an 
ox was slaughtered on the grave as soon as the deceased was 
' "Bnt the wonhip of anoeaton ii not primal. The oomparativolj late 
neognitioii of kinship by MTagso, Hnong whom aome nido fonn of nligfon 
eiiaM, tella apinat it aa tha earlieat mode of wonhip."— Clodd, Myth* amd 
Dreamt,* 113. 

* KUa, SiM-^taiiitg Feopitt, 112. 

* Oaaat), Tm Fean in Squaiaria, ii. 210. 
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buried.^ The Battas pour the blood of a fowl on the corpee.* 
The Tehaelche (Patagoniane) sacrifice mares with all the rites 
previously deecribed.* It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the graves on which these sacrifices were offered should, 
like the sacrifices themselves, be affected by the tendency to 
assimilate the private cult of ancestors to the public worship 
of the gods. The cairns which are freqaeatly erected to 
mark a grave, and on which the sacrifice was offered, would 
recall the primitiTe altar to mind The single stone or 
wooden post erected on a grave was converted into a human 
shape, on the analogy of the idol to which the community's 
sacrifices were offered. Thus, in De Peyster's Island, " a 
stone was raised at the head of the grave, and a human head 
carved on it." * Amongst many American tribes " a grave- 
post is roughly hewn into the image of the person over whose 
body it is placed."' The practice is reported of the Indians- 
of Quebec (" anointing and greasing that man of wood as if 
living," says Father Salamant), the Ottawas, Algonkins, 
Alaskans, the Indians of the North-West, the natives of 
Chili, of the West Indies, Nicaragua, the Isthmus, Peru, and the 
Majras and the Azteca Where cremation prevailed, the ashes 
were placed in hollow wooden statues, hollow olay images, or 
urns bavii^ on the outside a representation of the deceased.' 
When the assimilation of the rites for the dead to the 
ritual of the gods has proceeded thus far, it naturally happens 
that in many cases some superhuman powers are ascribed to 
the spirits of the dead. But it never happens that the 
spirits of the dead are conceived to be goda For this there 
are several obvious reasons. Man is dependent on the gods ; 
but the spirits of bis deceased anoestora are dependent on 
him. The house-father, when he dies, does not cease to be 
" the father whom they knew " ; thou^ dead, and sometimes 
differing in degree of power from his sons, who in their turn 
will be " worahipped." be does not — like Uie gods — differ in 
kind from mortal men. Above all, the gods of the 
community, merely from the fact that they have the whole 
of the community for their worshippers and under their 

' Cu&lia, La £asaoiUo3, 294. * Bastian, Oett. Atien, r. 8S5. 

»**j>r«, p. U8. *Tanwr, Santoa, 284. 

' Doraum, Primitive SaptrMUofit, 1 17. ' Ibid. 
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protection, must inevitably be r^arded as greater powers 
than a spirit who is only worshipped by the narrow circle of 
a single family, and cannot do mnch even for th^n. 

To speak of the gods as "deified ancestors," is to use 
an expression which covers some ambiguity of thoi^ht. If 
what is implied is that in a commomty possessing the con- 
ception of divine personality, certain ancestors are, by some 
unexplained process, raised to the rank of gods, the statement 
may be tnie, but it does not prove Uiat the gods, to whose 
rank Uie spirit is promoted, were themselvee originally 
ghosta — which is the very thing that it is intended to prove. 
What then of these gods ? Either they are believed to be 
the ancestors of some of their worebipperB, or they are not 
If they are believed to be the ancestors of their worshippers, 
then they are not believed to have been hnman : the 
worshipper's pride is that Au ancestor was a god and no 
mere mortal Thus certain Greek families believed that 
they were descended from Zens, and they worshipped Zeus, 
not as ancestor but as god. The " deified ancestor " theoty, 
however, would have as believe that there was once a man 
named Zens, who had a family, and his descendants thooght 
that he was a god. Which is simplicity itself. If, on the 
other hand, a god is not believed to be the ancestor of any 
of his worshippers, then to assert that be was really a 
" deified ancestor " is to make a statement for which there is 
no evidence — ^it is an inference from an assumption, namely, 
that the only spirits which the savage originally knew were 
ghosts. This assumption, however, is not true : the sav^e 
believes the forces and phenomena of nature to be personalities 
like himself, he does not believe that they are ghosts or 
worked by ghosts. In fine, the notion that gods were evolved 
ont of ghosts is based on an nnproved assumption and the 
simple fallacy of confusing ancestors human and ancestors 
divine. The fact is that ancestors known to be human were 
not worshipped as gods, and that ancestors worshipped as 
gods were not believed to have been human. 

This last remark leads us to a generalisation which, 
though obvious, is important : it is that wherever ancestor- 
worship exists, it exists side by side with the public worship 
of the gods of the community. The two systems develop on 
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lines which are parallel, indeed, and therefore never meet ; 
whereas, it they had moved on the same line of development, 
one would have absorbed the other. In other words, if 
ancestor-worship were the source of religion, if gods were 
originally ghosts, we waj be reasonably snre that ancestor- 
worship would have died io giving birth to the higher form 
ol religion, or rather that it would have been transformed 
into it. In the newly-evolved organism we should have 
traced sorvivals here and there, rudimentary ot^ans inherited 
from the previous state of things. We should also have 
found racee who had never got beyond the earlier stage, or 
had relapsed into it. But we should not everywhere have 
found the two systems alive together ; we might «s well 
expect to find the chrysalis still living by the side of the 
butterfly which has emeiged from it. 

The dear demarcation between the two systems, their 
mutual exclusivenees to the last, is an indication that they 
start from different presuppositions and are addressed to 
difierent objecta At the same time, the parallelism between 
them shows that thsy have their respective sonrcee in the 
same region of feeling. That feeUug is piety, filial piety in 
tiie one case, piety towards the protecting god of the clan 
in the other. Here we have displayed the secret of the 
strength of ancestor-worship, and also of iia weaknes& Of 
its strength, because, as Confucins says, " Filial piety and 
fraternal submission ! are they not the root of all benevolent 
actions ? " ^ Of its weakness, because it is inadequate of 
itself to satisfy the demands of the religious instinct In 
China, the people, excluded from participation in the state- 
wotship of Heaven, decline up<m the lowest forms of religion, 
in their desire for commnuion with a supernatural power. 
Tins deeire, where it exists, cannot be satisfied by the 
substitution of a human object of adoration for the super- 
natural which it craves to feed on ; and tiie present religious 
condition of China shows how unpractical Cimfucius was in 
reconunending the average man to regard his human &ther 
as a god : " nor in [filial obedience] is there anything so 
essential as to reverence one's father; and as a mark of 
reverence there is nothing more important than to place him 
' Lnn-jn, i. i.2 (Dooglis, Coitfitdtmitm, 119). 
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on an equality with Heaven. Thus did the noble lord of 
Chow. Fonnerly he eacrificed on the round altar to the 
epiritB of his remote ancestors, as equal with Heaven ; and in 
ttie open hall he Baori£ced to Win Wang (his father) aa equal 
with Shaog-te [the Supreme Being]." ' 

The oiganised worship of aocestors is bound up with the 
patriarchate and the patria potestaa The service which it 
rendered to civilieation consists in the aid it afforded to Uie 
development of the family, the nidus of morality. "Filial 
piety," said ConfuciuB, " is the b^^inning of virtue " ; and 
before him E-yin had Bud, " the commencement is in the 
family and state; the consummation is in the Empire."* 
But when ancestor-worship has rendered its service to 
civilisation, there is a reason for its being cast aaida As an 
institution, it works in support of the patria potestas : the 
wiMBhip can only be carried on by sons, sons therefore are 
ardently de»red ; marriage is a means simply to the wor- 
ship which the man requires for himself after death, and 
is not a holy estate in and for itself. Woman is in the 
family but not of it ; she is treated as an inferior, and is 
debarred from co-operating in the cause of dvilisation and 
from rendering to the progress of morality the services which 
are peculiarly her own. Booting oat ancestor-worship in Europe 
gave the Christian Church much trouble for many centuries. 

There remain certain topics connected with ancestor- 
worship— -human sacrifice and cannibalism — which are not 
attractive, but cannot be ignored, especially by a writer who 
argues for the origin of ancestor-worship in the filial piety 
of the patriarchal family of a comparatively late, i.e. the 
agricultural, period. We will begin with human sacrifice. 
The first thing to note is that it appears at a much earlier 
period in the rites for the dead than it does in the ritual 
of the gods. As re^rds the latter : in the totemiatio period 
the only sacrifice known is that of animals ; in the beginning 
of the agricultural period also human sacrifice is foreign to the 
cheerful feast in which the god and his worshippers meet 
together ; it is not until the self-satisfaction of that time has 
given way to the " habitual sense of human guilt " of a still 
later period, tiiat human life comes to be regarded as the 
■ DooglM, ep. ett, 121. * Op, eiLliS Kid US. 
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necessary expiation of human Bin.* But whereas buman 
sacrifice comes thtiB kte in the history of religions ritual, the 
practice of immolating human beings at a tomb apparently 
comes fairly early in the development of the rites of the 
dead ; such immolation certainly has a totally differont or^in 
and meaning from human saoiifice in religious ritnaL The 
persons butchered at the grave of a savage chieftain are uBually 
his wives and other attendants ; and the object of the 
slaughter evidently is exactly the same as that of providing 
food for the dead — the deceased follows the same pursuits, 
enjoys the same rank, and requires the same food and attend- 
ance when dead as during life. It is this identity between the 
purpose of food-offerings and of the slaughter of attendants 
which shows Uie latter to he one of the priroitiTe elements 
out of which sjwtematic ancestONWorship was subeequently 
organised. Where such slaughter continued to be customary 
at the time when buman sacrifice had come to be part 
of the ritual of the gods, it came to be interpreted 
on the analogy of human " sacrifice " in the proper (i.e. 
religious) sense of the word, just as the offerings of blood, 
hair, and food came to be similarly interpreted, or misinter- 
preted. But human sacrifice (again in the proper sense of 
the word) was only offered in seasons of fear and tribulation ; 
and slaughter at the tomb now came to be ascribed to the 
same emotion of fear. The idea that slaughter at the tomb 
was bom the beginning due to fear of the ghost, seems to 
me to overlook two important facte : the first is that the 
ghost is from the b^^ning dependent on the living — 
according to many peoplee, be cannot even find his way to 
the place where he would be, without their assietanoe ; the 
next is, that affection is quite as capable of extravagant excess 
as fear. Let the reader recall the well-known instance of 
the Bed Indian son who coolly killed a white man, the dose 
friend of his father, because be could not think bow bis father, 
just dead, would be able to get on without his old friend to 
talk to. The ^t is that an utter disr^^ard for htunan life 
may well exist, does frequently coexist, with devoted attach- 
ment to particular persona' So much for that unpleasant topia 

'Supra, p. 181, 

* Hr. J^uiica DansoD, who is well qiulificd to speak, aaya oC the AoatnlUna 
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As for caonibaliflm : it is not sufficieatly gener&l or 
mtiform in its manifeetationB to allow of any general Btate- 
ment with r^ard to it. Sometimee it is religious in 
intention, sometimes the alternative to starvation ; sometimes 
it ia due to a perverted taste for food, Bometimes it is 
practised medicinally; here it is only clansmen that are 
eaten, there only aliens. The cases in which it is religions 
in intention have been discussed in a previous chapter.* 
Thfff are highly exceptional, and need not detain ns. Nor 
need we do more than note that " the n^ro man-eater 
certainly takes hnman flesh as food purely and simply, and 
not from any religions or superstitions reason." * The Caribs 
bred children as a food-supply of this kind, as they might 
poultry. That the belief in the poeeibility of acquiring the 
courage or other attributes of an animal or man by consuming 
his or iUi flesh, does lead to cannibalism in some cases, may be 
taken as proved ; ' in snch cases it is only selected portions 
of the body that are consumed, and those " medicinally," not 
as food. That some peoi^es eat only aliens is undoubted ; 
and the rigour of the restiiction is illustrated by an incident 
Hub happened recently on the Congo, where " one man, who 

{AnttTaiiait Aborigine*, p. iv.), vho are sometiineB naked as th« loweet of 
MTiges 1 " It mmy be tnly raid of them, titat, with the eioeption of the low 
eatinute tbej nfttonlly plaoa on lifa, thoir monl durscter and modeetjr — all 
things considered— compare faToarabl; with thoae of the moat highly cnltiTated 
commnnitiee of Earops" i if those who doabt this were themselves "to listen to 
their gnileleBt oonvenatioTi, their humooi and wit, and their eipressianB of 
honour and affection for one another," they would have to admit " that they 
are at least eqnat, if not saperior, to the general run of white men." Still 
lower in the scale of hnmanity are the ShoeboQes (California); "Those who 
have aeen them anaDimotuly agree that they of all men are lowest . . . having no 
clothes, acaroely any cooked food, in many insbutoee no weapons " (Banoroft, 
Ifativt Bate*, i. 410). Yet one tcaveUer aays, " They are Toy rigid in their 
morals," and "honest and tmstworthy, but luy and dirty" ; another, that 
they are "bank and communicative"; another, "highly intelligent and 
lively . . . themoet virtuons and nneophietioated of all the Indiana"; another, 
" the moat pore and nnoompted aborigines . . . sorapalonsly olaan . . . and 
chaste in their habits." Of the Dinko, Schweiofurth says {HtoH of Afriea, i. 
169), "Kotwithstanding that certain instances may be alleged which seem to 
demonilrate tliat the character of the Dinlu is unfeeling, these casea never 
refer to nich a* are bound by the tiea of kindred . . . the aoeusation is quits 
uigastifiable that fitmily afleotion, in onr wnse, ie at a low abb among them." 

' Supra, p. ISl. 

' Captain Hinde, speaking at the British Association, ISBB. 

■ Falk-Lort, Jane 1802 (Hartland, Th« SinSater). 
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was placed on sentry-go, shot his own father, and then 
expressed tegret, because by the role of the tribe he coold 
not eat the body of his parent." ' 

Finally, there are instances in which only members 
of the tribe are eaten. This practice is reported by 
Herodotus' of Uie Padeei — probably the Gdnda of the 
Northern Dekkan, who still maintain the onstom — and his 
statement, that few of them attain to old age, because a man 
is at once killed when he shows symptoms of illnesa, is 
curiously confirmed by the words of Captain Hinde, speaking 
of a different race : " On the Lomami Biver no grey h^rs were 
to be seen, because the adults were eaten when they began 
to manifest signs of decrepitude." We may therefore 
believe Herodotus when he makes the same statement of 
the Masse^tae,* especially as the mode of consumption 
described by him reappears amongst the Bangala ; * and of 
the Issedonee,' whose treatment of the bones of the deceased 
finds its parallel in the remarkable discoveries made just now 
in Egypt by Dr. Flinders Fetrie ; and whose invitations to 
friends to partake in the feast are paralleled by a similar 
custom in Luzon.* It is not, therefore, i priori improbable 
that the Irish followed the custom, as Strabo reports,' 
especially as it is said to have been found amongst another 
branch of the Aryan peoples, tie Wends.* It occurs also in 
the Uaanp^ Valley, South America,* amongst tiie Battas of 
Sumatra, the EooUes, the mhabitanUi of Sindai and of the 
Floris Islands,'" and the Aostralians." The Qnissamas kill 
and eat criminals of their own tribe." In Francis Island, 
" thieves were "killed and their bodies eaten — only in such 
cases was there cannibalism."" 

To understand the custom, we must place ourselves at 
the savage point of view. We must remember the savage's 
habitual disregard for human life, and that amongst nomads, 
compelled by the severity of the stru^le for existence to 
abandon the aged who cannot keep up with the enforced 
' OspUIn Hinde, lot. eO. ' Hdt. ui. ». • Hdt, i. ais. 

* Schnaider, Jteiig. 0. 4frUe. yatarvOOM; 13G. ' Hdt. iv. 2«. 

* Bistian, Oat, Jaitn, y. 972. ' Stnbo, iv. v. 4. ■ ButUn, loe. eit. 

* WtHace, On tht Amnion,' 846. '* Butiau, toe. til. 
" Jofimal (if tiie AnthtK^ofical ImMuU, (xiv. 18!, IM. 

" Ibid. i. 187, " Tumor, Sauuxi, 800. 
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marches of the tribe, the aged meet their fate Tolantarily, 
manfully, and without any eease of hardship. Next, strange 
as at- first sight it may appear, eating aged relativee neither 
implies want of respect to ^em nor prevents them from being 
worshipped after deatii. The evidence is clear on both points. 
Strabo says of the Irish that they r^^ard it as an honour ; 
Herodotus, that the Massagetse consider it " the happiest 
issue," and count it a misfortune when diaeaae prevents them 
from " attaining to sacrifice " ; the Issedones gilded the skull 
and made yearly offerings to it^ Throughout, the words of 
Herodotus, as Stein remarks ad loec, imply ceremonial killing 
and the solenmity of sacrifice. In fine, the custom is probably 
simply one of the savage's attempts " to make sure that the 
corpse is properly disposed of, and can no longer be a source 
of danger to the living, but rather of bleesing."* By this 
disposal of it, the life of the clan is, according to savi^ 
notions, kept within the clan ; the good attributes of the dead 
man are communicated to his kin ; and his spirit is not set 
adrift to wander homeless abroad — if it were so cut off from 
the ties uniting it to the ''1^", it would become dangerous : 
hence, even when inhumatiim has become usual, -the ancient 
practice of eating survives, amongst the Quissamas and in 
Francis Island, in the case of criminals, whose spirits, owing 
to their dangerous propensities, are especially likely to give 
trouble, if ihey are not treated in the ancient and more 
respectful manner. Where the dog was the totem animal 
— and as the dc^ is the commonest and earliest domesticated 
animal, he must have been a common totem — these same 
ends would be secured by making him, as a member of the 
dan, consume the body ; and this may be the origin of the 
practice of giving corpses to be devoured by dc^, a practice 
which is common to the Northern Mongolians,* the Parthians,* 
the Hyrcanians,' the ancient Persians,* and has left its 
traces amongst the ParsiB : " their funeral ritoal requires 
that when a corpse is brought to the Dakhmd, or the place 
where it is to be given up to the vtdtures, it should first 
be exhibited to one or more dc^ . . . this ceremonial is called 

■HdLif. 34. ■ BobetUon Smith, BtligioK of Ou SemiUi, 370. 

■ PrqTftUkr, Monffotia, L 11. < Jnatiii, xli. 3. 

* Oic. Quart. Tute. L 4t>. ■ Hdt. 1. 140. 
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Sagdfd (Yendidad Faig. vii 3). That this ia a relic of the 
fonner detestable cnstom, ia evident fiom the fact of the said 
Scriptures enjoining the exposure of corpses that dc^ and 
carrion birds may see and devour them (Vendidad Fai^. v. 73, 
74V 

Where the relatives could not or would not adopt either of 
these modes, the corpse, which is one of the things inherraitly 
taboo,' had to be isolated in some manner. There were 
vations ways of effecting thia isolation : inhumation — which 
prevented the ghoet from swelling the " inops tahmnataqae 
turba " of spirits— and oreniatioD need no illustration. The 
practice of abandoning the house or room in which the corpse 
lay, and thus isolating it, has been illustrated already,' But the 
custom of suspending the corpse between heaven and earth 
for the same purpose is not so familiar. It is found, however, 
amongst the Australians : " a stage consisting of boughs is 
built in the branches of a tree, the corpse placed thereon and 
covered with boughs." * It is practised by the Aleuts,' the 
Mandans, the Santa F^ tribes, the Dacobihs, the Western 
Ojibways, the Assiniboins, and on the Columbia Biver." 
Amongst the Samoyedee, the bones of a dead shaman are 
put in a tree ; and in Equatorial Africa, Mbnio, a rain- 
maker, " selected for bis tomb an old tree, being possessed by 
an idea that it was indecorous for a prince to be placed in 
contact with the earth ; and he gave orders that the upper 
part of the tree was to be hollowed out lengthwise, and his 
body placed inside it in an upright position."' 

In conclusion, the reader may have noticed that there is 
one class of oQerii^ (weapons, implements, utensils, etc) of 
which no mention has been made in this chapter. The fact 
is they differ in nothing from the offerings, «.g. of food, which 
have been discussed : the ghost requires them, as he does 
food, and is dependent for them on the living. Eventually, 
however, owing to the analogy of certain features in the 
ritual of the gods, they come to be interpreted as gifts to 

■ BAJendnlila Hitn, Iwio-Argani, ii. 162. 
'SufTo, p. 76. * Supra, p. '17. 

* Jourm^ ^ At Anlhropologleat Iiutitu^e, 178icf. 182, 1S6, 19K. 

* Bsncron, JVoHm Baeu, i. 03. * Dothmd, Prim. StiperMUuntt, 168. 
' Cuati, Bjiuitoria, i. 170. 
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appease the manes. But these features, and the " gift 
theorjr of eacrifioe " to which they give rise, cannot be 
adequately explained until we come to see the influence of 
agricultural beliefs on religion — the subject of our next 
chapter. Here, therefore, we will content ourselves with 
noting that the theory that the things so given to the 
deceased are things which belonged to him and to which his 
ghost m^ht cling, does not account for the fact that in 
neolithic interments the flint implements, etc., are perfectly 
unosed, and that the Ojibway Indiana place new guns and 
blankets on the grave in case the deceased's own are old or 
inferior.' The motive, tber^ore, is not fear of the clinging 
ghost 

* /pttrnol qftlie An&ropohgleai InMiite, 112. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

TREE 4KD FL&NT WOBSHIF 

Tm savage's theory of oauaatioQ is animiBtic ; that is to say, 
he r^ards everything, animate or inanimate, which acts or 
produces an effect as possessing like powers and passions, 
motives and emotions, with himselt That trees and pknts 
especially possessed like parts and passions with himself, was 
an inference in which he was confirmed not merely by the 
fact that they possess (vegetable) life, but by the blood-like 
sap which many exude when cut, and by the shrieks which 
they utter when felled. But animism is rather a primitive 
l^iloeophical theory than a form of religious belief: it 
ascribes hmnan, not superhuman, powets to non-hnman 
beings and thin^ When, however, the attention of the 
savage is directed by the occurrence of some incomprehen- 
sible or strikingly unexpected and unaccountable event to the 
sentiment of the supematnial latent in his consoiousnees ; 
when he ascribes irresistible power over his own fortunes to 
some animate or inanimate object, then that object becomes 
marked off from other things and is distinguished from them 
by the possessiott of superhuman powers, and by the faot that 
in it the sav^e sees the external source of that sentiment of 
the supernatural of which he is oonsoious within himself. 
That the savf^ in his blind search tor the sopematural 
amongst external objects was frequently in all lands led to 
believe that trees and plants exercised supernatural powers, 
is a wetl-known fact That he would then seek to establish 
an atlianoe between his tribe and the species which be 
believed to possess any especial power over his own fate, is 
an inference which the existence of animal totems would 
justify ns in drawing d ^Trwn. And as a matter of fact we 
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have good evidence of the existence of plant and tree totems. 
" The Earama tree iB the totem of the Dravidian Eharw^ 
and M^jhls." * Kujur is the name both of a Dravidian sept 
and of a jungle herb which the sept does not eat.* " The 
Bora sept is evidently the same as the Barar of the Ordons, 
who will not eat the leaves of the bar tree or Ficus indica. 
In Mirzapnr they will not cut this tree. ... A Tiga sept 
takes its name from a jungle root which is prohibited to 
them."* In Berar and Bombay "it is said that a betrothal, in 
every other reepect irre|Hroachable, will be broken off if the 
two houses are discovered to pay honour to the game tree — 
in other words, if they worship the same family totem."* 
These family totems are called Devaks guardian gods), and 
are animals or trees. " The Demik is the ancestor or head 
of the house, and so families which have the same guardian 
cannot many. ... If the Devak be a fruit-tree . . . some 
families abstain from eating the fruit of the tree which forms 
their devak or badge." * bi Korth America, " the Bed Maize 
clan of the Omahas will not eat red maize," ' and they, like 
the Dravidian septs, seem to have believed themselves 
descended from their totem.' On the Gold Coast of Africa, 
there is a clan called Abradzi-Fo, " plantain-family," and " in 
the interior members of this family still abstain from the 
plantun."^ 

We have already seen * that fttiimftl^ may be chosen as 
totems of individuals as well as of tribes : thus, in Central 
America, " nagoalism is one of the ancient forms of worship, 
and oonsiBtB in choosing an animal as the tutelary divinity of 
a child, whose ezistenoe will be so oloeely connected with it 
QuA the life of one depends on that of the other." " So, too, 
in Europe, amcoigst Aryan peoples, Bomans ^ and Teutons," 
l^ere is evidence enough to show the existence of a belief 
that the fate and life of a man may be mystically involved 
with that of his " birth-tree," i.e. a tree phwted at bis birth : 

^Ctook.t,I^^uior Bdigim mid Fcik-Lontfirort/itnt India, 22. 

> Ibid. 281. *Loe.eit. * IMd. 280. 

*iWAaSr. •Fruer, Tetanum, 11. 'JUd. 8. 

■BUi^IW-qMoMnfrAepIs^aor. * A^ira, p. 188. 

" Buioron, IfativtBaeu, iiL 458. 
XI Mxinhudt, ArdOct Wold %nd FOd-kuUe, 28. 
ad 60. 
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hia life depends on and terminatea mtb that of the tree ; he 
grows or withers as his tree grows or withers. 

To retnm, however, to the clan totem. We may expect 
to Gud the history of the tree totem passing through mach 
the same stages as that of the animal totem : thus an 
individual tree or some few individuals may come to enjoy 
the whole of the worship which was or^^ally bestowed npon 
all the members of the epeciee ; and this was the case with 
the aaored olive of Ath§nS at Athena, and with the maypole 
of Uie Teutons, which was to tiie village what the " birth> 
tree " was to the individual, " it was the gtnivt tuttiaria, the 
aiter tgo of the whole community,"* whidi afforded an 
asylum to every member of the village oommnuity * protected 
the villf^rs from all harm,' and broi^ht them all btessingB/ 
Or, again, the species may continue to be worshipped ; but, 
owing to the relaxation of the btood-tie consequent upon 
setUed life asA political development, the worship may be 
thrown open to all and not confined to Hba dan: thns in 
Greece and Borne the lanrel and the ivy, in AsByiia the 
palm-tree, were species of plants whose worship was general 
and not in historic times restricted to any one tribe ; in 
India, " among the sacred trees the vanoos varieties of the 
fig hold a oonsidcuona place . . . the vatioos fig-trees hold 
an important part in the domeetlo ritual . . . The pi^ is 
worshipped by moving round it in the coorBe of tiie sun . . . 
this re^rd for the pipal {^^£a$ rdigwant) extends through 
Africa, New Zealand, Australia, Suniatra, and Java." * 

As the animal totem eventually in 8(nae oases aaenmes 
human form, and, after passing throi^^h varione intumediate 
shapes, becomes an antiiropomcaphiG god, so we may expect 
the tree totem to be anthiopomorphiBed ; and Haa is often 
the casa The Dryads or b^e-nymphs of tlie Oreeks will 
occur to the reader 'at once ; and anumgst the Aiyaua of 
Northern Europe, Mannhardt has shown ooDcIoaively that the 
tree-spirit was represented by a human being or a human 
figure tied to a tree or set on a tree-top, or enveloped in 
tree-leaves ("Jack in the green"), or otherwise associated 
with the tree. When, then, we find a Zcf»; ipievSpo<i or a 
*L«e.eU. 'IHd.6t. *au.t7. 
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JtoitNT-os hSevSpK, and that in Greece " inures of the gods 
were set on trees," ^ and that the Epbeeian Artemis was 
believed to dwell within the stem of an oak, we are justified 
in believing that these deities were either originally tree 
totems or that their worship has absorbed that of some 
tree totem ; and the same conclusion holds good, when 
we find that a species of tree or plant is " associated " 
with some god, e^. the laurel with Apollo or the ivy witii 
Dionysos. 

As totem tribee name themselTes after their animal totem, 
and cootiane to be des^pated by the name even when tbey 
have left the totem stage behind, so with plant totems. On 
the Oold Coast, the Abradd-fo or Plantain family still abstain 
from the plantain, as the Leopard, Dog, and Parrot families 
abstain from leopards, dogs, and parrots respectively.' We 
can thnefore hardly refuse to believe that the Com-stalk 
family and the Palm-oil G-rove family had tiie com-stalk and 
palm-tree tor totems originally, though we do not happen to 
have evidence to show that they oontinae to show respect to 
die plants from which they take their name. Amongst the 
Greeks and Somalia tree and plant woisbip may probably 
account for saoh names as ^^yomw' and Fabins; and in 
North Europe there are instances which may possibly be 
remote survivals of this practice.' 

As the animal totem was at certain seasons taken round 
the settlement in order to fortify the inhabitants with super- 
natural powers ^jainst supernatural dangers, e^. the python 
procession in Wbydah, so in Korth Europe "the be^^ing 
processions with May-trees or May-boughs from door to door 
bad everywhere oi^inally a serions and, so to speak, sacra- 
mental aignifioanoe; people really believed that the god of 
growth " [rather the tiee totem] " was present unseen in the 
bough ; by the prooesnon he was brought to each house to 
bestow Ms blessing."' So, too, the god presumably was 
originally present in the switch of rowan with which the 
Scottish milkmaid protects her cattle bom evil spirits ; and, 

< Schnder, Fnhiilorie JnUqulUti, 278. 

* EUi*, nftf^tMoUiv Ftupl**, S06-7. 

* Oorr. I*»ertp. Aft, U. 108, 4Sfi, etc. 

* KMulMidt, S. K. SI. * FrauT, O. B. 1. W, twHkting B. K. S16. 
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oa the same principle, in India " moet Vaishnava seoto wear 
necklaces and carry roearies ntade of holy baaiL" ' 

Aa in death the clanBman was b^ved to rejoin tiie 
animal totem, bo " ibe Orions of Bengal reverb die tamarind 
and boty their dead under its branches." * This is probably 
8 contributing cause to tite practice of Bvspenaioii burial 
mentioned in a previous chaptw.* "Some of the semi- 
Hinduised "Beoffi Qbonds have the remarkalde cnstom of 
tying the corpses of adult males by a cord to tiie tnahtia tree 
in an uptight poeition previous to bnii^" * 

Fiiully, tree totems, like animal toteais, Tenke their 
appearance in the marriage rite. Amoi^ some of the 
Dravidian races a branch of tiie socoed nutAua laree " is placed 
in the hancte <^ the l«tde and bridegroom during tiie 
ceremony,"' evidently to bring them under the immediate 
[»X)tecticm of the totem-god, and by way of worship " they 
also revolve round a branch of the tree -Ranted in the 
ground," just as in Korthein Surope amongst the Wends ttie 
bride had to worah^ the " life-tree " of hex bew bcmie.' Or 
the bride and bridegroom are married first to trees and thea 
to each oUier,* 

Much more important, however, thui tree totuus for tlie 
history of rdigion and of oivilisatiMi in genotd are plant 
totems, for it was through plant-worship that oereala sod 
food-plants come to be oultirated, and it was in consequence 
of their cultivation that the act oi worriiip reoelved a 
remarkable extension. WiUi regard to the origin of eultava- 
tion, "it has usually been held tiiat enltiTatioB must have 
taken its rise from the oocddent ot obanoe seeds being scat- 
tered about in the neighbouiliood ot the hut or irf the 
domestic muinre heap — the barbaric kitdien^nidden."' Bat 
Bomethii^; more, considerably mixe, Hon this is necessary to 
account tot the arigln <^ cultivation : seeds mnat be retaiaed 
from one year to ^e next for the purpose of sowing them, 
and such retention implies, first, that primitiTe man was awaie 
of the necessity of saving seeds, and, seooad, that he hod the 
self-control to save them instead of eating them. To account 

' Crooke, op. eO. &C7. * Ibid. 2G6. ■ Stfrct, p. SH. 

• Crooke, 261. * Lcc. eiL * B. K. 181, 174, ISt. 

* For eitJiplM, Orooke, SS8 ff. ' Qnnt Allen, f^ AttU, 4^ 
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for sncl) seU-eoatarol itt the Bavage, whose habit is " to eat and 
destroy with lavish prodigality whatever he possesBea in tJie 
pure reokleeBiiees ci the moment," ^ we must suppoee some 
ezceptioDBlly po««rfal motiT& Without some such stimulus, 
" primitiTe roan, careless of the fnture aa he is, would scarcely 
' be likely deliberately to retain seeds from one year to the 
next for the purpose of sowing them." ^ That motive cotdd 
only have been relig^us. Oar ai^ument tJierefore in outline 
will be to show, first, that cereals and food-plants are aotnally 
totema amongst savages ; next, that tiie keabnent of totem- 
plants generally is such that the seeds are necessarily 
preserved from one year to the next, simply because 
the plants are totems, and withoat any view to their 
cullavation; third, that amongst civilised peoples the rites 
asd worship oonneeted with cereals and (^culture are 
exactly what ibey would have been if the cereals had been 



That savages do adopt food-plants and cereals as totems, 
we have already ee^L We need only mention the Bed Maize 
clan of the Omabaa In North Amttica, and tJie Plantain and 
0(«n-8talk elans of the Gold Coast. We have also seen that 
the tree-siArit or iotom'^od was supposed to be actually 
present, not only in the tree, bnt in any branch of it, and 
that the presence of the god in the branch brought blessing 
and protection to his worshippers. We have next to note 
that amtmgst tiie European Aiyans it was customary not only 
to oarry sadi branches in processiou, as already described, 
bat also to plant them on the root or in front of the door of 
a house,* in order to secure the pnmanent presence and 
Bopematural proteetion of the tree^pirit. Planting the 
launch in this pontion was an amiaal ceremony, and the 
InwDdi was preserved from one year to the next, and then 
a fresh one was snbatltated with the same ceremonies. We 
may infer, therefore, that those ssv^ee whose totems were 
idasta adopted muoh the same means for obtaming the 
conibmt protection of their god as t^Hwe whose totems 
■were trees. Just as in the case of animal totems the god 
was supposed to dwell or manifest himself in any and every 
individual of the species, and consequently the death of aoy 
*TM.ea. ■ £. f. 005. 
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individaal is not Uie death of the god, so, aooordii^ to the 
belief of the Korth European Aiyans, a rotation spirit 
inhabited not a single plant, but several individuals or the 
whole species, and oonseqneotly did not perish in the antnmn 
with the individoaL' Hence any eheaf would, like any 
branch, contain the god ; and if preeerred in the house or 
tent from one year to the next, it would secure the presence 
and protection of the god in the interval between the autumn 
and the spring, during which there was no growth or life of 
{dants in the field. But the preservation of the sheaf would 
also teach primitive man the fact — of which in the beginnii^ 
he must have been igntmut — that tood>plantB are produced 
from seeds, and can be produced from seeds which have been 
kept from one year to the nexL It would also form in him 
t^e habit of preserving seeds to sow them. 

That our Aryan forefathers in Europe were in the habit 
of thus preserving a sheaf and worshipping it, has been 
conclusively proved by Mannhardt* from an examination of 
harvest customs still snrvivii^. Several ears of com are bound 
bother, worshipped, preserved for the year, and supposed to 
influence the next harvest In Great Britain the ears are 
still sometimes bound togetiier, made into the rude form of a 
female doll, clad in a paper dress, and called the Com Baby, 
Eem Baby, or the Uiiiden,' eometimes also, in England and 
dsewhere in Europe, the Old Woman or Com Mother.* 
That the practice is not peculiar to the Aiyan peoples, and 
that its explanation must be sought in some world-wide 
belief, is shown by the existence of the custom in the New 
World, both in Central and in South America. Thus in 
Pera " they take a oertoine portion of the most fmitefull of the 
Mays [maize] that growes in their fatmes . . . they put 
this Mays in the richest garments tiiey have, and, being thus 
wrapped and dressed, they worship tius Pima and hold it in 
great veneration, saying it is the Mother of the Mays of their 
inheritances, and tint by this means the Ma3'8 augments and 
ia preserved " ; * and in Mexico " the damsels that served 
Chicomecoatl carried each one on her shoulders seven ears of 

> A JT, 4. *£. K. 209 note, 212, 218. 

■ Fraier, O. B. L M4. • Ibid. SS8 B. 

' Lang, OiuUrm and MfIA,* 19, qnotjug Orinutoii'a butaUtioii of AcoaU, 
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maize rolled in a rich mantle." ' After the feBtiTal in which 
tbe^ carried this maize in procesBiou, " the tolk returned to 
their houses, and sanctified maize was put in the bottom of 
every granary, and it was said that it was the heart " [life, 
spirit] " thereof, and it remained there till taken out for 
seed."* 

Originally a clan that had a plant or animal for its totem 
worshipped tiie actual plant or animal as a being poeseseed of 
supernatural powers. Then the totem-god was conceived as 
a ejdrit manifesting itself in any and every member of the 
spedes; then, again, gradually this spirit was conceived as 
having hmnan shape ; and, finally, the anthropomorphic god 
heoomes so detached from the speciee that bis origin is quite 
fo^tten, and the plant or animal is merely sacred to him, or 
a osual sacrifice to him, or simply " associatol " with him in art. 
In the examples cited in the last paragraph, the food-plant 
is stall itself worshipped, but the first step towards anthro- 
pomorphism has be^i taken, Tbe female dress which it 
wears is evidently intended to indicate that the indwelling 
Binrit would, if seen, appear in human shape. So in Bengal 
the plantain tree is " clothed as a woman and worshipped." ' 
This transition stage in the development of the goddess out 
of the plant may be compared to the half-human, half-animal 
shape of the animal totems of I^ypt. The next stage in tbe 
evolution is omnpleted when the goddess is represented in 
purely human form, but expresses her connection with tbe 
plant by her functions, attributes, or name so dearly that 
her origin is undi^uised. Thus the origin of the Mexican 
goddess of maize, Xilonen, is expressed without any possibility 
of di^ioise by her name (from xilotl, " young ear of maize ") 
as well as by her function ; and the same may be said of 
the Peruvian Saramama or Maize- mother and the Hindoo 
Bhogaldii or Cotton-mother. Finally, the Mexican goddess 
Chicomecoatl and the Greek Demeter are representatives of 
the st^ in which it is forgotten that the goddess was 
originally a plant, and her or^;in is indicated only by the 
fact that the former is represented as carrying stalks of 
maize in her hand, the latter as wearing a corn-garland, and 
both as having cereals offered to them. 

* Buicroft, Native Baft, iiL 8GS. ■ Ibid. 362. ■ Crooks, 860. 
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The primary object of a totem alliance between a homaa 
kin and an animal kind is to obtain a sapernatnral allj 
against Bnpematnral foes. Annually the totem clan sacrifices 
its animal god, and by partaking of the sacrifidal meal fortifies 
its members against snpematural dai^ers for the forthcoming 
year, renews the alliance, and enters into fresh and closer 
communion with the totem-god. In the case of clans having 
for their totems trees and plants which do not produce edible 
bruits or seeds, oommunion with the god was sought by 
another means, which we reserve for separate discussion here- 
after. In the case, however, of totem trees and [^ants which 
do prodoce edible seeds and faults, the sacramental meal was 
possible ; and its evolution, which we now have to trace, 
followed lines so parallel in the Old World and the New, (hat 
it is evident tiiat the causes at work to produce it were not 
exceptional or peculiar to any one race or time or elime, but 
were general causes yielding general laws for Uie history of 
early religion. 

The first stage in the development of this form of the 
sacramental meal is that in which the plant totem or v^ta- 
tion spirit has not yet come to be conceived of as having 
human form. In this stage the seeds or fruits are eaten st 
a solemn annual meal, of which all members of the commnnity 
(clan or fiunily) must eat, and of which no frt^ments must be 
left — two conditions essential, aa we have seen,' in the 
sacrificial meal of the animal totem. Of this stage we have 
a survival in the lithuanian feast Samborios. Annually in 
December, in each household, a mess, consisting of wheat, 
barley, oats, and other seeds, was cooked ; of it none but 
members of the household could partake, and every member 
must partake ; nothing might be left, or if left, the remains 
must be buried.* A similar survival was the Athenian 
Fyanepsion, an annual feast (occurring at the end of the 
procession in which the eiresionS was carried) in which also 
a mess of all sorts of cereals (wdiHrmpua) was cooked and 
consumed by the household.' In Sicily, the Kotytis feast had 
d^;enerated considerably. Like the Athenian feast, it began 
with a procession in which the branch of a tree was carried 
round the community, but the only trace of the original 
> aupra, p. H6. * W. P. E. MB j cf. npm, p. MB IT. • W. F. g. 227. 
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meal of which all were expected to partake waa the practice 
of throwing the fruits, which bad been attached to the branch, 
to be senunbled for by the peopI&^ In ti>e New World, 
Chicomecoatl'fi feaat in April he^n with a processioQ of 
yoaths oajTyii^ etalks of maize and other herbs throngh the 
maize-fields ; and Uien a mess of tortillas, chian flour, maise, 
and beans was eat^i in the goddess's temple " in a general 
scramble, take who could."' 

Hie second stage is that in which the plant totem has 
come to be ofmoeiTed of aa a spirit having human form. At 
this stage the custom is to represent the spirit by a doi^h 
image (A human form. Thus in Mexico " they made out of 
dosgh OB image of the goddess Chicomecoatl, in Uie court- 
yard of her temple, ofTerii^ before it all kinds of maize, beans, 
and chian."' fVither Aooeta describes the image more 
partionlarly. "Preeently there stepped foorth a Priest, 
attyred -with a sborte surplise fuU of tasselles beneath, who 
come from Uie top of the temple with an idoll made of paste, 
fA wheat and mays mii^led with hony, which had the eyes 
made of the graines of greene glasae and the teeth of the 
grains of mays. . . . Then did he mount to the place where 
those were that were to be sacrificed, showing this idoll to 
every one in particular, saying nnto them. This is yonr god." * 
That the doag^ image was sacramentalty eaten in Mexico, we 
shall see shortly. It was also so eaten in the Old World. 
" In Wermland the House-mother makes a dough doll, in the 
shape of a little gurl, out of the com of the last sheaf 
garnered, and it is distributed between and consumed by the 
assembled membeiB of the househoM." * In Bourbonnais " a 
fir-tree is planted in the last load of com, and on the top is 
fastened a man of dough. Tree and dough-man are taken to 
the mairie, and tiiere kept till the end of the vintE^^, when a 
general harvest festival is celebrated, and the mayor divides 
the dough figore and distribatee it amongst the people to 
eat" ' This " contamination " of tree-worship and the 
worship of the vegetation spirit has its parallels in the New 
World. " Every year, at the season of the maize harvest, 

■ Bftneroft, 111. 258. * Ibid. 3W. ■ Ibid. 421. 

*Aoc«U, OrimstOD'B ttMuUtJon (H&klujt Soc), ii. S17. 

• Huinluidt, MythotoyiiAt Fonehmtgm, 179. * £. K. 106. 
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the moaDtaineer Feraviana had a eolemn festival, od which 
ocoasioa they set up two tall straight trees like maats, 
on the top of which was placed the figure of s m&n, but- 
loucded hj other figures and adorned with flowers. The 
inbabitaots went in procession, armed with bows and arrows, 
and r^ularly marshalled into companies, beating their drums, 
and with great outcries and rejoicings, each compuif in 
aucceasioQ discharging tfaeir arrows at the dreseed-np figures." ^ 
(Hub ceremony corresponds to the solemn alaughter of the 
animal totem, in the responsibility for which eveiy member 
of the community most take his share. Hellion of tiie Semita, 
pi 284.) In Mexico we have a similar "contamination" 
combined with the sacrifice and sacramental eating of the 
god : at a festival in the tenth month of the Mexican year, a 
tree was felled and the tnmk erected. A paste figure, repre- 
senting XiuhtecutU, was placed on the top, and young men 
vied with each other in dimbing up the ropes which main- 
tained the tree trunk in position, but very few reached the 
top. The first to do so seized the figure, stripped it of its 
insignia, broke it in pieces (as the mayor in Bonrbonnais 
does), and scattered the fragments amongst the crowd below, 
who disputed and fought for them.* 

In the next Stage, the dough or paste, which was an 
appropriate material for the image of a cereal goddess, spreads 
to the rites of other deities ; and a dough image (of animal or 
hmnan shape) takes the place of the ai^mol or human victim 
which originaUy famished ior&t the sacramental meals of non- 
oereal deities. In the Old World this extended application 
of the dough im^e seems to have been confined to local cults, 
and not to have been adopted into the State ritual Thus 
amongst the Greeks the use of cakes in the shape of animals 
OS offerings at the Diaaia is mentioned as a peculiarly local 
use.' Amongst the Semites there are indications that the 
image assumed human form. According to Ibn Kutaiba, the 
Banu Hanifa, before their conversion, made an image of their 
god out of a paste of dates, butter, milk and meal, and consumed 

' Z»nts, Cmgueit of Pent, SSI (in Kerr, Foya^u, Jr.). 
' Sah*gaa, bk. u. a. 19. CUmbiiig th« H&y-pols ia • Eoropeui ooatom Uto ; 
we S. K. 209. 

■ fi/iara iwix<^ptn Thuo. L 120 (rightl; eipUined bj tlie soholiMt). 
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it Bftcramentally.* In the New World Uie ose of dough for 
the images of noa-oereal deities was adopted in the State 
ritual, and become quite common. ThoB the human images of 
tiie TlalocB,' or mountain-gods, and of Omacatl,' the god of 
banquets, were made of dough, and were oonsumed socra- 
mentally. Further, the rite of eacrifice was accomplished 
upon these paste idols, e.g. once a year a doug^ statue was 
made of Huitzilopocbtli, and a priest hurled a dart into its 
breast This was styled " killing the god Huitzilopochtli, so 
that his body might be eaten."* Father Acosta's account, 
though it omits the " killing of the god " is worth quoting : — 
" Hie Mexicainea in the moneth of Maie . . . did mingle a 
qnantitie of the seede of beetes with roated Mays, and then 
ibey did mould it with honie, making an idoU of that paste 
in bignessfl like to that of wood." It was conveyed in pro- 
cession from the temple to the court by maidens " crowned 
with garlands of Mays posted and parched"; and then to 
various places in the noghbourhood of the city by young men 
" crowned after the same manner like ynto the wtmien." On 
their return, "all tiie viigius came out of their convent, 
bringing peeces of paste compounded of beetes and rosted 
Mays, . . . and tiiey were of the Cashion of great bones." 
Then " oertaine ceremonies with singing and daundng " were 
used, "by meanes whereof they [the peeces of paste] were 
blessed and consecrated for the flesh and bones of this idoll" 
(Vitrilipuztli). " The ceremonies, dancing, and sacrifice ended, 
. . . the priests koA, superiors of the temple tooke the idoll of 
paste, which tbey spoyled of all the ornaments it had, and 
made many peeces, as well of the idoll itsalie as of the 
btinchons which were consecrated, and then tbey gave tiiem 
to the people in maner of a communion, beginning with the 
greater, imd contmning vnto the rest, both men, wcnnen, and 
little obiLdren, who received it with snch teares, Eeare, and 
reverence, as it was an admirable thing, saying that they did 
eate the flesh and bones of God, wherewith they were grieved. 
Such as hod any sicke folkes demaunded thereof for them, and 
carried it with great reverence and veneration." " 

< Butian, 2>er JffMtA, ilL 1G7. 'Sahagan, il. 16 udLai. *»«{.!. 16. 

* Sahagun, bk. iii. o. 1, { 2, and Banoroft, Aottna Ahm, iii. 299. 

' Acuta <Ormi»ton'a trana., pp. S&S-S61 in the Haklayt Societj's iditioo). 
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The final stage is that in whicb the tue of doi^h or paste 
baa become so firmly established in the sacramental meal, thab 
it is no loiter felt to be necesBaiy to give them the shape of 
the deity, whether hiunan or animaL Thtts in the New World 
aBBoally amongst the Mayas, consecrated wafera were broken, 
diatribnted, and preserved as a protection against misfoFtuse 
tor the year.^ In Peru, in Aogust, four sheep were offered to 
loar divinities, and " whm this sacrifice was <^red ap, (be 
pnest had the sancu [' a puddii^ of coarsely ground maixe*] 
OD gteat plates of gold, and he Bjmakled it with the blood ot 
tiie sheep. . . . The high priest then said in a lond Toioe, so 
that all might hear : ' Take heed how you eat this acmeu ; 
tot he who eats it in can, and with a doable will and heart, 
ia seen by our father the Sun, who will punish him with 
griflvouB troubles. But he who with a single heart put&kee 
of it, to bim the Sun and the lliunder will show hvoor, and 
will grant children, and happy years and abund^use, and all 
bhat he requires.' Then they all rose up to partake, flist 
waking a solenm vow, before eating the yahuar-aaniou [' yoAuor, 
blood; saneu, podding'], in which tb»y {«<xniBed never to 
■kormur against the Creator, the Sun, &t the Thunder; nevw 
to be traitors to their lord the Tnca, on pais of recaving 
eondenuiation and trouble. The priest of l^e Sun then took 
what be eould hc^ on three fingers, pat it into his mouth, 
and returned to his seat. In this order and in this nuuDner 
of taking the oath all the tribes rose up, and thus all partook, 
down to the little children. . . . l^ey took it with such care 
that no particle was allowed to fall to the ground, th^ being 
looked upon as a great sin." * Acosta's account is as follows : — 
" The Mamaoonas of the Sunne, which yreee a kind ot Nnnnes 
of the Sonne, made little loaves of the flower of Mays, died 
and mingled wi^ the bloud of white aheepe, . . . then pre- 
sently they commanded that all strangers should enter, . . . 
and the Priests . . . gave to every one a moroell of theae 
small loaves, saying vnto them that they gave these peeces to 
the end that they should be vnited and confedwated with the 
Tnca ; . . . and all did receive and eate these peeoee, thanking 
the Sunne infinitely for so great a favour which be had done 

I Waiti, Anthnpolagie, iv. SSO. 

■ Huklun, AOm and Lawt i^ ilu Ywu, 97. 
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them. . . . And besides this communion (if it be lawfiill to 
VM this word in so divelieh a matter) . . . ihej did likewise 
send of these loaves to all their Ouacas, sanctuaries, or idolls." ^ 
In the Old World (he use of wafeis or cakes not in human or 
animai shape has not left many traces. In Tartaiy they were 
need, as one eye-witness, father Orueber, testifies : " This only 
do I afBim, that the devil so mimics the Catholio Ghnrch 
there, that althou^ no Europesn or Christian has ever been 
there, still in all essential things they i^;ree so completely 
with tbe Koman Chorch aa even to celebrate the Bacriflce of 
the Host with bread and wine : with my own eyea have I seen 
it"' As for the Aryan peoples, we find these consecrated 
cakes associated, amongst the ancient Prussians, with the rite 
which we have already * quoted aa a typical instance of the 
sacrificial meal Whilst the flesh of the animal victim was 
oookii^ rye-CE^ea were made and were baked, not in an 
oven, but by being contiDoally tossed ovw the fire by the 
men standing round, who threw it and caught it* These 
oonaeorated wafers sornTe akio in "Behane cakes." nese 
cakes are made on the evening before Beltane, May 1 (0. S.); 
in Koas-sbire they are called feAaratean, i.e. "band-cake," 
because they are made wholly in the hand (not on a board 
or table like common cakca), and are not to be put upon any 
table or dish ; they must never be put fnnn the hand ' — like 
the Pemvian tancu, to allow which to fall from the hand was 
a groat sin. 

On the other hand, the ritual appropriate to animal 
totems came in coarse of time to be applied sometimes to 
tfee-totems. Thus the Est^onians onoe a year smeared their 
trees with blood." "Gastrin telle us that the Oetiaks 
worshipped a larch-tree, to the branches of which they 
hung ttie skins of animals as ofieringB " ; ' and the Totonacs 
made a doi^h of first-fruits and ihe blood of in^ts, of which 
men and women partook every sis months," much as the 
Peruvians mingled the blood of sheep with the saneu, and 
aa the Hebrews were forbidden to offer the blood of sacrifice 

* AmBU, SGG. ■ OraebflT, in Thersgot, Diwn Fogagu, it. 

* Atpro, p. 144. * BMtUa, Der Mmtck, iii. 1G8. 
' FtHk-Lort, VI. i. ' ButuD, Out Atien, iv. 42. 

* lyAInellB, HibixTt Lttlure, 1891, p. 100. ■ BaDcroft, iiL «40. 
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with leavened bread.' Another way in which the ritual tA 
plant deitiea came to be affected by and aedimlated to that 
of animal deities, was that when the plant deity ceased to 
be r^rded aa immanent in the plant Bpeciea be did not at 
ODOe come to be resided as having human form : as a matter 
of fact, he is commonly conceived to have animal shape.' 
The explanation of this, I suggest, is that at the time when 
v^etation-spirits were thus invested with animal forms, 
the only gods (otber than plant totems) known to their 
worshippere were animal totems, and conseqaently the only 
shape which a plant deity could assume, different from the 
plant, was that of an animal — the only shape which totem- 
gods at the time were known to have. When, then, vegetation 
spirits were supposed to appear as animals, it was fittang that 
those animals should be sacrificed to them ; and in the Old 
World we find that a cereal deity like Demeter has an animal, 
the p^, sacred and sacrificed to her. 

But the rite of worship with which tree-worshippers 
osoally approached their god, and placed themselves in com- 
munion with him and under his protection, was of a different 
kind. There were two ways in which early man soi^^bt to 
effect an external union between himself and the god he 
worshipped: by the saorifloial meal he incorporated the 
snbstance of the god into his own body; by blood-letting 
rites and the hair-offering, he, so to speak, incorporated 
himself with the god. Now, though the former meUiod is 
not absolutely impoesible for the tree-worshipper — tor 
throughout Northern India the worehipperB of the sacred 
ntm tree chew its leaves in order to gain the protection of 
the dei^ gainst the death-pollution, and " the Eanphatas of 
Cutch get the cartilage of their ears slit and in the slit a nim 
stick is stuck," * and thus the substance of the god is incor- 
porated in the body of tiie devotee — still the practical 
inconveniences are so great, that it is the second method 
that is generally used; and Mr. Hartlsnd, in the second 
volume df his Legend of Pmteua, has demonstrated learnedly 
and conclusively not only that the union may be effected by 
the incorporation of any portion of the worshipper (blood, 

■ Ex. iJciiL IS. ■ For ioaUnoei, m« Ftazw, S. £. cli. iii S 10. 

* Orooke, FolicLore o/yorHiem India, 2fiS. 
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hair, aalivft) with the god, but that, according to primitiTe 
modes of thought (ie. thoi^ht guided hj the associatioD of 
ideas and not by reason), anythii^ woro by or belongiog to, 
or even merely handled by a man, is part and parcel of the 
man. Hence the widespread "practdoe of tying rags or 
leaving portions of clothing upon a eacred tree or bosh " ' is 
a Baoiamental rite. " Our examination of the practices of 
throwing pioa into wells, of tying rags on bushee and trees, 
of driving nails into trees and stocks, of throwing stonee and 
sticks on cairns, and the analc^ns practices throi^hoat the 
world, leads to the ccmclnsion ttiat they are to be interpreted 
as acts of ceremonial union with well, with tree, or stock, or 
oaim,"' ift with tite water-spirit, tree-spirit, etc " My shirt 
or stocking, or a rag to represent it, placed upon a sacred 
bosh, or thrust into a eacred well — my name written upon 
the walls of a temple — a stone or a pellet from my hand cast 
upon a sacred image or a sacred cairn — a remnant of my 
food cast into a sacred waterfall or bound upon a sacred tree, 
or a nail from my hand driven into the trunk of the tree — is 
thenoefortii in continual contact witii divinity ; and the 
efBuence of divinity, reaching and involvii^ it, will reach 
and involve m& In this way I may become psrokanently 
united with the god."* 

The oharaoteristic of the things oboBen, all over the 
world, for thus placing the wordiipper in communion with 
his god, is that they are things having no oommercial value, 
rags, naO-paringe, hair, stones, etc., — they may be " otTerings," 
if so we choose to term them, but they are not gifts. Still, 
occasionally, articles of value are included amongst them, and 
gifte of value are commonly made to the gods of civilised 
communities. In ancient Greece, where offerings were hung 
upon sacred trees, as is shown by the results of the ezoava- 
tions in Olympia * and discoveries in Cyprus,* the practice of 
making gifts of great value was well established even in 
Homeric times.* But this was not ^le original practice 
anywhere, as Mr. Hartland has conclusively proved, and 

> HBiilmttd, Aranw, ii. 200. * Op. ett. 2Ee. * Op. tit. 214-S. 

< Hslbig, SomgriaAe Spot, 314. ' Caoer, AniMrib-tta, 197. 

* CU. iU. 27S : nXU 3* dyiUvMr' ir^tt (f.«. fuUned to ttttt or altar). 
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we have aow to trace the origin of the idea and practice of 
making presents to the gods. To do so, we must return to 
our plant totems. 

Our argument, to show that it is to totemism we owe the 
cultivation of plants as well as the domestioation ot AninuJft , 
may be summed ap thus far as follows : food-planta ure 
adopted by savage* as totems ; that the savage ancestors of 
civilised laoes took cueals for their totems is a punt ot 
which we have not, and under the circomstanoea could not, 
expect to have, direct evidoioe ; but we have proof that they 
treated oereal plants in the same way as savages treat tikeir 
tot«n-plants, i>. they kept from one year to the next a 
bundle of plants, for the sake of the protection affoi^ed by 
the immanent spirit, just as a Iwanoh of a sacred tree was 
kept for the same purpose; that the sheaf thus preserved 
would yield seeds and suggest sowing is clear, and it is 
certain that tlie Ba(3ed sheaf was used for tiiat purpoB& 
But if the cereal was a totem, then originally it must have 
been forbidden as food (except at t^e solemn annual sacra- 
mental meal), just as the aniiiaal totem vras taboo, and just 
as in Africa the Fluttfun-family abstain from the pln-ntatn . 
Hew then did it c(mie to be a staple article of food t In all 
probability in the same way as the animal totem : odiginaUy 
the animal totem was sacrificed and eaten only oaee a year ; 
then, as flocks and herds multapUed, and Uie taste i<a flesh- 
meat developed, trivial pretexts for slaughtering viotiias were 
frequently found or invented, until at laet the only traces to 
be found of the ordinal taboo are, t^., the c«emonial rite 
which, amongst Mohammedans, the butcher is expected to 
observe or the small offering to the gods which, amoi^t die 
Hindoos of Mann's time, tlie oonsumor lutd to make before 
eating, or the Tartars' praotioe of not beginning a meal until 
they have first smeared the mouth of their god JSaajgii vitix 
fat,i it. until tiie god has himself eaten of the meat 

Now, if cultivated plants were originally, like domestic 
animals, forbidd^ food, we should expect to find some traces 
of the original taboo in the case of cereals as we do in the 
case of flesh-meat ; and such traces, I surest, we find in the 
widespread reluctance to eat the new com, etc., until some 
> Butian, Dtr Mtn*A, iiL 151. 
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ceremony bfts been puiormed wi^ the fint-frnite to make it 
sate to eat the new ctoy. Fortber, as the eeremony which 
made the animal victim's flesh safe to eat comoBted in 
aBBJgni'Tg to the god the share of the food wbidi fell to him 
of right as a member (d the clan, we dioold expect to find 
that the ceremmy which made t^ oom lawful food consisted 
in inviting the god to partake of the first-fruitB ; and as a 
mattw of fact we do find indication tiiat tliiB was actually 
the case. In the Tcuga Islee the first-fruits of yams, eta, ate 
ofi'ered to the divine Tooitonga.' In Mexico, no one dared 
eat of the green maixe before Uie festival in honoor of the 
Maize-maiden, Xilonen ; * and although we are not tcM iMt 
the goddess was sapposed to ocmenme the offraings, we may 
perh^)8 infer it from the fact that in Mexico new wine was 
taboo until the god of wine had in person {i.e. in tiie person 
of a man olad in the god's insignia, and supposed to be the 
earthly tabernacle t^ tiie divine spirit) visited the house uid 
opened the cask.' 

But tiioHgh we can thus catch a g^pse (d a time when 
the first-fruits of the eartii, like the fiesh of the animal 
victim, famished forth the joint meal of which both tiie god 
and his worehij^iers partook, and by wMdb the bimd of 
feUowdiip between them was rraewed, still, the prevutiag 
view in civilised times was that the first-fruits were a tribute 
paid to the deity. According to this rdativriy late view, the 
deity is no longer a q;mt immanent in the com, etc, bat a 
god to whom taankind are debtors f<^ iite boon which he 
bestows upon them by caosing the plant to grow : he is no 
longer <me of a body ot clansmen, all of whom have rights 
(if not equal rights) to share in tflie joint produce of the 
community ; he is now the lord of tiie soil from which be 
causes ottpe to be yi^ded. In a word, the comparatively 
modem idea of property has been introduoed into reli^on, 
and the relations between the gods and their worshiiqien 
have been adjusted to the requirements of the nerw concep- 
tion,* and have been placed upon a property basis. Hence- 
forUi offerings of all Idnds continued to be made as they had 

' Manner, Tonga Matub, IL 1S7. * 8>h»goii, ii. & BS. 

'Ibid, i c. 21. 

• SobertaQD Smith, RtOfio^ i^M« Sm«u, SHI ; o£ 111, 2Bi, HI, Ml. 
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been made before this new social mfitdtation, but the tendency 
now was to interpret them as gifts from man to god. The 
animal which originally had been the god, and for long after 
was sacred in its own right as a member of the clan, was now 
property, and only becajme holy by being presented as a gift 
— ^"consecrated" — to the god. The "offerings" by which 
the worshipper had united himself with his god became 
property ; and to be accepted as gifts most be iraluabl& 
Hence in the long ran aroee religious difBcultdes : the 
tntditional ritual showed that the animal was consnmed as 
food by the deity ; the new view made that food a gift from 
ttie worshipper; thos the god bad to be fed by man. The 
traditional cnstom of atta(diing offerings to tree or altar had 
for its object " the attainment of some wish or the granting 
of some prayer " ; ^ the new view required that the offering 
should be a gift Thus religion was in danger of becoming 
the art of giving somethii^ in order to get more in return, a 
species of higgling in the celestial market,* ridiculed by 
Lncian, denounced by Ihe Psalmist, and exposed in the 
Bvth^hro. Amongst the Hebrews this danger was met by 
the teaching of the prophets that God requires no material 
oblation, but justice, mercy, and humility. Amongst the 
Hindoos the notaon that sacrifice consists in the voluntary 
lose of property, and that thereby merit is acquired, reduced 
religion to mere magic ; sacrifices of sufficient magnitude 
gave man the same power of absolute oonmiand over the 
gods as in folk-tales Solomon exercises over the djinn. It is 
tme that, both in India and in Greece, philoeopheis argued 
for a higher view of sacrifice : thus Isocrates maintained that 
the truest sacrifice and service was for a man to make 
himself as good and just as posmble;' and throughout Uie 
Upanisbads the idea recurs that " there was something far 
better, far higher, tar more enduring, than the right perform- 
ance of sacrifice ; that the object of the wise man should be 
to know, inwardly and consciously, the Great Soul of all ; and 

> Eartknd, PnwM, ii. 200. 

* 'S^TepucJ) Spa ru &* (tq, & Hfi^fMr, rixn 4 i^t^ffi Stint mi i^p^aii wap 
OA-iXar, Pkto, BmOvpliro, 14 £. 

' boe. JViooe. 20 ; i^vO H iVftt roOro «EXXt«Tcr clrai ml trpawclv fir^ivnir. 
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tii&t by this knowledge his individoal soul would become 
nnited to the Sapreme Beii^, the true and absolute self." ^ 
Bat it is also true that this teaching remained practically 
sterile ; and the reason of the sterility seems to lie in the 
&ct, the general law, that it is only by, and in the name of, 
religion that reforms in religion have been accomplished : it 
is only by a higher fonn of religion that a lower is expelled. 
Finally, the gift-theory of sacrifice has in modem times 
oontribated to a fundamentally erroneoos conception of l^e 
history of rel^ion. It has been sappoeed that all ofTerii^ 
were from the very beginning gifts, whereas in truth the 
earliest "offerings" were but means for placing the worshipper 
in [^yaical contact and permanent communion with bis god. 
This orroneous sappoaition has Gten been combined with the 
theory that to primitive man all eupernatuial powers were 
malevolent; and tite conclusion baa been drawn, that the 
offerings were intended to afipeeae these malevolent gods, that 
religicoi had its wigin in fear — ^whereas a god is a friendly 
power from whom man expects aid and protection, and with 
whom he se^ oornmnnion. Sometimes the two falladee — 
the gift-theory of sacrifice and the fear-Uieory of religion — 
are combined with the further error that anoeetor-worship is 
the earliest form of rel%ion, thus : " The basis or core of 
wwship is sorely offering — th^ is to say, the propitiation of 
the ghost by just such gifts of food, drink, slaves, or women 
as the savage wonld naturally make to a living chief with 
whom he desired to curry favour."' But the core of 
wordup ia commnnion ; offerings in the sense of gifte are a 
oonqiantively modem institution both in ancestor-worship 
as in the wonhip of the gods ; as anoeetor-worahip is later 
than, and modelled on, the wcffship of the gods. 

' Bliyi David*, HMtrt Leelun, 1881, p. 28. 
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CHAPTEE XVn 

HATDB»-W0B8HIP 

What tsiBed man from Barbery to civilisation was the 
trauaition from a natural to an artificial basis of food-supply, 
i.e. was the domestication of ftnimftla and cultivation of 
plants ; and such domestication and coltivation was, as we 
have endeavoured to show, the outcome, not the designed 
but none the lees the inevitable outcome, of the earliest 
form of religion, that is, totemism, the worship of plants and 
animals, ^ving shown that religion gave the first impetus 
to material pn^rees, we have now to show how material 
prt^ress reacted on religion, how the widening circle of 
human activity brought man into more extensive contact 
with the forces of nature, rendering their co-operation with 
him more necessary, and giving him fresh reasons to establish 
friendly relations and a permanent alliance with the powers 
on whose goodwill the increase of his flocks or the fertility 
of his fields depended. 

The hunter must have a knowledge of the habits of 
the quarry; the herdsman must know not only where to 
find pasture for his flocks, but, to some extent, the conditions 
which favour the growth of herbage: he has a very direct 
interest in the rains and the streams which water the earth. 
Further, be must be able to see some distance ahead, to be 
ready with his preparations to take care of the yonnglings 
of his herd when bom ; be must be able to compute time. 
Now, though it may appear to ns that no very extensive 
observation would be required on the part of primitive man 
to discover that the same amount of time always elapsed 
between one new moon and the next, or to ctdculate how 
many days that period consisted of, yet when we remember 
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that there atill are savages unable to count more than five, 
and many who cannot count more than twenty, we shall see 
that very considerable mental effort must have been neccesary 
before the savage could determine with certainty that the 
lunar month consisted of twenty-eight days ; and from what 
we know of the natural man's aversion to exertion of any 
kind, we may be sure that he would not have taken this 
trouble except for some practical end and some manifest 
benefit to be derived from it For the nomad, dependent 
on roots, berries, and the chase, the computation of time has 
no inducement For the herdsman there ie an evident 
advantage in being able to calculate in how many months 
he may expect his flocks to bring forth their young. Thus 
there are several natural forces with wliich, and on which, 
the herdsman has to reckon : streams, fountains, clouds, the 
sky and the moon. In the pastoral stage, man's interests 
have become wide enough to make him desire the conipera- 
tion of all these forces; and all, it is hardly necessary to 
remark, came to be worshipped by him in consequence. 

For the agriculturist, even greater powers of prevision 
are necessary. " The cultivator must so arrange his labours 
that his land may be in tilth, and ready for the seed, at a 
tame favourable to germination ; the time of the growth of 
the plant most coincide with the season of rain, its blossoming 
with warm weather, and its maturity with the hottest 
sunshine."' To count by lunar months, in making all 
these calculations, would inevitably lead to error, for the 
interval from one midsummer to another is greater than 
twelve lunar months, and not so great as thirteen. We may 
conjecture that it was the loss and damt^ caused by the 
errors consequent on counting by lunar months that awoke 
early man to the aeceasity of better calculation, and led 
him to notice that from spring to summer the days grew 
longer, from summer to winter shorter, until eventually he 
discovered that the shadow of a familiar object cast by the 
noon-day sun is longest on the shortest day, the winter 
solstice ; shortest on the longest day, the summer solstice, 
and then calculated the vernal and antnmnal eqainoxe& 
Hence the four great festivals of the (^[ricultural stage of 
' P4;iie, Ntw World, i. 349. 
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civilisatdoQ are the winter eolstioe (brvmalia. Yule, ChriBtmas), 
the vernal eqtuDox (Easter, A.S. Eostra, a goddess), the 
summer solstice (the great festiTal of Oljrmpian Zeus), and 
the autumn equinox. Bat the importance of the sun, as 
the cause of all growtti, was to tlie CDltivator even greater 
ttian its importance as a measurer of time. At the same 
time, Uie varying qualitiee of soil must have impressed man 
in the t^^cultnial stage with the idea that the earth could 
yield or refuse increase to the crops at wilL Thus the 
cultivator was compelled to feel his dependence on theee 
two nature-powers, to seek their oo-operation, and add two 
more to the list of deities inherited by him from the pastoral 
stage. 

That this was the actual order of events, at any rate in 
the case of our own forefathers, seems to be indicated hy 
the results of linguistic palaeontology ; the undivided Indo- 
Europeans were aoqoainted with the moon as the " measurer " 
of time,^ they worshipped a sky-apirit,' and they had not 
yet passed out of the pastoral sti^ ;* they had not learnt to 
calculate the solar year * — that was reserved for the agricul- 
total Btaga, i«. the period after the separation of the Indian 
from ^e European branch. 

That man in the pastoral and agrionltuial periods would 
be impressed with the desirability of winning the permanent 
favour of the spirit of the river, or clouds, earth, moon, sun, 
or sky, will hardly be doubted; not can it be doubted, if 
the argument of our previous chapters be admitted, that 
the ritual employed by the totemist to nnite himself with 
the new supernatural powers whose favour he desired would 
be formed on the analogy of the rites with which he 
worshipped his plant or animal totem-~he knew no other 
way of worship. Those rites were first the sacrifioal meal, 
by which the substance of the god was incorporated in the 
worshipper; second, the offerings by which the worshipper 
was placed in contact with the god. In the case of streams 
and fountains, it is the second method which obviously 
commended itself, and, as we have seen in the last chapter, it 
has actually left abundant survivals all over the world. 
> 8chr«der, PrehMrrie AnUjuitUt, 306 ff. ' Op. jiL 417. 
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Here we need only add that it is not merely offerings which 
Uie worshipptt immeteea, but on occaaien Im own body: 
"bathing is throughout India regarded as a means of re- 
ligious advancement " ; ' and the world-wide use of water for 
purposes of (ceremonial) purifioatioD was in its origin, we 
may conjecture, simply a means of gaining for the worshipper 
the latAectioa of ttie water-spixili against the oonsequencee 
of pollution. From the {saotace of immersioa, (he stream 
or po<d becomes a place of oruale and divinataon, the will 
of the deity being indicated according as the water swallows 
or rejects the offering cast into it ^— the origin of the ordeal 
of water as applied to witciusi Hie principle of the 
sacramental meal is not indeed inapplicable to the water- 
spirit, but instances are not common: traces of it may be 
fownd in the belief that drinking the sacred water proves 
fatal ot i^jmions to the criminal or the perjurer, as in 
Mexioo or on the Oold Coast " eating fetish," i.e. eating sacred 
soil, does.* 

In the case of non-totem deities which, like atm, moon, 
and sky, an beyond tiie reach ot jdiysical oontact, it might 
be supposed that oeitber form of totem rites oonld be 
ap[Aied, that external, physical union was impossible, but 
this is not the case ; there were various means of getting 
over tbe difficulty. In the first place, it is to be remembered 
that tbe baais of totemiam is primitive man's discovery that, 
as men are united to one anoUier in kindreds, so natural 
objects can be clused in natural kinds — hence the totem 
alUance between a human kin and a natural kind. Kow, the 
waters on the earth and tiiose in the sky obviously belong 
to the same kind, and c(munanion with one member of the 
species is, acooidiog to tbe belief on which totemiam is based, 
communion with alL Heuoe the wotshipper who, wishing 
a river-god to giant a tow, uoites himself with the god by 
throwing some "otTeiing" into tbe water, follows exactly 
the same prooees when he wishes to commend himseU to 
the waters above the earth. In Eetland, when rain was 
wanted, something was cast into a certain sacred brook: 
"steams or lakes whidi, the mconent wood or stones are 

» Crooks, fbUc-Lon ^ yorOtm India, 20. 

■ Bobertwn Smith, JU^im i^SemfUe$, 178, > Btfm, p. S4, 
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tbrovn into them, cause rain and Btonn clouds to appear, 
occur all over Europe."^ On the same principle, in times 
of drought the agriculturist seeks to place his plants mider 
the protection of the spirit of waters bj immersing in a 
Btream the representative (human or otherwise) of the 
T^etation spirit* 

Bat if oommnmoation could thus be effected with the 
spirits of sky and cloud, then neither were sun and moon 
inaccessible to would-be worshippers, for th^ are of the 
genus fire, and whatever is cast into a fire on earth would 
establish communion with the greater and the lesser lights 
in the sky, as in the case of the waters on and over the 
eajth. It is, at anyrate, in this way that the Ainus make 
their offerings to the sun — all fire, including that of the son, 
being divine to them.' The parallel thus drawn between fire 
and water is confirmed by the purificatory powers of both ; 
the person or thing that passes through or over a fire is 
brought in contact and in communion with the fire-god. 

When totemism has become so far disintegrated that it 
is forgotten that the animal sacrificed is the god himself, 
then animal sacrifice can be and is extended by analogy from 
totem to non-totem deities ; Uie sacrifice of an animal is then 
the traditional mode of approaching certain deitaes, and is 
inferred to be the proper mode of worshipping all deities. 
Hence we get a second means of establishing union between 
man and gods who are spatially remote from him ; animals 
are sacrificed to them as to other gods, bnt whereas tradition 
determined what animals should be sacrificed to totem gods, 
fuialf^es (more or less fandfol) bad to be sought to determine 
the proper sacrifices to non-totem gods, — horses were sacrificed 
to the sun, perhaps because of bis motion, and also to tiie 
sea, perhaps from the shape and movements of its waves; 
river-gods were supposed to appear, often as bulls, often as 
serpents. The blood of sacrifice, in the case of non^totem 
as well as of totem gods, is then dashed upon an altar or 
stone, and the gods of both kinds are supposed to visit or 

■Humbardt, W.F.K. 841, note 1, who, howarw, r^udi tliw* w inatuicM 
or HympAUittlo mtgio. 

*B.K. 8GS, note, Tor fnttkoces. 
*Powud, Tri>m»-S<brri»n SoKOigt*, 172, 
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tnanifeet QtemselTeB in the atone. Henoe it 18 Qat the 
FeruTians " in their temples adored certain stones, as repre- 
sentatires of the Bitn.'*^ But thongh this would be the 
natural and obvioTiB mode of saorifice to the sun, there was 
a manifest propriety in oombining tlus with the first- 
mentioned mode (nz. oaating " offerings " into fire), and 
casting not only offiarings, but also sacrificial viotimB into the 
flames, tor thus the essence of the victim's flesh was wafted 
into the air, and rose upwards to the divinity in the sky 
above. This mode was in harmony vrith the tendency which, 
from other caoses,* had arisen to bom those portions of Uie 
victim which were intended for the god ; and, when not only 
sun and sky gods, bat all the gods, were snpposed to reside 
aloft and at a distance, and when the spirits of the dead also 
were relegated to a distant other world, the practice of burnt 
ofTezinga had even more to recommend it. 

There remains yet a third way in which the worshipper 
conld place himself in oommunioation with distant and non- 
totem gods; and it is one of «am importance both in the 
history of rel^ion and tor the right oomprehension of that 
history. The origin of animal sacrifice is not the deeire of 
the worshipper " to curry favour " with the deity by offering 
him a present of food, but is due to the fact that the animal 
was the god, of whose substance the worshipper partook. 
The god was himself the victim that was offered in the 
sacrificial rite^ Ultimately that fact was indeed forgotten, 
bnt whilst the true comprehension of the fact remained it 
must have appeared essential to the act of worship that the 
god should be the saoiifiee to the god; and we shall see 
hereafter, in the chapter on the Priesthood, that, as a matter 
of foct, this mystio principle has left many traces behind it 
Here, however, we have only to suggest that this principle 
afforded in early times a solution of the problem, vrith what 
saorifiee should a god, like the sun, belonging to the genus 
fire, be approached ? Obviously, with fire. And as the 
totem-animal was sacrificed annually to the totem-god, so fires 
would annually be kindled as an offering to the Sun. That 
the summer solstice should be ohoeen, when the sun's power 
was greatest, is natural enoi^b. Henoe, then, the fire- 
> Zanta, Canqiutt of Per* (in Eair, Fvgaget, iv. 860). *S%]>ra, p. 18<k 
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feetivals on Midaummer Eve fx MidBommer Day which 
Burrive so geaerally all over Europe,' and the African ciutom 
of woTBhipping the moon by shootii^ flaming aitowa towaeda 
her,* Mr. Fiazar, however, who at^i&rBiitLy inclines to regard 
religion as developed oat <^ magic, oonaieteutlj enoog^ says, 
" The beat general explanation of these European fire-festlTak 
aeons to be the one given by Mannhardt, namely, that tb^ 
are son-oharma or magical ceremcmies inteoided to aisore a 
proper supply of sunshine for men, animals, and plants ; " * 
and, following Mannhardt, he also explains the custom 
of burning the representative of tbe vegetation spirit as a 
piece of sympathetio magic, having the same object as tiie 
Midsunuaer bonfires. But sympathetio magic implies that 
an effect is produced in virtue of the nmikrit^ between that 
effect and its cause, and without the intwention of tAj 
Eupernatuml being — liiere is nothi^ religiouB abomt it 
Now, neither is there anything reUgioiu in the Midsummer 
rites as at present practised by European peasants; bat 
then these rites are BUrvivala, and in rel^ion a surrival 
ctHisistfl in the continued perfonaanoe of acts, originally 
having a religious signiflcance, after all religions signifloanoe 
has departed from tiiem. Thus no one doabts that streams 
and wells were onoe considered snpematoial powers, or the 
abodes of supemataral spirits, having, amongst other powers, 
that of curing disease. Nor can it be doubted that originally 
the worshipper placed himeeU in ocmtact with, and under the 
protection of, the spirit by bathing in the water. That the 
" sacred " wells, which are common enou^ now, were origin- 
aUy worehipped as gods ia tolerably clear. But the piactioe 
of resorting to them is now a survival — ^it is, in the proper 
sense of the word, a superstition ; that ia to say, thoee who 
believe that water from a certain well will core diananwt of 
the eye, believe so, not beoatiaa they suppose any spirit to 
dwell in the water, bnt simply becatus it is the tradition that 
that water does, as a matter of faet, cure eye-disease. But it 
would be erroneona to infer that, because now no s^rit is 
supposed to effect the cure, therefore the belief never had a 
reUgiouB element in it ; and in the same way it is not safe to 

> For iuUiMM, Mt PrkMT, 0. A li G8 ft, tod Uannlivdt, fT. F. £ SOS. 
■ BdvilU, FnfUt ntm-^MUiit, i B8. * O. S. iL iSJ-^ 
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infer that becaose there is now do ^ement of religion in the 
Midsummer rites, therefore there never was. Bather, I would 
suggest, the inference is that the fire-festiTala, occurring aa 
the; do at the summer solstice, are like other festivals 
occorriDg on that day, survivals of earlj sun-worship ; while 
the burning of tbe vegetation spirit's representative is the 
early cultivatcv's method of oommending his crops to the sun- 
spirit, as immersion is his method of placing them under the 
care of the sky-spirit or rain-god. On the other hand, it 
we regard these fire-festivals and water-ritee as pieces of 
Bjrmpatbetic ma^c, they are dear instances in which man 
imagines tumaelf able to oonstrain tile gods — in tim case the 
god of vegetation — to subserve his own ends. Now, this 
vain inu^iaation is not merely non-rel^iouB, but uiti- 
religioos ; and it w difficalt to see bow religion ooold have 
been developed oat of it. It is inecHUostent with tiie abject 
fear which the iavi^e feels of the sopematHral, and wtu<^ is 
scHuetimM sopposed to be the origin of rel^ion ; and it is 
inconaiBtent with that sense of man's dependeDce on a 
snperiw bong whieb is a real element in reKgion. 
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CHAPTEB XVIII 

STNCSRIBH AND POLTTHUSH 

Thb matOTul [vogresB made by man, as he advanced from 
tbe material bans of sabsiBtence on roots, Imita, and the 
diase, first to paatoial and tben to agricnltnral life, required 
that he shoold make an eTer-increaaing use for bis own ends 
of natural forces. These forces were to him living beings 
with Buperhnmaa powers, of whom he stood in dread, bnt 
whose oo-operation he required. Without aome oooifidenoe 
that it was possible, if be set about it in the right way, to 
secnre their fovoor and aeaistanoe, his efforts would have 
been paralysed. That confidence was given him by religion ; 
he was brought into friendly relattons with powers from 
which, in his previously narrow circle of intereeta, he had 
had little to hope or to gain ; and thus the number of his 
gods had been increased. 

Fastoral life and even a rudimentary form of agriculture 
are compatible with a wanderii^ mode of existence, in which 
the sole ties that can keep society together are the bonds of 
blood-kinship and a common cult. But the development 
of agriculture is only possible when the tribe is permanently 
settled in a fixed abode ; and then it becomea poesible for 
neighbours, not of kindred blood, to unite in <me oommonity. 
In a word, political progress beoomes posmble ; and political 
progress at this stage consists in the fusion or tynoHeumoi of 
several tribes into a single State. This process also had its 
effect upon religion : a clan is a religious community as well 
as a body of kinsmen, and the fusion of two clans implied 
the fusion of their respective cults. In many cases the 
resemblances of tiie two cults may well have been so great 
8fl rather to promote than hinder the alliance; thus when 
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we find, as occasionally happens, that in some villagee two 
May-poles (sarriTala of tree-worship) are used at a barrest 
teatlTal instead of one, the inference ^ rightly seems to be that 
two communitiee, both wotahipping trees, if not the same 
species of tree, have in ne^hboarlineas united their worship. 
Or, ^ain, when we find that the branch which the tree- 
worshipper annually carries round the communis, in order 
that the 8|Hrit present in it may confer bleaaings on all to 
whom it is presented, is bong with varions kinds of fruits 
and associated with cereals, we may infer that tree-worshipper 
and plant-worshipper have found no difficulty in uniting in 
a joint festival and common act of worship So, too, in the 
Lithuanian Samborios, tta Athenian Fyanepeiou, and the 
Mexican c^erii^ to Chicomecoatl, the common feature is 
that cereals and l^ominous plants of all kind are combined 
in one offering ; and the implication is that the festival was 
one oommon to all the cultivators and worshippers of the 
various plants represented in the offering. 

Again, two oommnnitiee might happen to agree, though 
for different reasons, in offering the same kind of animal 
in their annual sacrifice. Thus Ae moon-worshipper seems 
very generally to have believed that the moon-spirit mani- 
fested herself on earth in tbe shape of a cow, and that a 
cow was therefore the proper victim to offer, on the j^indple 
that the deity is to be offered to himself A fusion, there- 
fore, between a family of moon-worshippers and a family 
whose original totem and traditional deity was tbe cow, 
would meet with no difKonlty on the ground of religion, if 
prompted by neigbboorliness or political reasona So, too, 
the clan that bred horsee would be prepared to recognise 
fellow-worshippers in a dan that was in the habit of offering 
horses to the sun ; one that owned bulls, to unite with one 
whose river-deity was bull-ahaped. 

Or neighbourhood and neighboorlineas might lead to the 
use of a oommon altar and sacred place by two or mors 
clans, each offering a different victim, because having differuit 
totems, and each sacrifidug at different times; until tbe 
fusion became complete, and nothing more would be required 
but a myth to explain how it was that the one god worshipped 
■Uumbwdt, tr.F.S.ieo, 
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at the altar appeared in difTereait animal ^pee, ox had 
diffdrant ^t^nna-ln offered to him. 

FaaioB of this kind — eynoretism — would be materiaUy 
facilitated at first by <Ae faot that the gods had origiii&ily 
DO proper names. Aa long as the olan had only one god, no 
name was required, tite gods of hoettle clans were Bu£<aectly 
difltit^uished by the faot; that they were the goda of other 
dans : " the deity " was the deit^ of onr olan, just as " the 
rivei " ia that near which I dwell, and whose geography-book 
name I aiay not know. But the possewwn of a jNvper name 
gives more individuality to a god ; and fusion between two 
goda, each posseSBtng this h^her degree of personality, ia 
more difficult than between two namtdesa spirite. On the 
other hand, fusion is not impeded, if of the two gods one 
posseases a name and the other doea not, only the advantage 
is -with the one having a personal name. He readily abeorlie 
the nameless one : thus the cult of the Greek god of vrine 
was a combination of the w<»Bhip of a ve^tation spirit and 
of the spirit of the vine, bat the former wae namelees, and 
therefore it was tltt latter, Dionysua, that gave its name 
to the god. So, too, when we find that in different places 
halt a dozen different ftnimalH — wolf, roe, goat, ram, moose, 
graaahopper, lisard, swan, hawk, eagle — to mj nottiiiig of 
planta (e^. the laurel), were aaeodated with or offered to 
Apollo, we are justified in inferring that as many different 
namelees totem gods, plant or animal, have been absorbed by 
the spirit which was fortunate enough to possess the personal 
name Apollo. Wbetlier that spirit was or was not a sun- 
god is a questicMi to wMoh no deeiaive answer is forthcoming. 
Bat it ia dear that fusion between the cult of the sun-^od 
and the wordiip >d other gods would be considerably tadlitated 
by the faot that bornlrofferings played a part in the ritual 
both of the sun-god and of other gods. The agriculturist, 
whrae crops required snnabine, acknowledged his dependence 
on the son and wtnabipped him. In many oases the sun-god 
mi^t continne to be oonsokmsly distinguished from the plant 
totem or v^tation spirit, but in many, perhaps moat, oaaes 
the agrioultnriat would worship both gods in a common 
festival, and combine their ritual : he had to make offerings 
to both, and to both it was poeaible to convey his offerings 
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by casting than into a fire. Tbos the Dmids, at thair great 
qninqnennial featiyal, couetnicted a ooloBsal Jack of the Green, 
placed inside it both animal victims uid hnman criminala 
(oaptiTea, or, in default Uiereof, olansnen), and burnt Uie 
whole.^ [nwt in coarse of time tbear feetival might oome 
to be regarded as a feast in honour of some one god, is 
readily intelligible; and as long as the diflbrent gods ccm- 
cemed were sameless, none cotdd appropriate the festival. 
A similar combination of cults is indicated by Uie fact Qtsi 
before temples were known,' and, for Hie matter ol that, 
after they woe oommon, the altars of the gods—whether 
Aryan or Semitic or Hamitio — were usually to be foand in 
tiie neighbourhood of a sacred tzee, or trees, and a sacred 
Btreun. Kow the cultivator wfaoee crops required woteiing 
(and the herdsman whose paston^ was dependent on the 
water-spirit) bad an interest in worshtpfong the Sfsrit of 
waters as well as tiie vegetation spirit ; and, as the common 
association of sacred grove and sacred stream shows, he 
sought, for the place of his worship, a spot in which he oonld 
at one and the same time approadi both Bfarite in a joint 
act of worship, and there he set up the altar-stone cm iriiich 
he dashed the blood of sacrifio& To this spot he resorted at 
the fixed festivals of the agricultural calendar — the solstices 
and equinoxes — and also on extraordiitary occasions, irtien 
drought, Btmli^, or disease aw<^e in him a oonsoiotisness of 
the neoeesity of renewing the bond vrith the gods to whose 
protection it was the custom of the olan to resort with con- 
fidence in coses of emergency. On snoh occasions there was 
a fixed ritual to be observed: some "offerings" most be oast 
into the river, otii^v hung upcm tlie trees, the blood of 
sacrifice be sprinkled on the stone, and tiie victim's flesh be 
solemnly consumed by the assembled olan. It was cm the 
exact and punctilious perfornumce of all these various pro- 
ceedings that die saooesB of the act of worship {*.«. a sense 
of reoonciliatioo with the god, and the terminatiou of the 
drought, ex the staying of tiie plague) depended. The 
omission of any one of them, or the faihire to petform them 
in the exact manner prescribed by custom and traditioa, 

> JT. f . SZe ; Ors. B. O, fi. 10 ; Sttsbo, ir o, 198 ; Diod. v. tS. 
'Agmt, p. ISfi. 
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wonid mandate the whole. In a word, the proceedingBr 
from the time of entering to the moment of leaving the 
sacred place, tended to present themselves to the worahipper'a 
mind as one single act of worship. That the various con- 
stitaent parts of that act had bad different oiigins, was a fact 
which wonld inevitaUy tend to be obeoured and eventually 
foigotten. That the varioos rites composing the one act of 
worship had been originally addressed to different spirits, would 
pari ptmu also tend to be forgotten ; indeed, ii the spirits 
were nameless, it would be difficult for several generations 
of worshippers to hold tbem dearly apart in their minds. 
What would be present to the consoiooBness of any given 
worshippw would be, that on certain occasions, e.g, when 
danger of any land threatened, it was the customary thing 
to resort to the sacred place of the clan, and there to perform 
certain external acta, and that, if those acts were performed 
in the proper way, the danger wonld be averted by the 
supernatural power or powers friendly to the clan uid 
haunting the grove. Whether one or more spirits were 
concerned in granting the prayers of the community might 
be matter for speculation ; the unity of the act of worship, 
however, would be a presumption in &ivour of the unity of 
the power worshipped. Thus in Aricia there was a sacred 
grove or forest, M« forest of the inhabitants, Nemua, which 
was thus resorted to ; and the numen of the spot was known 
simply as " the forester," Nemorensis. Eventually, " the 
forester" was identified with a goddess having a more 
individual name and a higher d^ee of personality — Diana. 
On the analogy, therefore, of Diana Kemorensis, we may 
coi^eoture that deities with double munea, Phoebus Apollo, 
Pallas Athene, and so on, were originally distinct deities 
whose cults have been combined by syncretism. 

But it is not here allied that even spirits whose abodes 
were so closely associated together, as were those of tree- 
spirits and river-sjniits necessarily or generally blended 
together, or were absorbed by a god with a more developed 
personality. Each of the gods might have such a marked 
personality that fusion was impoesihla The Dryads, the 
Nereids, the Naids, the nymphs of trees and streams, con- 
tinued to exist side by side with the greater gods of O-reece. 
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In a word, where ayucretasm did not take place, polTtheism 
arose. And it is with polytheism that we have now to deaL 
The developmeDt ol polytheism ia in the main tiie outcome 
of early political progress, as was indicated at the b^iooing 
of this chapter ; the political union of two or more com- 
mnuitiee involved religious union also. Thus, the southern 
tribes of the Gold Coast, Fantis, form one confederation; 
the northern tribes, Aehantis, a rival and more powerful 
confederation. Each has its own federal god — Bobowissi 
the god of the eouthera, Tando the god of the northern 
federation ; uad whenever a tribe revolts bom the Asbantis 
it renounces the Asbanti god Tando, and is admitted 
to the southern federation hy joining in the womhip of 
Bobowissi' 

But though the development of polytheism is in the main 
the outcome of political causes and of the aynoikitmot by 
which a State and a nation ate made, still a tendency to 
polytheism manifests itself in even earlier times. The sky- 
god, whose favour is essential to the herbage whidi supporte 
the berdBman's cattle, as well as to the farmer's crops, may 
be worshipped concurrently with the totem plant or animal, 
and retam his independence, as tfie Dyaus, Zeus, Jupter, of 
the Aryans, did. A^ain, as the worship of two spirits at one 
festival sometimes results in a combination of the two cults 
and in the synoretism of Uie two duties, so, oonversely, the 
worship of one deity at two different festivals sometimes ends 
in the production of two deities : at the spring or East^ 
festival of the agricultural calendar, the rites appropriate to 
the green com or maize are celebrated, and later in the year 
the worship of the ripe ear takes place, with the result Uiat 
the Corn-Maiden, or Kem Baby, is differentiated from the 
Old Woman or Oom-Motber — KorS from Demeter, Xilonen 
bom ChioomecoBtl 

In this connection we may note tiiat amongst savages 
there are sex-totems,' and amongst civilised peoples what wc 
may call sex -mysteries : sex-totems are animals which are 
exclusively sacred to the women of the tribe, or exclusively 
to the men ; aex-mysteriee are those from participation in 
which one or other sex is excluded. Now, the mysteries 
>ElUi, TAi-tpMliint FaeptM, S8. 'Fruw, T(it*nt4tin, 51-3. 
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which are celebrated exdnsively by women, and from which 
men are excluded, are generally connected with agricoltare 
and ^ricnltural deities, e^. the Theemopboria, the rites ot 
the Eona Dea, and sondiy Hindu ceremonies.' Further, it 
is a well-known fact that amongst savages agricnltore is left 
to tbe women : amongst tJw Niam-Niam " the men most 
stndionsly devote themselves to their hontuig, and leave the 
cultnre of tbe soil to be carried on exclnravely by the 
women ; " * amongst tbe Kafirs " Uie women are tiie real 
laboursis, the entire businesB of dicing, planting, and 
weeding devcdves on them ; " * * whilst ^e Monbattoo 
women attend to tbe tillage of the soil and tbe gat^erii^ of 
the barrest, the men, except they are absent, either for war 
or hunting, spend the entire day in idleness." * In fine, it 
may be said of Africa generally, that " tbe wife has tbe chief 
shue of tbe hoeii^ and cnlttration of the soil ; " * as it was 
said of the ancient PeruTiaiis, " tiiese women give great 
assistance to their husbands in all the labonrs belonging to 
husbandry and domestic ^Eairs, or ratiier, these things fall 
entirely to their lot"' It is therefore an easy gness that 
the cultivation of plants was tme of woman's contributions 
to die devdopment of civilisation; and it is in bannony 
with this conjecture that tbe cereal deities are usually, botii 
in the Old World and the New, female. Tbe {^cultural or 
semi-agricaltuTal mysteries, therefore, from which even in 
civilised times women continued to exclude men, may be 
survivals of early times, when agricnltore was a cnlt as well 
as a orait, a mystery as well as a minieterium, and when, 
furttier, tbe craft (and therefore the cnlt) was tbe exclusive 
[n«r(^tive of tbe wives of tiie tribe. That cultivated plants 
were originally totems we have already ai^ed. If women 
were tiie first cultivatois, it will follow that cereals were 
originally sex-totems. Agriculture, however, when its benefits 
became thortn^bly understood, was not allowed, amongst 
civilised races, to continue to be the exclusive prerogative ot 

■Omoka, ifaa-£or(^Ai>rti«r» A<Jw, 41 taA<%. 

* SehwMBAirth, Stmrt t!f4fhca, U. 12 (£.!.). 

* Shooter, Koifin ef yatat, 17. *Scliweiii{biUi, ii. M, 
> Doff Uacdoiwld, 4frieana, 1. 1S7. 

*ZmM, Omgimd^PeruiKm, Foi/ag-,iT. 851). 
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women ; and the Corn-goddess, Maiden or Mother, had to 
admit to the circle of her worshippers the men as well aa 
the wives of the tribe. Hence, though the corn-spirit 
oontinned to be of the sex of her original worshippers, and 
tbongh women continued to play a part in the mjtiiB about 
the goddess as well as in her worship {e^, the maidens who 
carried the ears of maize in Mexico and Peru, and those who 
are represented on Greek monuments as carrying ears of 
com), Btill Demeter took her place with the other deities ; 
the men of the tribe participated in her worship (though the 
youths who figured in tiie Eiresione procession at the 
Pyanepsion had to dress up as women ^), and the EleuaioiaD 
mysteries were open to men as well as to women. 

Political dereloiKnent in early times — to turn to the main 
cause of pdlytbeism — depends on two conditions : first, the 
causes which tend to induce neighbouring conunimities to 
act together and blend together in one political whole, or 
State, must be more powerful than the causes which tend to 
keep them apart ; and next, the causes which tend to keep 
them apart are two, namely, first the tie of blood, which unites 
the members of a community together and marks them ofi 
from strangers, and next the tie of a common worship, to 
whidi none but members of the community are admitted. 
Both these dividing influences must be overcome, if a State of 
any size and political importance is to grow up. In a word, 
in early times polytheism is the price which must be paid 
for political development. The loyalty to the clan and to 
the olon-god, the conviction that the religious community 
formed by the tribe oonstitntes it a peculiar people, is 
essential to monotheism and inconsistent with political 
growth : politically the Jewish State was insignificant and at 
Uie mercy of its neighbours ; at the present day the Jews 
are scattered and form no political community; but they 
retain their original loyalty to the blood-bond and to the 
Qod of tiieir fathers. 

That difTerent tribes would exhibit difTerent degrees of 
attachment to their ancestral faith, different degrees of 
jealousy for their clan-god, follows from the variety of 

' mri yvnimt t^niKuriiirti, Pbntini, BibliM. a. S3fi, p. 3113 ; Kumhudt, 

tr. F. K. aid. 
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human nature. Bnt when the first step towards polTtheism 
has been taken, when onoe the tribe's worship has been 
finally divided between the totem and another deity — though 
this does not take place probably without many relapses, by 
the process of syncretism, into the old custom of a single 
sanctuary and a single totem to a single tribe — the develop- 
ment of polytheism is easy and rapid ; the need for friendly 
relations with all the natural forces by which man's fortunes 
are or can be supposed to be affected is so great that one 
after another all are gradually brought within the circle of 
his worship. But this is a process which cannot take pUce 
without afiecting the nature, character, and position of the 
gods. For instance, the original clan-god was omnipotent : 
tiie worshipper appealed to him in any and ereiy need, with 
confidence that he could, if he so willed, save him. But 
when, by the fodon of several oommimitiee, the members of 
the new State found themselves the worshippers of several 
omnipotent gods, some adjustment of their relations was 
neceesary. That adjustment often took the form of a 
division of labour, and we can see clearly in some cases how 
a god oi^inally all-powerful would come to be a merely 
departmental god. In the view of early man war is a holy 
function : before goii^ into battle, eaorifioe is offered to the 
olan-god, the warriors are consecrated to him and are placed 
under the taboos ordinarily imposed on those who are in 
direct and special communion with the dan-god. Whether 
the dan-god be an animal totem or a vegetation spirit, or 
what not, he is all-powerful, and only ezerotsee this power of 
protecting his warriors by the way, so to speak. But if of 
several toibes uniting in a political federation one is dis- 
tinguished for its success in war, the inference inevitably 
will be t^t its god has special powers of conferring victory 
in war ; and the other clans federated with it will worship its 
god more especially and rather than their own in time of war. 
Thus a god who, like Mars, was admittedly in the beginning 
a v^^tation spirit, may end by becoming the war-god of a 
nation. Again, the sawed trees ' and sacred stream ' of a holy 
place are habitually used as orades ; and if some satsed 
place for some reason or other gains repute as a place for 
> BobiTtwn Smith, BOitiM i/tlu SimttM, IH. * Op. tU. IS7. 
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onuileB, the god of the spot may, like Apollo in Delphi, come 
to be epeciallj the god of divinatioii and of prophecy. 

It may perhaps be thought that if Mars was, aa is now 
generally admitted, originally a vegetation spirit, he must 
also originally have been a functional deity, and not an 
all-powerful god ; and ao, generally, that all gods were at 
first departmental or hmctional, and that the conception of 
(onnipotence was only gradnally built up in the history of 
religion. But on the hypothesis that rotation spirits were 
plant totems, this is not aa That at a certain stage of 
development it was ooosideied to be the special business of 
the Corn-mother, or Maize-mother, or Cotton-mother, to look 
after the growth of their respective plants, and see that they 
prospered, is not denied. The importance of the plants to 
man is quite sufficient reason for his requiring a supernatural 
power to tend them, and none was so proper as the spirit 
originally supposed to be immanent in them. And the same 
observation will apply to animftlH of economic importance. 
But obviously the case is difTsrent with plants and animals 
of no vidue to men for food or any othet purpose : man has 
no interest in the multiplication of crocodiles, sharks, snakes, 
and insects, or plants and trees which he can neither eat nor 
otherwise make use of. When, then, he worships the super- 
natural beings immanent in such plants and animals — and 
he does adopt all of them as totems — the purpose of his 
worship is not to secure th^ multiplication, for he has no 
interest therein, and, consequently, the immanent deities 
must be worshipped because of their poesesaioQ of supOTnatoral 
powers other than purely functionaL If the only thing the 
crocodile totem could do was to increase Uie number of 
crocodiles, there would be — to borrow a wcod from the 
Political Economist — a positive " disutility " in his worship; 
Nor would the utility of the butterfly, in that case, be 
sufficient to induce men to adopt it as a totem, as some 
tribes do. Now, the or^al wild anoestors of our domestic- 
ated plants and animals did not differ in any obvious way 
from other wild animals and plants : the savage could not 
foresee tJbat the oyster would and the turtle would not oome to be 
cultivated ; and if he adopted them both as totems, it was not 
in order to eat them, for he adopts, in the same way, plants 
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and aoinulH which he cannot eat, and moreover the totem- 
plant or animal is precisely the apeciee which he abataina 
from eating. In fine, he worshipped plant totems for the 
same reason aa he worshipped animal totems, and he 
worshipped totems which eventually turned out to possess 
economic utility for the same reason as he worshipped those 
which eventually proved to have none ; and that reason was 
that he beheved them to be aupematural beings poeaessing 
the power to protect him from all dai^era, and to confer on 
him all bleesii^. That eventually the prayers which he 
addreaaed to the Corn-spirit or Maize-spirit came to be 
mainly prayers for good crops, was due to the various eausea 
which we have already su^ested : the growth of polytheism 
led to a division of labour amongst deities, the economic 
unportance of food-[Janta made their multiplication a matter 
of espedal desire, and the s|atit immanent in tbem, being 
thor life, naturally came to be considered to be the spirit 
that made tbem grow. But even bo there are dear traces 
enough in late times that the v^etation spirit, though mainly 
ooncemed with v^^tation, otmtinued to exercise other powers : 
the tree-spirit of the Lithuanians had control over rain and 
sunshine,' and amongst the northern Europeans generally the 
v^etation spirit brought blessings of all kinds, and not 
merely prosperity to the crops.' [Hierefore also the general 
supernatural powers exercised by Demeter, Dionysus, Chioo- 
mecoatl, etc., may have been inherited and not extended to 
them in late timee on the analogy of the other gods of the 
pantheons to which they belonged. 

But when once the coneeptioD of departmental deities 
had been developed by polytheism, it extended widely. The 
animistic belief that everything was a living being, and the 
root-conception of totemism, that thii^p are united in kinds 
as men are united in kins, was combined with the new idea 
that the spirit immanent in any apecies of beings or class of 
things had the functional power of promoting the utility of 
that class. Hence a large number of new, minor deities, 
whose co-operation man must secure. That worship was 
necessary for this end was self-evident. That the worship 
of the new deities should be modelled on that of the old wae 
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inevitable. But to UBderstaud the diffioult^ in the way of 
extending the old nilee of worship to cover the new instances, 
some explanation is required. In the earliest form of 
sacrifice a theopbany of the totem-god was procured by 
dashing the blood of the totem-animal on the altar-stone: 
the victim was the god, the blood was the life, the spirit of 
the speciee to which the animal belonged. No invocation, 
therefore, was required, no naming the god was necessary ; 
the god had do name, indeed, and the only god who could 
pass into the altar was the spirit immanent in the animal, 
that ia to say, the totem-god of the clan. To thia day, 
snrviTalfl of this state of things may be found : the Kureks 
at irregular times slaughter a reindeer or a dog, pat its head 
on a pole facing east, and, mentioning no name, say, " This 
for Thee ; grant me a blessing." > But when polytheism 
grew up, when one clan worshipped several gods, it would be 
necessary to distinguish. Especially, when the same animal 
might be offered to diflerent gods, would there be nothing to 
guarantee that the right god passed into the altar. Hence 
the advantE^ of having different names for the different 
gods, and the custom of invoking a god by his name before 
slaying the victim that was intended for him. Those who 
did not know the name of the god could not ofier bim a 
sacrifice, oonld not enter into communion with him, conld 
not gain his ear for any prayer. Hence the profound and 
succeesFul secrecy with which the name of tbe tutelary 
deity of Bome was guarded, that no foe might induce him 
to abandon Rome. Finally, we may note that savages 
generally believe that knowledge of a man's name confers 
power over the man himself; a man's name — or, for that 
matter, a god's name^is part of himself in the savt^je's 
opinion, and consequently, just as hanging clothes on a eacred 
tree places the wearer in contact with the divinity of the 
tree, just as writai^ a name on temple-walls puts the owner 
of tbe name in continual onion with the deity of the temple, 
BO for early men tbe knowledge, invocation, and vain repeti- 
tion of the deity's name oonatitatea in itadt an actual, if 
mystic, union with the deity named. 

To return to onr minor and departmental deities, of 
■ BMtiuk, Dtr JUmwft, ii. 109. 
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whom the Soman Bi Indigetes are the most remarkable 
example, it is clear, first, that for the worship of theee 
generic deities it was essential that their names should be 
known, and second, that, when known, the mere repetition of 
thdr names would be an act of worship sufficient for the 
purpose, though not, of course, ezcludiog sacrifice as well, if 
it were deemed advisable. Hence in Rome the pontifioes 
kept registers (indigitamenta) of the names of all these Di 
Indigetes. From what is said b^ writers quoting bom 
or basing themselves on Yarro, who had access to the 
indigitamenta, it seems probable that there were four classes 
of these functioniU deities: the first consisted of those in- 
dwelling in articles of food, olotiiing, and other necessaries of 
life, end the second of those in certain parts of houses 
(door, hinge, threshold, etc.) ; but the other two classes are 
the most interesting, because the di comprised in them are 
all immanent, not in material things, but in processes — the 
various processes, (1) of fanning, (2) of human life — and 
they showed that the Roman had reached the conclusion that 
an3'thing whatever to which a dass-name could be given had 
a real existence, afTording a sphere for the function of a 
spiritual being. Example of tH Indigetes are the spirit of 
sowing (a satione Sator), harrowing (ab oocatione deus Occator), 
dunging (a stercoratione Sterculinius), of doors (Forculns a 
foribns), hinges (Cardaa a cardinibus), of the threshold 
(Limentinus), of talking (Locntius), of the cradle (Cunina), 
etc The most probable derivation of the word indigea is from 
indu (cf. ivhov and indu-percOor = im-perator) and ag (the 
stem of agere), in the sense of the god that acts, manifests 
himself, or is immanent in a thing. 

But though it is the Di Indigetes of Rome with which 
we are most familiar, it is not to be inferred that it was in 
Borne alone that polytheism worked with disintegratiDg efieot, 
and produced these functional deities. We meet wil^ them 
in every quarter of the globe. In A&ica, the n^ro has 
" tutelary deities, each of which is for a special pnrposa 
These also are ioanimata objects, possessii^ indwelling spirits. 
One perhaps watches that no quarrel or division takes place," 
like the Latin Concordia, "another may watch over them 
when dancing or holding a festival, and a third may take 
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care of the druma. Each of theae min or guardian gode has, 
as it were, a special duty." ' To turn to the Hew World, in 
Mexico there were similar gods of black maize, roasted maize, 
banners, metal objects, bucklers, etc' In Asia, we find that 
" the sword was worshipped by t^e Bdjputs ; ... in Bengal, 
the carpenters worship their adze, chisel, and saw ; and the 
barbers their razors, scissors, and mirror ; . ■ ■ the wiiter class 
worship their books, pens, end inkstands. ... In Bombay, 
jewellers worship their pincers and blow-pipe ; carriers worship 
an axe, and market gardeners a pair of scales," ' and so on. 
The corn-sieve is sacred in India, as was the mydiea vanrnis 
laccki in Qreece ; and the worship of the plough, which is 
carried on still in India, and used to be practised by the 
ancient Teutons, survives in England in the customs of 
Plough Monday. This kind of worship, therefore, sometimes 
called fetishism, so far from being the origin of religion, is 
later than, and a degeneration from, the original state of 
tilings. 

The last development of polytheism is anthropomorphism. 
This was a stage which had not been reached in ancient Italy 
in historic times : before the invasion of that country by the 
anthropomorphic gods of Greece, the Italians neiUier con- 
ceived theii many gods to have hiunan form, nor had 
human-shaped idols, nor imagined their gods to marry and 
give in marriage. To this stage of religions belief, to 
distinguish it from polytheisms such as those of Greece and 
Mexico, of which the deities are anthropomorphic, and have 
a correspondingly higher degree of personality, the name 
polydsemonism, as it faos been su^eeted,* might be given 
rather than polytheism. At any rate, it is well to bear in 
mind the fact that a people may have many gods, and none 
of them in human form. 

With the effects which anthropomorphism produced on 
the general course of civilisation we have not here to deal : 
it produced and perfected the two forms of art which the 
nineteenth century has been able to appreciate but little, and 
to produce not at all — sculpture and architecture. In 

' EUis, TAi-^ieaJnng Feopla, 86, 87. ' a»h>gun, i. xjti. 

' Crooks, Folt-Lon of S. /ndio, 3QG IT. 
< Jevoni, FlvtartK'i Bomone QitetUoni. 
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religion, anthropomorphism made it poBBible to bring 
polTtbeism into something like a STstem, to bring all the 
gods to dwell together in one OlympiiB, to oi^^anise them into 
a Bodety framed on the model of human society, and to 
establish their relations to one another by means of 
mythol<^. It is therefore of mythology that oar next 
dupter must treat. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

MTTHOLOGT 

Ab long as man ie on the natoral basis of aabsiBteiice, as 
long as he lives oa roots, fruits, and the produce of the chase, 
80 long it takes him the whole of his time to scrape together 
enoi^h food to live on, and prepress is impossible. It is the 
domestication of plants and animals which enables him to 
produce a greater food supply in a shorter time, which gives 
him leisure, sets free a large part of his energies, and gives 
him time to meditate the further appropriation of natural 
powers to his own purposes, and so makes material progress 
possible. The conseqamt Increase of wealth brings in its 
train the institntion of private property. Tins development 
of material civilisation — itself due to religion — reacts upon 
religion. In every onlt there are two tendencies or impulses, 
the mystic and the practical, the need of the blesaiags which 
the snpematural power can bestow and the desire for 
commnnion with tta author of those blessings. The latter 
manifeate itself from the first, as we have seen, both in the 
sacrificial meal and in the sacramental ofTerings, by means of 
which the worshipper seeks to unite himself with the object 
of his worship. But it tended to be obscured, and material 
progress tended to «Di^iasiBe \he practical object of cult, in 
two ways. Polytheism disint^^ted the totem-god and gave 
birth to fonctionsl deities, thus suggesting and fostering the 
idea that as these deities had only one function to perform — 
and that one of material benefit to man — their only function 
was to perform it for man's benefit. At the same time, the 
conception of property was introduced into the relations 
between God and man in such a way that sacrifice tended to 
appear as a bargain in which the latter had so much the better 
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that he got everything and practicall; gave nothing. Thus 
the practical impulse in worship waa gradually exa^erated 
till its absurdity became gross ; and the mystic impulse had 
been thrust into the bac^round until it waa almost entirely 
lost to view. How it came to reassert itself we shall have 
soon to inquire, but we can now no longer delay to reccf;ni8e 
that in rel^on, besides the mystic and practical tendenoieB, 
there is also the speculative tendency, and whereas the 
former manifest themselves in cult, the latter finds expres- 
sion in mythology. It is indeed true that in early religions, 
while it was absolutely incumbent on a man to perform 
exactly and punctiliously the external acts which constituted 
the ritual and cult of the don or state to which he belonged, 
yet " belief in a certain series of myths was neither obligatory 
as a part of true religion, nor was it supposed that, by 
beUering, a man acquired religions merit and conciliated Hm 
bvonr of the gods."' It is also true that there is a 
oon8|HCuous absence of religious feeling from most myths. 
Still it is impossible for us to exdade the oousideration of 
mythol(^.' 

Myths are not like psalms or hymns, lyrical expressions 
of religious emotion ; they are not like creeds or donnas, 
statements of things which must be believed : they are 
narratives. They are not history, tiiey are tales told about 
gods and heroes, and they all have two characteristics : on 
the one hand, they are to us obviously or demonstrably 
untrue and often irrational ; on the other hand, they were to 
their first audience so reasonable as to appear truths which 
were self-evident. Many myths are (or in their original 
form were) designed to explain some name, ritual, or what- 
ever seemed to require explanation : the name of Shotover 
HOI is explained to be doe to the fact that little John once 
shot over it Other myths explain notiiing and point no 

' RobertMn Smith, Jteligimi of the SemiUt, 17, 

* The vim* of mj^holog; in thi» chapter i» that of ■ diaciple of Mr. Andrew 
Ltng ; and tha itadant ii refenwl to Mr. Lang'i artiala on Ujtholi^ in the 
Mnqfclepadia Britanmica, hit ifyfh, Rituat, and Btliftott, ftad hii OiMtom ami 
Myth. The moat cofflprehniaiTt account of ths varioua thaoriM wbich hare 
bain hold on thaiubjeot of mythology fa to be found in Omppe, DU^ieehiaditn 
OviU und Mythtn (the Engliah reader will find a briefer acoount by the preaent 
mitw in tha artiole on M;thdag)> in Chanben'a Sncgel^tctdia). 
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monl : they are tales told for the Bake of the telUng and 
repeated for the pleasure of hearing, like fau7-tale& 

A fundameatal article in the totem faith is that the 
humaD kin and the animal kind are one fleab, one blood, 
memhers of the same clan, bound by the sacted tie of blood 
to raepeot and asaist each other. Then the question naturally 
arises, if the human and the animal members are brothers, 
how ia it that they wear such different shapes ? and the 
answer obviously is that they were not always different : 
once upon a time they were the same, and then something 
occurred to make them different. Thus, " the Cray-fish clan 
of the ChootawB were originally cray-fisb and lived under- 
ground, coining up occasionally throngb the mnd to the 
sorfaoe. Once a party of Choctaws smoked them out, and, 
treating them kindly, tanght them the Choctaw languf^^, 
taught them to walk on two 1^, made them cut off their 
toe-nails and pluck the hair from their bodies, after which 
they adopted them into the tribe. But tiie rest of their 
kindred, the eray-fisb, are still living underground."' In 
course of time, as we have seen, it oomes to be believed that 
the totem^^ is the father of his worshippers, and the 
question again arises, how can human beii^ be descended 
from an animal forefather ? and the answer is on the same 
principle as before. " Thus the Turtle clan of the Iroquois are 
deecended from a fat turtle, which, burdened by the weight 
of its shell in walking, contrived by great exertions to throw 
it off, and thereafter gradually developed into a man."* later, 
again, in consequence of the development of anthropomorphism, 
it comes to be believed that the i»t>per and ordinal shape of 
the gods is human ; and then the belief tiiat the family is 
descended from a god in animal form requires explanation ; 
and the obvious inference is that as the god's real and 
normal shape is human, he must have transformed himself 
temporarily on this occasion and for some especial purpose : 
thus Zeus changes himself into a swan to win Leda, into a 
bull to win Europo. 

In art and ritual the gradual process by which the 
originally animal or v^etation god became eventually human 
in form can be clearly traced, with all the intermediate steps. 

> Fruer, Tateniam, t. ■ md. S. 
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The god appears occasionally on Egyptaan monuments in 
purely aaimal form ; the skin of the animal totem, a branch 
of the god-tree, some actual ears of wheat or maize, are 
worshipped as very god. Then the semi-human nature of 
the god ifl expressed by clothing a human image in an animal 
skin,* or placing a hnman figure (of dough, etc.) on a ta«e, or 
clothing a tree or a sheaf of ears in human drees, or a human 
being in a sheaf or leaves. Then, when the animal or plant 
origin of the god has been altogether forgotten, the god is 
simply " associated " in art with the plant or animal : 
Bemeter wears a garland of wheat-ears, Chicomecoatl carries 
maize-Btalks in her hand, Apollo stands beside a dolphin ; and 
finally, even these symbols are dropped. The same evolution 
is abundantly illustisted in mythology : the Turtle of the 
Iroquois ooiTcsponds to the purely animal form of the 
Egyptian gods ; Zens, who is at one time human and at 
another animal, corresponds to the maeh.4nld, the human 
body with animal head, which is the most common "EgyptiRa 
mode of representing the gode, or bo the half-human, half- 
T^tabte deity represented by a sheaf wrapped in human 
raiment The " association " of a deity with a plant appears 
in the myth of the fied Maize clan of the Omahas, who say 
that " the first man of the clan emerged from the water 
with an ear of red maize in his hand." * Finally, even the 
" asaodation " disappears in the myth of the Fima Indians 
about the maize-spirit : " one day, aa she lay asleep, a rain- 
drop fell on her naked bosom, and she became the ancestress 
of the maize-growing Fueblo Indians." * 

In course of time, the clan may foiget that their animal 
god was their ancestor, and then a fresh reason is required to 
account for the alliance between the human kin and the 
animal kind, and so " some families in the islands Leti, Moa, 
and LakoT reverence the shark, and refused to eat its &eeb, 
because a shark once helped one of their ancestors at sea." * 
Or the clau may remember that it was descended from an 
animal, but — owiag to the general disappearance of animal- 
worship— forget that the animal was a god, in which case 

''A^vui taniitp A/iwrxf^'V Upin (Kiipiio, Pang, vUi. o. 37. 

' Fn»T, op. eil. fl. 

* Payne, N*m IFuU, 1. 114 uoU t. * Fraier, op. eit. 7, 
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" transformation " still appears as a feature in the etory, but 
it is DO longer due to divine agency : " the Kalang, who have 
claims to be considered the aborigineB of Java, are deeceoded 
from A princess and a chief who bad been transformed into 
a dog."^ 

Now, we began by noting that, thoi^h many myths are 
eetiolc^cal, i^. designed to explain something, many are not, 
but are rather like fairy-tales ; and it is evident that we are 
DOW, after starting with the former, rapidly apiH*oachiDg the 
latter class : the transformatdon of the £alang chief reminda 
us of the enchanters and enohantressefl of the Arabics Nighta ; 
the helpful Papuan shark beloDgs to the same order of 
creatures as Aiion's dolphio and the " friendly ftnimfttn " of 
numerous nursery tales. What then are the relations 
between the two classes ? 

To begin with — granted that the tendency to ask the 
reason why, the desire " remm cc^osoere eauaas " (provided 
the things be iDterestbg), is oharacteriatic of man generally 
— it is clear that curiosity would be inevitably aroused by 
the totemiatac beliefe that human beings are descended from 
nnimnla and that H'''''"*^'' help men : some explanation would 
eventually be felt to be necessary, and as a matter of fact 
ezplanatioDS of the kind already illustrated are forthcoming. 
It is clear also that when the beliefs were dead and forgotten, 
the stories which had been invented to account for them 
would, if they survived, t^ /aeto he dissevered from the 
beli^ ; and would now appear no longer as reaaona oc 
explanations, but as statements of facte which occurred 
" once upon a time," — incidents, anecdotes. And, as still 
happens with anecdotes, there was nothing to prevent them 
from being ap[«opriated to (or by) the wrong persoDS : the 
original dolphin-myth was attached to the historic Arion, 
whilst the totem-dolphin, the original of the myth, waa 
absorbed by the god Apollo. But a single incident does not 
make a story. " There was once a man and he was changed 
into a d<^," is not a statement of sufficient interest to live 
long in the memory \ but it may have tile requisite interest 
if either I believe that the man in question was an ancestor 
of my own, or if I know something about the man, other- 
■ Fruer, op, oU. 8. 
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wise, e.g. if I know him as the hero ot other inoidenta. So 
that, granted that the incideiits which oompoee mfthB are 
ezpUnationa which have surviTed the beliefB they were 
invented to explain, we have yet to learn why they oame to 
be grouped t^ether — a point of fitst-rate importance, beoanse 
they would not have enrvived if they had not been combined 
together. We cannot suppose that they were first dissevered 
from the beliefs on which they originally depended for their 
existence, and then were subsequently combined so as to 
obtain a renewed existence, because they wonld probably 
have peiished in the interval We must thn^ore suppose 
that tbey were combined into tales ere yet the beliefs or 
institutions which gave them their first lease ot life had 
perished. This means that the various parts of one 
institution, for instance, must have had each its separate 
explanation, and that these explanations were combined into 
one whole, the unity of which corresponded to the onity ot 
the institution. An illustration will make this clearer, and 
we will choose one which shall serve to remind us that the 
relations ot men to tbear totem-animal and to their animal 
kindred are not the only things for which early man required 
an explanation, and are not by any means the only source 
of the incidents to be found in myths and tairy-tales. 

Ceremoniee may continne to be perfoimed as a matter 
of custom and tradition long after their original purpose 
and object have been foigotten ; but they will not continue 
to be performed nnlees some reason or other is forthcoming, 
and nsoally the reason which oommenda itself is some 
inference from the nature ot the ceremony itself, which is 
indeed an incorrect inference but is so easy and so readily 
understood that various people can arrive at it for themselves, 
and all can appreciate it at once. The explanations which 
thus come to be given of religious ritual form an important 
class of (etiological myths, and have the further interest for 
us that they afford instances ot myths which from the 
beginning were tales and not merely single incidents : a single 
rite might consist of a seriea of acts, each of which demanded 
its own explanation ; and the unity ot the rite might produce 
a unity ot interest and action in the resulting myth. For 
an instance we must obviously turn to a complex ritual, and 
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we will take the ritual which reanlted from the syncretism 
of the wine-god Bionysns and a v^tation spirit It is 
probable that the festival of Dionysus at Thebes and elsewhere > 
b^an with a procession in which a branch, or something else 
originally repreBcmtative of the v^etataon spirit, was carried 
roond the cultivated fields adjacent to the city, in the same 
way as the ears of maize were carried at the feast of the 
Mexican Chicomeooatl, or branches by the European Aryans 
generally on similar oocaeions — the purpose being the same 
ID all cases, namely, to place the crops under the blessing of 
the v^etation spirit. The branch or image or what not 
was carried by a man dressed up as a woman, just as the 
tipetruivv was carried by youths dressed up as women — 
perhaps, as previously hinted, because the worship of the 
v^tation spirit was originally confined to women. This is 
&e first act of the ceremony : the carrying of the symbol of 
the god by a man dressed as a woman. Then, by a custom 
common in Europe and exactly paralleled in Meuco, a homan 
figure was attadied to the top of a tree- trunk previously 
felled and prepared, and the trunk was hoisted by ropes into 
an upright pontion. This, as we have seen, is an indication 
of the presence of the anthropomorphic v^tabion or tree- 
spirit in the tree.' The image was then pelted with stones 
until it fell, when it was torn in pieces by the crowd of 
women celebrating the festival Stoning was the mode 
adopted of killing first the animal and afterwards the plant 
tot«n, because by means of it the whole community could 
share jointly and equally in the responsihility of killing the 
god. In the third and final act of the ritual, the woman 
who in the scramble secured the head of the imE^e raced off 
with it, and nailed it to the door or roof of the chief house 
of the town or of the temple, just as the branch is fastened, 
after its procession round the fields, to the door or roof of 
the landlord's house, in northern 'Europe, and just as the 
ttptatmni was similarty attached to the temple of Apollo. 
Now there oame a time when the original meaning of all 

' Fot what folloira I >m lugely indebted tc Ht. A. 0. Bather's original 
and ezbangtive paptr on " Ths Problem of tbe Baecha," J<nuiuU of fftlUnie 
SMdia, 18B4, ToL xlv. a 2U-M. 

■ Supra, p. SIS. 
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three parts of the festiTal was forgotten, and the apeotators 
were reduced to their own csonjeotores. The leading tact 
and the etartiDg-point for all attempts at explanation was 
that the festival was in honoor of the god Dionysus, and 
whatever was done or represented in it must be something 
redounding to his glory. Then who was represented by the 
figure on the tree-top which was treated viith such hostility 
and hatred, pelted and pulled to pieces by the women ? It 
must be some enemy of the god, whose destruction was a 
triumph for Dionysus and was therefore oommemoiated in 
this festival The women evidently were on the side of the 
god — must have been his worshippers — therefore the man 
was Ttot one of Dionysus' worshippers. Perhaps that aooounts 
for the opposition between him and the god : he would not 
bow down to Dionysus, whereas the women accepted the god 
cheerfully — the women of a community would be more 
likely to welcome a novelty in worship than the head of the 
family and representative of the old worship. Sut why is 
the man dressed in woman's clothes 1 no man in his senses 
would go about in public dressed up like a woman. No ; 
but it is just (me of the powers of the wine-god that he 
makes men lose their senses — and that may aooonnt, too, for 
the women killing their own kii^, they must have been 
frenzied to do that So there only remain two things not 
dear now, why is the god not represented at his own festival ? 
and what is the meaning of the tree being suddenly hauled 
up erect? Perhaps the god is supposed to he present, 
invisible but directing everything ; and in that case it is he 
who causes the tree-top to rise, after inducii^ his foe to 
mount it, in order that, after exposing him to ridicule, he may 
caose him to perish at the hands of the women of bis own 
family. 

We have only now to fill in the proper nunee in order 
to have the myth of Pentheus which affords the framework 
of Euripides' play, the Baeeha. Pentheus is the king who 
resists the introduction of the worship of Dionjmus,* and is 
consequently bereft of bis senses and led in woman's clothes 
as a laughing-stock through his own town by Dionysus. 

* I aipUinad the nmllM mythB ot Ljonigiu, ElantherK, uid Tirjna in 
mach the time w*7 In FolkLon, Jane 1S91, vol. ii. U. 23S-41. 
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The women of Thebea, headed by Agave, the mother of 
PentheoB, are the women who aocept the god, and become 
mtenada. It ia to enable Fentheoa to spy their worship that 
Dionysos bend« down a pine-tree, sets him on the top, 
and then lets it go. Finally, it is Agave who, with the 
other bacchsa, pelts and palls to pieces her own son and 
carries off his head and sets it on his own palace-gable. 

The tendency of Byncretism to yield myths is not 
confined to Oreeoe. Let us take a pair of instances from 
the New World. Hie Chibchas of New Granada had a 
goddess who dwelt as a serpent in Idke Ignaqne, bnt whose 
name, Bacha@, " simply means ' she who suckles the maize,' " ^ 
ie. she was a maize-mother, a plant totem, from whom the 
Chibchas traced their descent Evidently the worshippers of 
this maize-mother had united their worship with that of a 
clan having an animal, a serpent, for totem ; and the worship 
of the water-spirit bad further been incorporated with that of 
BachnS, wil^ die result that a myth had to be invented to 
account for it all, and was to the effect that " on the first 
day of the world there emerged from its [Lake Iguaque's] 
waters a beautiful woman named Bachu6 or Fuzacbagua 
[ == the good woman], carrying in her arms a child three years 
old. These were the ancestors of the race : when the world 
was peopled, tiiey retnmed to the lake, and disappeared in 
its waters in the form of serpents." * The ^ncretism of a 
maize-goddess and a bird-totem has given rise to the myth 
told hy the Cafiari Lidians, in the district southward of 
Quito. There were once two brothers whose provisions were 
exhausted; "the herbs and roota which they were able to 
collect scarcely sufficed for their anstenanoe, and hunger 
sorely pressed them, nntil two parrots entered their hut in 
their absence and prepared them a meal of cooked maize, 
togethw with a supply of the fermented liquw (chioha), 
which is made by steeping it in water. This happened day 
by day, until at length one of the tdrds was made captive by 
the brothers. When thus oaptnred, it ohanged into a beautiful 
woman, from whom the brotiiers obtained the maize-seed and 
learned the art of cultivating it, and who ultimately became 
the ancestress of the Oafiari nation."' Possibly the maize 
' P»yiM, A»w (ForM, i. *68. * JUd. 'iM. 827. 
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was originally the totem of the women, the parrot of the men, 
of the tribe ; for the cultivation of maize, Mr. Payne adds, " was 
in the earliest times the exclusive task of the women of the 
tribei It is only in a later stc^ that it is shared by the 
men," and then the men would be admitted to the worship of 
the maize-goddess, and the maize totem would be placed by 
the side of the parrot totem, till the worship of the two 
blended in one whole, and required a myth to explain it 

There was a time in the history of man when as yet the 
first tale had not been told, and the very idea of atoiy-telling 
had not yet occurred to his mind. When it did oocor, it 
was probably due to suggestion and not to his own unaided 
invention ; and probably also it was an idea of very slow 
and gradual growth. The explanations which primitive man 
found for the various problems which perplexed him were of 
course, to him, actual facts, not pieces of imi^;ination ; and 
they were mostly single incidentfl, usnally destitute of interest 
except for the community for whom they were originally 
designed — they might and did supply materials for tales, but 
they were not themselves tales. Some of these explanations, 
however, being designed to explain a series of pbeDomena, 
would spontaneoosly form a series of inddente, forming a 
true tale, e.g. as in the case of the myth of Pentbens ; and 
some, as for instance the Cafiari myth, wonld have a charm 
of their own which would win and delight other people 
besides the actual descendants of the bird-mai d en. The man 
whose memory affectionately retained as many of these myths 
as he could gather, and who could repeat them well, would 
always command an audience. When he had told all he 
conld easily remember, the tribute of praise couched in the 
appealing imperative, "Go on I " would stimulate him to 
rack hie memory, with the result that senu-conscionsly he 
might substitute for the original incident or character some 
an^ogous one — the transformation into an animal instead 
of a bird, a god for a goddess, a jealous Hera for an irate 
Dionysus — and when what was first done semi-conscioasly 
came to be done with full consciousness and deliberation, the 
art of etory-telliog would be accomplished. Again, tales 
with a permanent human interest would easily spread beyond 
the limits of the original audience, and so would tend to 
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become detached from the belief or ritual or other iostitataon 
which they were first inveoted to explain. But in such 
circumBtancea statements which were in the first place 
expUnatious of something come themselTee to requiie 
explanation : the Kalai^ chief was truisformed into a dog, 
or a maiden into a bird, but why ? The question was 
ineTitable, and the answer would add a fresh incident to the 
story, a fresh oompHcation to the plot. Further, the answer 
would be sought amongst incidents already familiar to the 
narrator and his audience, or would be framed on the anal(^ 
of one of them. Now, of such incidents there would be 
plenty that had been framed by early man to account for the 
numerous problems which interested him. One such problem 
was raised by taboos: to approach certain persons under 
certain drcumstances, mourners, women, and others, was 
tabooed, but why 7 because once someone violated the taboo, 
and he or the tabooed person suffered a certain dreadful 
thing — in folk-tales the tabooed wife is often changed into a 
serpent or a bird.* Now, deities who confer benefits on man, 
teach him to cultivate maize for instance, frequently disappear, 
when they have completed their beneficent work— sometimes, 
like Bachu^, disappear in animal form. Here we have a 
series of veiy easy " chances " for Uie story-teller ransacking 
his memory : the parrot-maiden who married a human being 
eventually departed as she came in the shape of a bird, and 
so departed because her husband violated a certain taboo. 
Such a story would be interesting even to those who did not 
claim to be descended from the heroine, and were not 
interested in Qte cultivation of maize. It would be interesting 
enough to spread, vimi' voliiare per ora mrvm. And as a 
matter of fact it is the tjrpe of a class of tales found all over 
the world, and known as Swan-maiden tales, from the beet- 
known example, the Arahian Nighi^ tale of "Hasan of 
Baaeorah."' 

The incidents which compose the Swan-maiden story are 
such as have been familiar probably to every race at a certain 
stage of its development, and accordingly — unless we make 
the somewhat arbitrary and certainly unproved assumption 

> Lug, OiHtom amd Myth,'' 7G ff. 

* S«e HutUnd, iSrinm ^ Airy Taiu, ec i. siiil x\. 
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that there was only one race of men capable of telling tales 
— thoae incidents may have been put together in this 
perticiilar combination at any place in the inhabited world. 
Bat it does not follow that this particnUr combination wonld 
be formed by every race which was familiar with the separate 
incidents. The CaOari combination might indeed spring up 
independently in sereral centres, for a number of tribes trace 
their descent to the maize-mother or a cereal goddess, and 
the circnmstances which would lead to a belief in tiie trans- 
formation of the goddess into an animal are fairly common 
also ; and the particular animal might be a bird in several 
cases ; or, if it was a serpent, then we should get a tale of 
the M^Iusine class. But the further incidents of the 
departure of the beneficent deity, and in animal form, and 
that form a bird (or serpent), and that departure in 
consequence of a violation of taboo — though they might 
conceivably have been combined in this particular sequence 
more than once, probably are not, on the theory of chances, 
likely to have come together in this particular form. When, 
then, we find the story with its full complement of incidents 
(or in a form which cleariy postulates the previous existence 
of the full complement) in several different places, we should 
conclude that it has spread to them from its place of origin. 
We have, then, now to consider the problem of the difhision 
of myths. 

One way in which a myth might be diffused is the 
dispersion of the people to whom it was known. The Indo- 
Europeans spread from their original home, wherever that 
was, until they covered Europe and part of Asia ; and if 
they had any tales interesting enough to live, those tales 
may well have been diffused over eJl the area eventuaUy 
covered by the Indo-Europeans. But it is quite certain that 
the circulation of tiioee tales would not be confined to the 
Indo-European public: they would find theii way to all 
peoples with whom the Indo-Europeans had dealings, and 
there would be an international exchange of tales as well as 
of goods. In other words, borrowing is a factor in the 
difFiision of myths as well as tradition. And when we reflect 
that the Oceanic or Malay race has come to extend from the 
Sandwich Islands on the west to Madagascar on the east, and 
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from Formosa on the north to N'ew Zealand on the south, 
we aball be inclined to believe that it may well have exchanged 
tales with the n^p'oea of Africa and the Mongola and Aryans 
of Asia, if not also with the peoples of Central America. 

When, then, we £nd any given myth widely diffused, 
there are three ways in which its diffusion may be accounted 
for, namely, borrowing, tradition, and independent origin. 
Of these three the two latter are of somewhat restricted 
operation. The theory that a myth has originated in- 
dependently in several differeDt places is applicable Hiaiiily 
where the myth is a single incident or simple com- 
bination of two or three incidents ; and where the incident 
or combination is such that it would or might easily 
arise in consequence of the action of causes known to exist 
in the supposed places of origin. Amongst the problems 
which savages speculate on, the cause of lunar edipses is 
one; and a fairly common solutton hit upon ia that tlie 
moon is swallowed by some monster. To postulate 
borrowing or tradition to account for the fact that different 
peoples believe the moon's disappearance to her being 
gradually swallowed up, seems superfluous. Or, again, the 
regularity with which the sun moves along his allotted path 
calls for explanation, and the inference that he does so 
because somebody compels or has compelled hitr is so easy 
and obvious that various people may well have hit upon it 
independently of each other. But when the myth is even 
moderately complex, the theory of independent origin seems 
to become inap^cable. 

The difficulties in the way of applying the tradition- 
theory are so great, that it has almost entirely been given up. 
A story common to several different branches of tiie same 
race may have been inherited by them from their undivided 
forefathers, but it may also have originated after the dis- 
persion, and have spread by borrowing from one branch to 
another long after they bad dispersed bom the original home. 
There is little agreement amongst experts as to what, indeed 
whether any, myths can be traced back to the original home 
of the Indo -Europeans, for instance. As for tracking back a 
myth by the hypothesis of tradition, from the uncerttUn home 
of the Indo-Europeans to the cradle of the bnman race, the 
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attempt is not to be made. Myths that are world-wide are 
either such as by their relative complexity show that they 
have epread by borrowii^, or such as by their absolute 
simplicity show that they may have originated amoi^t any 
race in the earliest stage of culture diaoemible by paheontology. 
That stage was not confined to any one portion of the globe 
—the Stone Age gives ua no clue to the place of man's 
origin on earth. 

There remain two classes of myths to which we have not 
yet alluded, those about the origin of the world and of man, 
and Sood-myths. The myths about the oiigin of man, so br 
as they have any uniformity at all, seem to be constructed 
on the analogy of the totemist's belief about the ancestor of 
his clan : the first man grew out of an animal — " belched up 
by a cow," say the Zulus— or out of a tree, or out of the 
ground like a tree, or out of a rock or mountain. I^e 
cosmogouic myths Include some which r^rd the universe as 
"the hollow of a vast cocoa-nut shell, divided into many 
im^inary circles, like those of mediieval speculation"* — 
these seem to be borrowed ; others r^ard " mAny of the 
things in the world as fragments of the frame of a semi- 
supernatural and g^antic being, hnman or bestial, belonging 
to a race which preceded the advent of man " * — and these 
too are perhaps not above the suspicion of being borrowed ; 
and others, again, credit the totem-anceetor, whether in 
animal or hnman form, with havii^ something to do with the 
construction of the world as known to the particular myth- 
maker. Of flood-myths — as of coemogonic myths — some are 
not native to the peoples amongst whom they are reported 
as having been found, but are due to Christian influences. 
Others have not been derived from European settlers, and 
may he genuine native productions : the mythical descent of 
the tribe from a mountain — e.g. the Babylonian " mountain 
of mankind " — involves the necessity of explaining how the 
ancestor caroe to be on the mountain from which he issued, 
and the savage hypothesis is that he mnst have been 
compelled to go there, and compelled obviously by a flood. 
Others are possibly not myths at all, but traditions of a local 
inundation. 

) Lftng, il<ith, RUwU, and Rtligion, i. 1S4. 'Op.eU.\. 160. 
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Myths, then, it eeema, are in their origin attempta to 
explain things — the phenomena of natnre, the oonstitation of 
the universe, and the descent of man — which in later times 
form the aubject-matter of science and of philosophy. They 
are the fint outcome of the speonlatiTe tendency in masi, the 
first apphoation of the reason and of the edraitific imagina- 
tion to the solntioo of problems which have never ceased 
to engage the attention of man. In a word, mythology is 
primitive man's science and philosophy, and is the first 
ancestor of the philosofAy and science of the modem imxtnt. 
But further, these primitiTe speculaticots on perennial 
problems took Uie shape of narrativee : their common form 
is that so-and-so takes place or took place becanse somebody 
once did such-and-such a thii^. Iliese narratives, relating, 
as facts which took place, what were really only inferences, 
could not be and were not distinguiehed by primitive man 
from the tiaditious of his time which were more or leas 
historic In fine, mythology waa largely primitive man's 
history as well aa his science and his philosophy ; and the 
impossibility of his distinguishing these narratives from 
actual traditions acconnta for the faet that the early history 
of all peoples contains some admixture — greater or less — 
of mythology. Furtfaer, ^;ain, some of tiiese explanatory 
narratives become, as we have seen, tales told for the sake 
of the telling, works of the poetic imagination. Thus 
mythology was primitive man's romance as well as his 
history, his science, and his philosophy. 

Now, explanations of all kinds inevitably take their 
colour and character to a large extent from the character 
of their author : in seeking to account for a person's 
conduct, the uncharitable and unchristian man finds an 
unchristian explanation, and imputes uncharitable motives. 
In astronomy even, allowance has to be made for " the per- 
sonal equation," and modem histories reflect the political 
or personal prepossessions of the modem historian. Poetry 
reflects or rather expresses tiie tone and moiaUty— austere 
or sensual -^^ of the poet ; successful poetry, of the poef a 
generation. Literatnre reveals the religion or want of 
religion of the ago. And this brings us to the relation of 
mythology to religion. 
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The oarratiTee in vhicb primitiive speouktions were em- 
bodied were not merely intellectual azorciBee, not the work of 
the ftbatraot im^ination : they reflect or express the mind of 
the author in its totality, for they are the work of a human 
being, not of a creature posseeaing reason and no morality, or 
im^ination and no feeling. They will therefore exprees the 
morality of the author and his generation; the motives 
ascribed to the heroes of the narrative will be such as actuated 
the men by whom and for whom the narrative was designed ; 
they may be high or low according as the standard of the 
time is high or low, but they cannot be higher than the best 
whieh the auUior could find in his own heart. In the same 
way, than, as the moral tone and temper of the author and 
his age make themselves felt in these primitive speculations, 
so will the religious spirit of the time. In fine, mythology 
is not region. Mythology is not the sonrce of religion, 
thoi^h it is the sounse of ecienoe, philoso[^y, poetry, and 
history. Mythology is no more the sonice of religion than 
it is of mor^ty ; but just as the latter is expressed in a man's 
thoughts — in what ha likes to dwell on and how be likes to 
im^ine himself faring — ^in a man's actions, in a people's 
poetay, so mythology is one of the spheres of human 
activity in which religion may manifest itoelf, one ,of the 
departments of human reason which religion may penetrate, 
snfFuse, and inspira Hence we may expect that the early 
narratives, in which the science and poetry, the history and 
philosophy, of early peoples are embodied, will in different 
peoples differ in religious spirit. For instance, if we grant 
for a moment that the cosmogonies which appear with such 
similarity in early Hebrew and Chaldcean records, were a 
piece of primitive science attempting to account for the 
constitntion of the universe, then we have in them a 
sbiking example of the vast difference between primitive 
narratives which are inspired by the religions spirit and 
primitive narratives which are not so penetrated. The same 
considerations will apply to the various narratives of the 
flood, or to a oomparison of the Paradise of the Book of 
Oeneais with the Babylonians' Garden of Eden or the 
Persian^ Eran Vej. It is the differences in these early 
narratives, not their resemblances, which are important on 
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this viaw. The resemblancee are dne to the human reason, 
which in different places working on the same material comes 
to Bimilar inferences. The difference which distinguishes the 
Hfllffew from all other primitive narratiTee testifies that the 
religions spirit was dealt in a larger measure to the Hebrews 
than to ot^ra peojdes. 

In a previous chapter^ we have seen that primitive 
man starts with a fundamental conviction that there are 
oeoittin things which must not be done ; and the human reason, 
in the endeavour to determine what are the things which 
must not be done, goes as far astray aa it did in its primitive 
attempts to solve the problems of science. Primitive logic, 
at the mercy of the assooiatiou of ideas, tended to multiply 
the number of things forbidden, until man's every step 
in life was entangled in a network of taboo. Some of 
these prohibitiona were required in the interests of man- 
kind, others not; and progress, in this respect, consisted 
in the survival of the fittest of these restraints and the 
rejection of the rest. The share of religion in this proeess 
consisted in what we have called the supernatural sdection 
of the fittest of these restraints : the reUgioos spirit 
rejected those which were repi^nant to tiie religious 
oonsdonsness, and retained those which were essential to the 
moral law and to the conception of " holiness." Now, as the 
human reason, by ite very constitution, was impelled to 
interpret the fundamental feeling that there are certain 
things which must not be done, so it was impelled to 
interpret the phenconena of nature, society, and life, in order 
to furnish an answer to the problems which those phenomena 
sn^ested. And as the restraining and selective agency of 
the rel^oue spirit was required to criticise the interpreta- 
tions put forward by the reason in the one case, so it was 
required in the o^er. Thus, is the primitive pieces of 
science, to which reference was made in the last pan^raph, 
the conspicuous fact is tiiat in the Hebrew narratives there 
has been what we have called a supernatural selection, and 
a rejection of the elements which are inconsistent with 
monotheism and the higher religion of the Hebrews. But 
we can trace the action of supernatural selection even 

' Stgira, p. S5. 
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further, and gain a still further confirtnation of the fact 
that the primitive aoieooe of these early narratiyes was 
the work of the human reason, and proceeded from a 
different source from that whence the religious elements 
in them came. As those features of a primitive hypothesis 
which were repugnant to the religious consciousness were 
rejected by it, so might the whole of such a hypothesis be 
repugnant and be rejected accordingly in toto. The selective 
process could not be confined to portions of a myth ; it would 
inevitably be applied to diacriminate one myth from another, 
and result in the rejection of those which were incon- 
sistent with the particular stf^ of religious development of 
the time. Explanations of the kind familiar in primitive 
science might occur, and be rejected by the mind to which 
they occurred, or fail to obtain any vogue in the community, 
because they were below the spiritual level of the 
community ; or they m^;bt commend themselves to the 
community, but be repugnant to the religious consdonsness 
of the more spiritual members, and be rejected by their 
influence. He result would be twofold : the imagination 
would be more and more excluded from the r^^n of 
speoulatifm which produced the ordinary myths of early 
peoples ; and more and more restricted to the path of 
religions meditation. Now, these two featuree are both 
characteristic of the Hebrew Scriptures : their poverty in 
myths has struck every inquirer ; their richneea in 
devotional poetry is familiar to all 

The extraordinary notion tiiat mythology is religion is the 
outcome of the erroneous and misleading practice of reading 
modem ideas into ancient religions. It is but one form of 
the fallacy that mythoI(^ was to the antique religions 
what dogma is to tJie modem — with the siipendded ft^lacy 
that dc^nu is the source, instead of the expression, of religious 
conviction. Mythology is primitive science, primitive philo- 
sophy, an important constitutent of primitive history, the 
source of primitive poetry, but it is not primitive rdigion. 
It is not necessarily or usually even religions. It is not the 
proper or even the ordinary vehicle tor the expression of 
the religious spirit. Prayer, meditation, devotional poetry, 
are the chosen vehicles in thought and word; ritual in 
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outward deed and act Mytbe originate in a totally different 
peyobological qoarter: they are the work of the human 
reason, acting in aC4M>Tdanc6 with the laws of primitiye 
\ogie ; or are the oatoome of the imaginstion, playing with 
the freedom of the poetic fancy. In neither case are they 
primarily the prodnct of religions feeling: it is not the 
function of feeling to draw inferences. It is for moral 
feeling, or religious, to reject what is alien to it, to penetrate 
what is compatible with it Hence the selective function of 
the reli^us conBcionsness depends npon the sensitiveness of 
that consciousness. Where its sensitiveness was great, only 
those pieces of primitive science survived which were capable 
of being informed by the religious spirit Far different was 
the case with those nations in whom the religious spirit was 
late in waking. The explanations which savi^es invent to 
account for things that ptuuele them are of necessity, like 
their inventors, savage. If, then, a nation advances from 
savagery, through barbarism and semi^barbarism, to dvilisa* 
tioD, and if the myths which were invented in the sav^e 
stage are not rejected by the reUgions consciousness, bat 
continue to live, in virtue of their connection with the 
institutions which also are transmitted from the earher to 
the later stages of the national life, the result will be that 
a civilised generation will find itself saddled with myths 
that attribute to the gods actions of a savage, inational, and 
even disgusting description. Philosophers like Plato, then, 
may argue that tales of this kind, which cannot be true 
and must be demoralising, ought to be thrown overboard 
altogether ; but the majority of people, to whom these tales 
have been taught as part of their traditional religion, can- 
not cast them away in this fashion. At the same time they 
cannot accept them wholly and literally. A via media, 
therefore, has to be sought, and this via media has always 
been found in all^^ry : the obvious meaning of the mytiis 
cannot be the true one, but they must have some meaning, 
therefore they most contain a bidden meaning, intentionally 
concealed by the authors of the myth. This was the ex- 
planation given of Sanskrit mythology in early times in India, 
and of Qreek mythology by Anaxagoras and Empedocles in 
Greece and by the Stoics of Rome. 
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The aesumptioD at the baee of all forms of the alle- 
gotioal theory is that in early times there existed a clasa of 
pbilosophen teft(^ing profound philosophy, and conveying it 
in the form of fables. Now the exiBtence of Uiis caste of 
philosoidiers, if it is a historic fact, ought to be capable of 
being demonstrated in aocordaoce with the ordinary canons 
of hifltorioa] criticism ; and it is Lobeok'e contribution to the 
science of mytholt^ that he proved, once and for all, the 
entire absence of any proof, or even preemnpUon, in favour 
of the historical existence of these philosophers. Siooe 
Lobeck's time — his Afflaophamua vaa published in 1829 — 
the application of the theory of evolution to the adenoe of 
man baa enabled ua to trace back civilised peoples through 
the Iron Age and the Bronze Age to the time when their 
ancestors had only flint implements, and were unaeqoainted 
even with the rudiments of ^ricnlture. At the same time 
t^e study of savages still in the Stone Age baa revealed the 
fact that not only are ^e implements made and used by 
them the same all over the world, but that the institutions 
and conceptions by which they govern their lives have an 
equally strong resemblance to one another. The presumption, 
therefore, that our Indo-European forefatlierB of the St(me 
Age had beliefs and practices similar to those of other 
peoples in tiie same stage of development, is vary strong ; 
and it is confirmed by the fact tlutt amongst the most 
backward members of civilised communities, amongst those 
classes which have made relatively little advance in civilisa- 
tion, folk-lore discovers abundant traces of superstitions 
which find exact analogues in savage customs. For the proof, 
however, that the irrational elements in the mythology and 
folk-talea of civilised nations — the taboos and metamorphoses, 
the incest and bestiality — are survivals from savagery, we 
must refer the reader to the works of Mr. Andrew Lang, 
mentioned at the beginning of tiiis chapter. 

That the all^ory theory of mytholc^ survived to the 
present century, until it received its deathblow from Lobeck, 
was due partly to the bdlef that the inner, esoteric meaning 
of the myths was taught to the initiated at the Eleusinian 
and other mysteries by the priests, to whom it was handed 
down by their predecesaors, the inventors of this mode of 
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teaching. This belief, which we shall have to examine 
ehortly, derived considerable sustenance from two fallacies. 
One was based on the illicit importation of modem ideas 
into ancient institutions: it was naturally but enooeously 
inferred that because in modern religions great stress is 
laid upon what a man believes, the same importance was 
ascribed to this side of religion in ancient times, whereas 
" the antique religions had for the most part no creed ; they 
consisted entirely of institutions and practice&" ' Hence, 
then, the first fallacy, that of believing that the business of 
the ancient priest was to teacfa. There was no authoritative 
dogma for him to teach, and as a matter of fact he did not 
teach. The other fallacy consisted in the assumption that 
mythology was the work of the priests — which is but a form 
of the wider and coarser fallacy that rel%ion is the invention 
of priestcraft 

It seems, therefore, to be desirable that, before resuming 
the direct thread of our ai^nment, and showing how the 
mystic tendency, obscured under polytheism, was revived by 
the mysteries, we should indicate ^e pUce of the priest- 
hood in early religion, and show that it was not the priest 
that made religion, but religion that made the priest. 

> BobartMU Smith, XMyion <jfttia Semite*, IS. 
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CHAPTER XX 

PKIESTHOOD 

Is all early religions, priesta are marked off from otber 
worshippers, partly by what they do, and partly by what 
they may aot do ; and there is so much agreement between 
tlie different leligiona on both points, that we obviously 
have to do with the efTeeta of a cause or causes operating 
uniformly in all parte of the world. At the same time there 
are certain features of the priesthood which, though they 
recur in various religions, are not uniformly present in all : 
they are not essential parts of the antique conception of 
prieethood. It is clear, therefore, that any general theory 
on the subject must account for both the uniformity in 
certain characteristics and the want of uniformity in the 
other characteristics. The general cause which a theory 
postulates must be such that its operation would produce 
the complete uniformity of the one class and the only 
partial uniformity of t^e otJier class of features. 

The most important point in which only partial imiformity 
prevails is tenure of office. Some priesthoods are annual, 
some tenable for five years, some for twelve, some for life ; 
of some the tenure is terminable on certain contingencies; 
others are hereditary. Sometimes priests form an order 
apart, and in that case the order in some places consists 
of priests appointed for life, sometimes of hereditary priests. 
In one country there may be only one form of priesthood, 
e.g. an order of hereditary priests as in Israel, or an order 
of priests chosen for life, as amongst the n^proes of the Gold 
Coast. In another, life-priests, annual and quinquennial 
priesthoods, and priesthoods terminable on certain con- 
tingencies, may all exist side by side, as, e^., in ancient Greece. 
And the tenure of even hereditary priesthood may be made 
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termiuable — as far as the individual is concerned — on certain 
contingencies, or on attaining a certain age, e.g. manhood ; 
for, whereas some priesthoods could not commence before 
manhood, others could only be held before that period. 

Having illustrated the want of uniformity in this feature 
of the priesthood, and having noted that it will require 
exjdsnation, we may proceed to examine the features in 
which uniformity prevailB. First, we will take the fact 
that in all religions there are certain things which priests 
may not do: there may be, there is, a want of agreement 
in detaUs, as to the particular things, but the general 
principle is universal When, however, we come to examine 
the details, we find that, though the particular things which 
are thus forbidden in antique religions vary, they all agree 
in certain points: they are prohibitions which have no 
spiritual value {6.g. the priestess of AtbSnS at Athens might 
not eat cheese*), no ethical import {e^. the prohibition 
of attendance at funerals '), and no practical utility (e^. the 
prohibition of seeing an army under arms ') ; in fine, they 
constitute the " irrational element " in the conditions of 
priesthood, and have exactly the same value for the historian 
as the irrational element of myth has : they indicate that 
the institution has been transmitted to civilised man from 
aaoeetors who were in a lees advanced stage of culture than 
he, and to whom, consequently, these prohibitions appeared, 
when they made them, perfectly reasonable. It is clear, 
then, that any general theory of tiie priesthood must account 
for these prohibitions ; and to be a satisfactory theory must 
account for them aU. The nature of the class of facts 
requiring explanation may be mferred from the summary Mr. 
Frazer gives * of the prohibitions or rules of life observed by the 
Flamen Dialis at Borne ; " they were such as the following : the 
Flamen Dialis might not ride or even touch a horse, nor 
see an army under arms, nor wecu: a ring which was not 
broken, nor have a knot on any part of his garments ; no 
fire except a sacred fire might be taken out of his house j 

< Stnbo, ii. 3S6. ■ Ltv. i. S, xxi. 1-5 ; P1*to, Law*. 947 C. 

'Featiu, 249b, 33 Tor tliB Flamen Dialii, kod Schonnim, AtUiguiUt 
OrMqHM, II. U. 607 for Orwk prietU. 
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he might not touch wheaten flour or leavened bread ; he 
mi^t not touch or even name a goat, a dog, taw meat, 
beans, and Ivy ; he might not walk under a vine ; the feet 
of his bed bad to be daubed with mud ; his hair could be 
cut only by a free man and with a bronze knife, and hie 
hair and nailB when cat bad to be buried under a lucky 
tree; he might not touch a dead body, nor enter a place 
where one was burned ; he might not aee work being done 
on holy days ; he might not be uncovered in the open air ; 
if a man in bonds were taken into his house, he bad to 
be unbound, and the cords bad to be drawn up through a 
hole in the roof and bo let down into the street Hia wife, 
the Flaminica, had to observe nearly the same rules, and 
others of her own besides. She might not ascend more 
than three steps of the kind of staircase called Greek ; at 
a certain festival she mij^t not comb her hair ; the leather 
of her shoes might not be made from a beast that had died 
a natural death, hut only from one that had been slain or 
sacrificed ; if she heard thunder she was tabooed till she 
had offered an expiatory sacrifice." The theory that priestly 
taboos were symbolical of the religious qualifications required 
of the priest, can hwdly be stretched to cover all the tacts. 
It may explain partly why some taboos were retained in 
advancing civilisation ; it cannot exfdain their original imposi- 
tion. We shall have, therefore, to find another explanation 
of their origin. Their abolition it is which is due to the 
religious sentiment, not their origin ; and the same selective 
process which gradually weeded out the irrational prohibi- 
tions permitted the survival of those which could be explained 
as the outward and visible symbols of higher things. 

We now turn from the things which priests may not do, 
to the other feature characteristic of and common to all 
priests in early religions, namely, the things which they do. 
Here, too, in the midst of what at first sight appears to be 
endless variety, we find a principle of uniformity : the priest 
had charge of the ritual of the sanctuary in which he served. 
It was his business to see that the various external acts which 
constituted that ritual were performed in the order and 
manner prescribed by custom. The prescribed details might 
and did vary greatly in different places : thus in Sioyoo a p^ 
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might not be offered to ApbroditS ; in M^ara she was the only 
deity to whom it could be offered. But uniformly the priest's 
ofGce was to draw near to the god and to introduce the 
worshipper to him. The central feature of the priestly 
function, the key to hie position and place in the ritual, was 
that by inviolable custom he and he alone could kill the 
victim wbioh the worshipper broi^ht and on the sacrifice 
of wbioh the worshipper's hope depended of commending 
himself to the god and renewing the bond with him. The 
priest alone dealt (actually or formally) the first and fatal 
blow at the victim : hence his power of rejecting a worshipper 
who brought the wrong kind of victim or failed to fulfil any 
of the |veliminary conditions (of fasting, purification, etc.) 
which the custom of the sanctuary exacted. It is the power 
and duty of dealing the first blow which is univeisally 
characteristic of the antique priesthood ; and as this duty is 
involved with the act of sacrifice which is the centre and 
origin of ancient religious institutions, we may reasonably 
consider that in it we have an indication of the direction in 
which we must look for the origin of the priesthood. What 
was it that caused a primitive community to agree in looking 
upon one particular man as peculiarly qualified or privileged 
to strike the first blow ? 

To answer Uiis question, we must note that in civilised 
communities the priest as a rule only intermediates between 
the god and the worshipper, in the sense that by sacrificing the 
victim which the latter brings he puts him into communi- 
cation with the former, and so enables him to make his 
prayer. The priest may, from his constant attendance upon 
the sanctuary and the zeal with which he looks after the 
interests of the dei^, have, as Ghryses in the IHad has, some 
personal influence with the god \ but, as a rule, in civilised 
times the priest does not himself exercise supernatural powers. 
But to this rule there are exceptions, well established in 
civilised countries and more common amongst uncivilised 
peoples. For instance, a sapematural power of foreseemg 
the future may he exercised by the priest or priestess, who 
is then believed to be temporarily inspired or " possessed " by 
the god. Two instances must suffice for us. In Fiji, " one 
who intends to consult the oracle dresses and oils himself . . . 
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there is placed before the priest a dish of scented oil, with 
which be aaoiotB himself ... in a few miontes he trembles ; 
slight distortions are seen in hia face and twitohing moTements 
in bis limbs. These increase to a violent muscular action, 
which spreads until the whole frame is stroi^Iy convulsed, 
and the man shivers as with a strong ague fit . . . The priest 
is now poesessed by his god, and all his words and actions 
are considered as no longer his own, but ttiose of the deity 
who has entered into him. Shrill oriee of ' It is I [ it is I ! ' 
fill the air, and the god is thna sappoeed to notify his 
approach. While giving the answer, the prieef s eyes stand 
out and roll as in a frenzy ; his voice is unnatural, his face 
pale, bis lips livid, his breathing depressed, and his entire 
appearance like that of a furious madman. The sweat rons 
from every pore, and tears start from his strained eyes ; after 
which the symptoms gradually disappear. The priest looks 
round with a vacant stare, and as the god says, ' I depart,' 
announces his actual departure by violently flinging himself 
down on the mat."^ The other instance is contained in 
Virgil's description of the " possession " of the Sibyl : — 

" Vontum orat sd Uhmd, cum nrgo ' Poaoan bU 
Tempiu' kit i ' deiu, ecoa deus I ' cui tftlia fuiti 
Aola fona anbito non Tultna, non color unna, 
Kon compbe muifer« oonua ; aad pentna uihalum, 

Et rabia fera ooida tamaut ; nuiorqua vidari, 

Kec mortale soiuiia, adflata est numine qnando 

lam propiota dei . . . 

At FhcaU Dondum patiens '""""n'" in antro 

Buclutiu Tatas, mtgoum ai pactors pooait 

EzonnUae deam ; tanto magis ille htigat 

Oa rabidum fera corda domana fingitqna pramendo. " * 

But the Apollo who entered the Sibyl and prophesied 
through her lipe could also in the same way give supernatural 
strength;* and in the oi^astic worship of Dionysus tiie 
worshippers were supposed by the Qreeka to be endowed with 
superhuman physical power by the god on whose body they 
had fed. Amongst savages even more extensive powers are 
believed to be exercised, not temporarily, but permanently, 
by human beings of whom a god baa taken not temporary 

> Williama, Fi/i ikhI On Fi}Uua, i. 224. * ^n. ri. 46 ff., 77 S. 

* Paiu, X. tixii. S, 
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but permanent poesesdon. Thus in Uie Marqueeaa Islands 
there was a olaBB of men who " were supposed to wield a super- 
natural power over the elements ; they could give abundant 
harvests or smite the ground with barrenness ; and they could 
inflict disease or death." ^ In South America, the Chibchas 
had a high pontiff, and "by a long and ascetic novitiate 
this ghostly ruler was reputed to have acquired euoh sanctity 
that the waters and the rain obeyed him and tiie weather de- 
pended on his wiU." ' From Ahioa Mr. Frazer gives a long 
list of kings who are consulted as oracles, and can inflict or 
heal sickness, withhold rain, and cause limine ; and from 
Cambodia be quotes the two kings of Fire and of Water, who 
control those elements respectively ; and i^jain, " the Buddhist 
Tartars believe in a great number of living Buddhas, who 
officiate as Grand Lamas at the head of the most important 
monasteriea" ' In the semi-civilisations of the New World 
" the Uexican kings at their accession took an oath that they 
would make the sun to shine, the clouds to give rain, the 
rivers to flow, and the earth to bring forth fruits in 
abundance," * and the Incas of Fern were revered like gods. 
In the Old World the kings of 'Egypt were deified in their 
lifetime, and the Mikado belonged to the same class of sacred 
potentates, who are (or were) also to be found in Ethiopia, 
Southern India, Siam, Sumatra, Babylon; and of whom 
probable traces were to be found even in Europe. 

Of these wielders of supernatural power, some, it will have 
been noted, are high priests, some kuigs, and some, like the 
Incas of Peru and the kings of Egypt, both kings and high 
priests. This creates a presumption that originally these 
possessors of supernatural power united in their own person 
the functions which afterwards came to be held by separate 
officials : originally there was but one supreme institution, and 
it was only in course of time that the priestly function and the 
royal were separated, and that the one institution became two. 
This presumption is both confirmed and explained by the 
taboos which attach to the institution. Not only priests but 
kmgs are subject to (abooe, and the royal taboos are of the 
same kind as the priestly. To take a parallel which recent 
investigation has made possible, the Flamen Dialis, it will be 

■ Frun. 0. fl. L S8. * Ibid. U. * Ibid. H. *Ibid.i9. 
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remembered, was limited as to the food he mi^t eat or even 
see, as to the garments he might wear ; he might not ride, or 
see work done on holy AajB. Kow, not only was " the Sabbath 
known, at ell events is Aocadian times, as a di«i *^a»tv», 
a day on which certtdn work was forbidden to be done," bat 
" the king himself, it is stated, must not eat flesh that has been 
cooked over the ooalB or in the smoke, be must not change the 
garments of his body, white robes he most not wear, sacrifices 
he may not offer, io a chariot he may not ride." ' In civilised 
communities the restrictions imposed upon both kings and 
priests have nsually decreased in nnmber and dwindled down 
to mere survivals — therein keeping pace with the diminution 
of the sacred powers aeoribed to each. In leas advanced stf^ee 
ci. culture, where high priests and kings each exercise the 
divine powers deputed to them more extensively, the restrictions 
are more numerous and more real ; and both the powers tmd 
the limitations are united and more extensive in the case of 
mlera who are, like the Egyptian, at once high priest and king. 
The parallel between the royal and the priestly office further 
extends to the conditions of tenure — kingship may be hered- 
itary or elective, annual or lifelong, etc. — and, as we shall 
hereafter see, to the manner of consecration. At this point, 
however, our bufdneas is to see how the natural operation of the 
tabooe would tend to differentiate the primitive institution 
into the two separate in8tituti<ms of royalty and priesthood. 

The infectiousness of taboo is such tlut the eneigies of 
primitive society are devoted to isolating the tabooed person 
ta thing. A human being in whom the divine afflatus is 
permanently jvesent is highly taboo, and the most atrii^^t 
measures are taken to isolate him ; and that is the orif^oal 
reason of the restrictions impoeed on priests and kii^ But 
the isolation acts or tends to act in a way not originally 
contemplated : even if it does not lead to the permanent and 
absolute seclusion of the ruler in his palace (as was the case 
with the Mikado and other sacred kings, in Ethiopia, Sabiea, 
Tonqnin, and in Corea and Loat^^ at the present day *), still 
the number of prohibitions to which he is subjected is enough 
(as the taboos on the Flamen Dialis may show) to hamper 
and restrict him in such a way that he is as efTectnally cut 
> SijNW, Mif^ (MHom, 76. ' Q. B, 184, 
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off finun intercourse vith hia subjects and the disofaarge of 
the active duties of kingship as if he were absolutely 
confiaed to his palace. [Hie result is that all real power 
passes out of the hands of a man in such a helpless con- 
dition. For a time the institution of king-priest may endure, 
because there are found men who are content to enjoy 
tiie power without the glory of ruling. But generally the 
pressure of external foes erentoally makes it necessary for 
the king-priest to entrust the oommand of bis subjects to a 
war-king. The office of war-king may be intended to be 
temporary > — annual, or terminable at the end of the campaign 
— but it Qsually results in becomii^ lifelong and frequently 
hereditary.' If the war-king, further, is not content with 
military power, but arrogates to himself the rest of the 
temporal power that originally belonged to the priest-king, 
and then succeeds in toonding a family, the result will be the 
existence side by aide of two institutions — one, the kingship, 
in frttioh the temporal power is centred ; the other, &b 
pontificate, in which the spiritual powers remain.* But tiie 
divinity which hedged in the priest-king was inevitably 
transferred with the bansference of part of his functions to 
the temporal king. Ev^ when the latter was, like the 
Tycoon of Japan, a mere usurper, the same fate eventually 
overtook his descendants as had befallen the Mikado, whose 
functions they usurped : " entangled in t^e same inexMcable 
web of custom and law, they degenerated into mere puppets, 
hardly stirring from their palaces, and occupied in a perpetual 
round of empty ceremonies, while the real business of 
government was managed by the council of state."* When, 
then, the war-king was not a usurper but was duly con- 
secrated by the king-priest, the divine character of Uie 
original office would be likely ^ fortiori to be transmitted to 
the new institution (as in Mexico), wholly or in part. It the 
divine character was transmitted only in such degree titat 
the king was not impeded in fais work, the institution of 
royalty was safe from the dai^er which deprived the original 
institution of half its power ; bat if in a greater degree, then 
some means of evading the hampering restrictionB of the 
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office liad to be found. One Buch means was that adopted 
by the MUcado : it consisted in abdicating on the birth of a 
BOD and doing homage to the child, on whom thus fell all the 
reetrictions, while the father, acting in the infant monaich's 
name, exercised all the power.^ It is in a similar way, we 
may conjecture, that the priesthoods administered by young 
men or children were transferred to them by their fathers ; 
for the rules which would hamper the father in his daily life 
and work could be observed with less practical inconvenience 
in tiie case of the young or infant son. For, it need hardly 
be remarked, the priest, even when temporal power had passed 
to the kii^ship, still retained the divine character, and with 
it tlte incapacity for mixing in the al&irs of daily life, which 
attached to the prieek>king. Thus in Tartary, we find FatJier 
Gmeber saying, " Duo hoc in Eegno B^ee sunt, quormn prior 
Begni negotiis recte administrandis incumbit, et I)ena 
dicitur ; alter ab onmi n^^tiorum extraneorum mole avulsus, 
mtn secretes palatii sni secessus otio indulgens, Numiuis 
inatar adoratur . . . hunc velati Denm verum et vivum, 
quem et Fatrem eetemum et coelestem vocant, . . . adorant." ' 
In this connection we may note it as a further indication 
of the original indivisible unity of the office of priest and 
king, that even when the two functions have come to be 
exercised by different persons there ia a perpetual tendency 
to revert to the old organic unity : it is ndt merely that each 
of the separate offices retains some part of the divine 
character that attached to the undivided office, but tlie 
functions themselves tend to reunite — reverting in their 
unity sometimes to the priest and sometimes to the king. 
If, for instance, the priesthood becomes (or remains) heredit- 
ary, and temporal rulers are appointed ad hoc and from time 
to time, the temporal fnnctdons naturally relapse into the 
priesthood in the intervals (longer or shorter) when no ju<^ 
or war leader is forthcoming. Indeed, even in the latest 
times, the consecration of the king by a priest testifies to the 
original source of the king's office. On the other haod, if 
the kingship becomes hereditary but the priesthood not, 
then, in spite of the existence of priests, priestly functions 
tend to attach themselves to the kingly office ; hence it is a 

' Lx. eit. • Thennot, Diven Foj/ayu, it. 32. 
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very general feature of the kingship in ancient times that 
the king can offer sacrifice, like a priest If this reunion of 
the two functioDB becomes so intimate as to amount to a 
reversion to the Bnoestral oi^janism, so to speak, then the 
same process of fission which originally gave birtii to the 
king will be repeated ; and the tempor^ ruler, whose otBce 
originated in a del^ation of power from the king-priest, 
will himself have to appoint a del^ate to do those warlike 
duties which the sanctity of his office prevents him from 
discharge himself — hy the side of a jSoo-tXc^ we shall find 
a mXi/tap^, by tiie side of the " king " a kerOoga. The 
tendency to reversion, however, which manifests itself particu- 
larly when either of the derived offices is hereditary, may be 
averted without danger to the hereditary principle, if the 
hereditary priest (or king) delates his temporal (or priestly) 
functions to his brotbtt', or other relative and his descendants. 
A farther and remarkable fact which tends to connect 
kingship and priesthood tt^tber, aud to prove their 
common origin, is the common fate to which divine kings and 
divine priests alike were liable: at the end of a certain 
period of time the king bad to commit suicide or was put 
to death. In India, the king of Calicut had to cut his throat 
in public at the end of a twelve years' reign ; so, too, the king 
of Quilacare io South India.^ The divine kings of Meroe in 
Ethiopia could be ordered to die whenever Uie luriests 
chose.* In various parte of Afdca, kings and priests having 
supernatural powers are put to death, sometsmes when old 
age threatens, sometimee when they have developed the 
least bodily blemish, such as the loss of a tooth ; and the 
executioner may be the destined successor of the king. 
Amongst the ancient Prussians, the ruler, whose title was 
God's Mouth, might commit suicide by burning himself in 
front of the sacred oak.' Amongst other peoples * death 
seems not to have been insisted on at all unless drought or 
pestilence or other calamities occurred. But even so, a 
difficulty was found in obtainii^ persons willing to take 
office. In Savi^ Island, " of old they had kings, but as they 
were the h:^h priests as well, and were snppoeed to cause the 

■ Fnzer, O. B. L 221. ■ Ibid. SIS. 

*Ibid. 223. < E.U. tha S«edM, Md. 47. 
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food to grow, die people got angry ^th them in times of 
seatoity, and killed them, bo the end of ib was that no one 
wiahed to be king." ^ On the other hand, it Lb clear that 
peoples who wished to retain the institutioii of kingship 
would have to give up requiring suicide of the king. The 
requirement, however, would not have been made in tiie first 
instance if Uiere had not heen a very powerful motive — 
whatever the motive might have been — for T^itVing it ; and 
the motive operated gainst the abolition of this condition of 
holding royal offioe, as also it must have operated in indudog 
the occupants of the office to comply with it Eventually 
die coudUtion was evaded. Amongst the Western Semitea, 
in Babylon, the tenure of offioe seems to have been annual — 
the original term, as we shall hereafter argue — and at the 
end of the year the king was put to death. In course of 
time die community seem to have ooniented to an evmsicHi : 
when tiie time for execution oame, tbt king abdicated, and a 
criminal was allowed to reign in his stead for five days, at 
the end of which time the criminal was executed and the 
king resumed his throna' Elsewhere the king abdicates 
annually, and a temporary kii^ is appointed but is not 
killed, he is only subject to a mock execution.' In two 
places (Cambodia and Jambi) the temporary kings come of a 
stock believed to be akin to the royal family.* Sometimes 
the mock king is not appointed annually, but once for all 
for a few days at the beginning of the reign, which seems to 
indicate that in this case the custom of annually execntiDg 
a substitute tor the king bad given way to the practice of 
execntiiig one, once for ail, at the accession of the king. 
Finally, it is sv^gested by Mr. Fraser that a criminal would 
probably not at first have been accepted by the community 
OS an adequate substitute : hence possibly the original substitute 
was the king's firstborn son.' The {oactice of sacrificing the 
firstborn to the gods is well known. 

It seems probable that originally the offioe of divine 
priest-ldng was hdd tor a year, because in that case the 
difficulty and cruelty of insisting on the fulfilment of Qm 
condition of tenure would naturally lead to an extension 
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firab to Bome d«fimtd period, as for instance to twelve years 
(or, since as some prieetboods were qoinquennial, perhaps to 
five years), then (or life, provided that natural death was not 
allowed to interfere with the suicide or execution which was 
in t^e bond. To prevent this last contingency, some peoples 
made the appearance of the first indication of old f^, 
the first physical blemish, a sign for execution, and to Wie 
end a physical blemish in a priest was widely deprecated : 
" eacerdoe ncm integri corporis quasi mali ominis ree vitands 
est"' 

It seems, then, that the functions habitually performed by 
the priest in the oivilised states of ancient times, and the 
powers which he exercised less frequently, and the restrictions 
which were laid upon him, were all inherited by him from bis 
predecessor the divine priest. It seems also that the similar 
refltrictionB and the similar sanctity of the ordinary king of 
bistorio times were inherited by him from his predecessor the 
drvine king. And the existence of these divine priesta and 
divine kings — ^in all qoarters of the globe, as the instances 
accumulated by the learning of Mr. Frazer show — points to 
the fact tjiat in the early history of the race, in patriarchal 
timee, each wandering community of fellow-tribesmen had 
over it a person who was in some sense divine, both priest 
and king, and whose death, voluntary or imposed, at the end 
(rf a year, was regarded by the commonity and accepted by 
the victim as imperative in Uie highest interests of the com* 
mmiity. We have therefore to inquire why this was believed ; 
and it is only proper that we should b^in by stating Mr. 
Frazer's answer to the question. 

Mr. Frazer thinks that men h^;an by believing them- 
selves to be possessed of magical powers, and consequently 
that the distdnction between men and gods was somewhat 
blurred — apparently that it was difScuIt or impossible for 
primitive man to tell whether a certain person, his own ruler 
in this case, was a very great magician or a god. Further, 
apparently the primitive community seem to have come to 
the conclusion that their chief was a god, and that, having 
got hold of a god, it was desirable to retain him for purposes 
of Uieir own. But the god might grow old and feeble, which 

■ Senooa, Controe. So in Hsiioo, Sahigan (pp. S2 and 97 of the FrBDoh trans. ). 
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would be a pity^ and be might die and bo slip through their 
hands alb^ther. Both miBfortDnea, however, could be 
averted hj inducing his soul to migrate into another healthy 
young body. This was effected by killing the god : his soul 
then had perforce to leave its old body, and by some means, 
not quite clear, it was supposed to enter the body of the 
murderer, who thus became tiie new god. Eventntdly, how- 
ever, according to Mr. Frazer, men learned to distingaiab 
between magio and religion, and then they placed their faith 
in the former do longer, but in prayer and sacrifice — not now 
deeming themselves indistinguishahle from gods. 

The doctrine that magio ie prior to, or even in origin 
coeval with, religion has already failed to win our assent,^ 
and we have also argued that the idea of mao's coercing the 
gods for his own ends belongs to a different set of thoughts 
and feelings from those in whidi religion originates, and must 
be later in point of development, because gods must exist first 
before coercion can be applied to them.* We do not, there- 
fore, propose to repeat our argniaents on the general qnestion 
of the prionty of religion or magic. Nor do we propose to 
traverse the statement that divine power can be transmitted 
by the person who possesses it to someone else. What we 
are here concerned to show is that, apart from these questions, 
there is evidence to show, first, that these kings and priests 
were not gods, and, next, that the divine powers they possessed 
were not native to them and inherent in them, in virtue of 
their ou^c, bat communicated to them or derived by them 
from the gods. 

This may take us a step further towards the answer to 
the main qnestion of this chapter, namely, how and why did 
the oommnni^ come to r^ard it as the privilege or duty of 
some (me particular member to exercise the priestly function 
of dealii^; the first and fatal blow at the sacrificial victim ? 
To answer that it was because that person was the chief of 
the tribe, will not advance us much now that we recognise the 

' Supra, p. 177-*. 

■ If it be ugned that the nugicat mwni of cotrcion may h&TB eiUtad bafon 
the goda did, we miut refer the reader again to our attempt to show that all 
(ocb tnagie la derived tnm, oi rather a distintioii or parody of, the wonhip of 
the god*. 
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ori^bal unit; of the kingly and the priestly ofiBce : the king 
was the person who exercised the priestly fonctioD, and the . 
priest was the person who discharged the kingly office. In 
other words, we have seen how kings oame to exist, aoA how 
priests came to be : our problem now is how did a man oome 
to be king-priest ? Not by inheritance, because the office 
was originally annual, and was terminated by the death, 
volontary or impoeed, of the king-priest at the end of the 
year. Nor by election, because the office was open to anyone 
who chose to take it wiUi the penalty attached — hence it 
died out in some cases for want of volunteers. Mr. IVazer'a 
solution apparently is that it was originally the greatest 
magioan, or, what in coneequence of the primitiTe incapacity 
to distinguish between men and gods comes to the same 
thing, a god. We have therefore to inquire whether the 
divine priests and kings were gods or indistinguishable from 
goda. 

To b^in with, it will be conceded that the Sibyl, who 
temporarily possessed supernatural knowledge, was distinguish- 
able and distinct from ApoUo who " possessed " her ; the 
worshippers of Dionysus, who were endowed with superhuman 
strength, difierent from the god whom they worshipped. Hie 
more extensive powers of causing food to grow which were 
exercised in Sav^^ Island by the king — until die office fell 
and remained vacant — were exercised by him as high prieet, 
and therefore he too seons to be a priest as distanct from a 
god. And Father Qrueber spoke of the Lama as " veltUi Denm 
veium et vivum," and says " numinis in^ar adoiatnr." Now, 
in Mexico, where the priest was allowed to evade the violent 
death which attached to his office, on condition that he found a 
substitute (a war-captive), the distinction between the human 
victim and the god was always steadily preserved, in spite of 
the fact that for the year preceding the sacrifice the captive 
was dressed in the i n si gnia of the god and styled by the name 
of the god, just as in Qreece the priestesses of the LeukippideB 
were themselves called the Lenkippides.' Thus Father Aoosta 
says : * They tooke a captive snob as they thought good, and 
afore they did sacrifice him vnto their idolls, they gave him 
the name of the idoll, saying, he did represent the same idoll. 
I Fan*. III. xvi. 
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And during the time that this repreaentaticHt lasted, wfaicb 
mu for a yeere in some feasts . . . they rererenced and 
wonhipped Mm in tiie same maner as the proper idoll ; ■ ■ ■ 
the feast being come and hee growne fatte, they killed him, 
opened him, eat him, roakiDg a sotempne sacrifice of him." > 
nie presoroption therefore is that the Soath Indian king in 
Qniiacare who at the end of twelve yeais of reigning had to 
kill hioieelf in public, in front of ao idol, and who " performed 
this sacrifice to the idol and undertook this mai^rdom for 
love of the idol,"* like the Aztec victim, "did represent the 
same idolL" But though most or all of the Aztec deities had 
hnman representatives of the kind described, the distinction 
is always maintained between the human " image," as he was 
called in Mexico, and the actual idol or god to whom and 
before whom he was sacrificed. And the Mexican idea 
doubtless was all that waa intended by the king of Iddab 
when he told the English officers of the Niger Expedition 
with unintentional offenaivenees : "God made me after His 
own image ; I am all the same as God ; and He appointed me 
a king." * At any rate his concluding words do not lend 
much support to Mr. Fnuer's theory that it is by being 
magicians that men come to be divine kings and priests. On 
the contrary, tiiej constitute an explicit statement of the 
king of Iddah's ooDBCiousneee that his sacred office was 
bestowed upon him and bia powers delegated to him from 
above. Now, this belief, that the divine spirit can and does 
enter into men and fill them in a greater or leas de$;ree, is 
aniversaL On t^e truth of the belief the historian has not 
to tnY>nounce : he has only to note that the universality of 
the oonscionsnese, if it cannot demonstrate, neither can it 
impair, the tmtb of the belief. Nor does it follow that, 
because mui has often mistaken the conditions under which 
the Holy Spirit descends upon man, or the tokens of its 
manifestation, therefore the belief is untrue. The belief in 
the universality of causataon is none the less true because 
particular things have been and often are supposed to stand 
as cause and effiact to eaoh other and are not really so related. 

' Acoata, Hi^ory qf tk« India (Otmuton'a truulation in the Hkklujt 
SocietT'i edittou, U. 83B). 

'Q.B.1221. i/Mi.42. 
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The gacrificial and Bacramental meal, which from the 
beginiung has been the centre of all religion, has from the ' 
b^inning also always been a moment in which the coDSdooB- '. 
nees has beeo present to man of communion with the god of 
bis prayers — without that cooscioomesB man had no motive 
to continue the practice of the rite. In the beginning, i^;aiD, 
the aaciamental meal required, for the annnal renewal of the 
Mood-covenant, that the woishipper should partake of the 
body and blood of the victim : this participation was the 
condition and cause of the commnnioation of spiritual and 
supernatural protection to the worshipper against the saper- 
natnral dangers by which primitive man was surrounded. It 
was by drinking the blood of eacrifioo that the prieetess of 
Apollo in Deiraa obtained &9 power of prophecy and became 
" possessed " by the god.* Amongat the Scandinavians a 
blood-offering gave even the sacred altar-stone the power of 
prophecy;' and the Balonda and Barotee have a similar 
" medicine " with which they can make images of wood and 
olay prophesy.' But the blood or the fat of the victim or tixo 
oil obtained tiaia it might be B|ainkled or smeared on the 
altar^stooe or on the lintel of a bouse to indicate tiie presence 
and protection of the god ; and in the same way Uie oil osed 
in the consecration of the kii^ indicated that it was not in 
virtue of his own merits — still leas of bis magical powers — 
but of the entry in him of the divine spirit that "divine 
right" was bestowed upon him and that he became king. 
Again, it was of the eMn of the victun that the first idols 
probably were made: the Euriles make their idob by wrap- 
ping an image in the skin of an animal they have slaughtered 
for the purpose,* and the custom of dressing on idol thus was 
known to the Greeks. In all these cases the use of the skin 
was probably not merely symbolical but was supposed to 
endure the god's actual presence in the idol, just as in 
Korthem Europe enveloping the human representative of Hbe 
vq^tation spirit in a sheaf or grem leaves probably imparted 
a divine character to him. In the same way, when the 
homan " image " of an Aztec deity was dressed in the insignia 
of the god, it was not merely a ceremonial attire but was 

* Pmw. U. 0. M : yntru/Uni rgO oI^tsi 4 Tt^ nlTsxat Ar nO ttsO -yirmi. 

* BtttOtn, Dtr MmtA, ii. 2S9. * Oid. 366. • Oid. SCS. 
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thought to inveet him with some of the diviue powers ; and 
when the prieat, after sacrificing him, clad himself in the akin 
of the baman viotim,* be andoubtedl/ lesomed the divine 
powers which at the beginning of the year he had resided 
to the " image " of Ute god, for thus dad he ran thiotm^ die 
streets to sanctify them, as the Lapand ran for the same 
purpose, though not in the same guise. 

When tree and plant worship prevails, the tree or plant 
is figured as the body of the god, and eating some part 
thereof continues to be regarded as the cause or condition of 
divine poeseesion. In India, die leaves of a sacred tree are 
eaten to obtain supernatural proteotaon against the death- 
pollution.' In ancient Greece, Apollo's priestess was inspired 
not only by drinking the blood of sacrifice, but equally by 
eating the leaves of the laurel* The saoiamental eatdng of 
the body of cereal deities we have already enlarged on.* 
Here we have to note that the blood of vegetation spirits 
consisted in the sap of the tree or juice of the plant ; and if 
the plfmt wcHvhipped happened to be one the joice of which 
was a poison or an intoxicant, the clan would find itself in 
possession of a partacularly potent deity. Ordeal by poison, 
in which the deity recognises and spares the innocent, sprang 
up in tjie one case ; the orgiastic rites of the wine-god in the 
other, for the intoxication, being due to the juice of the vine 
(the blood of the god), was evidently due to the action of 
tiie divine substance on the worshipper; and his strange 
behaviour was taken as a manifestation of divine " posses- 
sion." Henoe in course of time any man who behaved in 
this way, without having drunk wine, was considered to be 
" possessed " by a god. It need perhaps scarcely be remarked 
that as plant-worship has been universal, every plant capable 
of producing intoxication in every part of the globe has been 
discovered and has been employed for the purpose ; and so 
the idea that frenzied conduct indicates "possession" is 
universal A few instances must suffice. 

AmtHig the ntnrthem Indians of Chili, it was the case 
that " such as happen to be subject to epilepsy or St Vitus' 
dance are considered as especially marked out for the service " 

' Balugun, L o. tiU. » j!>t>m, p. SM. 

*lAGiM), £<tiuinii.1, * A^ww, ch. xri 
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of the priestB.' A man becomes a Sbamfla by being " pos- 
sessed " ; he is geneially by nature a nervoue, hyBterical 
subjeot, easily sent into a trance ; sometimea Shamdns select 
snob a subject, sometimes he declares bimBelf.* Where the 
symptoms do not naturally exist, they may be artificially 
induced, as, e.g., by the dancing BerrisheB. In course of time 
violent symptoms may cease to be expected of the man who 
is to be a priest, bat still the diviner, seer, or priest is expected 
to be marked off by his nature from other men : thus amongst 
the Amazulu a man is so set apart, when " he dreams many 
things, and his body is muddled and he becomes a honae of 
dreams."* In the Tonga Islands the native term (fahe-gehe) 
for priest means a " man who has a peculiar or distinct sort 
of mind or soul, differing from that of the generality of 
mankind, which disposes some god oocaeionaUy to inB|dre 
him." * 

Admission to the priesthood may be perfectly unorganised, 
or it may be a hereditary privilege, or it may be obtained by 
inildation at the hands either of an iadividnal or a corporation ; 
but Uie one indispensable condition of admission in all oases 
is that tiiere shall be some outward and visible indication 
or guarantee that a god has entered him. Hius in the Tonga 
Islands " a god is believed to exist at that moment (i.e. die 
moment of inspiration) in the priest and to speak from his 
month " (in Uie same way the Peruvian word for priest means 
" he who speaks," i.e. by inspiration '), " but at other times a 
priest has no other respect paid to him than what his own 
proper family rank may require," " and " those only in general 
are considered priests who are in the frequent habit of being 
inspired by a particular god. It most h^quently happens 
that the eldest son of a priest, after his fatbu^s death, 
becomes a priest of the same god who inspired his father."' 
So, too, in the Pelew klands, a god can take poesession of 
any man he [leasee, temporarily or permanently ; if per- 
manently, the " possessed " is recognised and installed as 
' Korr, Voyaga, y. 406. ' BaatUn, AOerUi, i. 124. 

* Cftlkmj, Saigimu SyH^m qf Ou AmaiMU, 219. 

* Mtriuer, Toitga Iilantb, IL SO. 

' Oaniluso de U Vegs, Soyat Comnmlariti sf 0\» hua» (Haklayt Society'i 
edition, i. 277). 

' Hariner, lot. eiL ' tUriner, ii. 127. 
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priest, and as such axercisea great political power, however 
low his origin. When he diu, the god ie unrepresented 
until some cme begins to go abont in a wild, ecstatic, 
" possessed " manner, with sufficient pertinaoity eveDtuaUy 
to convince the conunonity, which at first langhs at him.' 
In Guiana, " the offioe of peaiman was formerly hereditary. 
If there was no son to saeceed tiie father, the latter choee 
and trained some boy from the tribe — one with an epileptic 
tendency beii^ preferred," and " the peaiman, when in the 
midst of his frantic performance, seems as though overcome 
by some fearful fit, or in the extreme of raving madness." ' 
liie Tinneh " have no regular order of Sham&ns ; anyone 
when the spirit moves him may take upon him their datiee 
and pretensions." * Amn ng the Thlinkeets, shamanism is 
mostly hereditary, bat the son must be initiated, i.e. he most 
fast, kill an otter and keep the skin (it not being lawful to 
kill an otter save for this purpose), and his hair is never oat* 
Amongst the Clallams the initiation takes tlie form of a 
pretended deaUi and resurreoti(m, which elsewhere is the 
condition of initiation into various mysteries : the candidate 
faatfl till apparently dead, his body is plunged into a river 
(this they call " washing the dead "), he then runs off into a 
wood, and reappears equipped in the inaignin of a medioine- 

Where the priesthood forms a corporation, as for instance 
in the Sandwich Islands, where " the prieete appear to be 
a distinct order or body of men, living for the most part 
tf^ether," ' some form of initiation is always required. The 
priests of the Batta tatoo themselves with the figures of 
beasts and birds, and eat buSalo flesh during the ceremony.' 
A Boman Catholic missionary among the Sushili, describing 
the initiation of candidates for the priesthood, observes that 
a leading feature in the ceremony consisted in Uie candidate's 
eating a sacramental meal — a fact which, as the sacramental 
meal is the essence of every form of early religion, is not 
surprising, but which te him appeared " a Satanic imitation 
of the Communion." He could not, however, smile contempt 

' BMtiMt, AUerlti, LSI. > Im Thoni, /ndutu ^ Ommhm, 3M. 

* B&noroft, Native Saett, iii. U2. * Hid. 14G. • IHd. 156. 

* UuinsT, Toiipa Jtlandt, n. 127. ^ ButUn, OaL Atim, t. IS. 
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at the parody, the Bolemuity with which the proceedings 
were cooducted was too awe-inspiring : a victim was slain, 
the blood sprinkled on the candidate, and the flesh eaten, 
before the morning dawn, b; the priests and those who had 
previooaly partaken of a Bimilar meal* Finallj, the selection 
of a candidate may be mode, as in the case of the Dalai 
Lama, hj lot : this also is a direct expreesion of the divine 
wilL Divination by water, i^. by consultation of the water- 
spirit, we have already explaint^' Here we have only to 
add that our word " lot " is etymolc^ically identical with 
xXaBot, twig, small stick, from which comes the Greek word 
for "lot," ic\^po9;' and that the use of pieces of wood 
for drawing lots is due to the presence of the tree-god 
therein. 

This review of the modes in which admission to the 
fffiesthood is obtained lends no countenance to the theory 
that it is by being a magioiftn that a man becomes a priest or 
king or kijig-priestL On the contrary, it is inspiistion by 
the god of the oommunity which makes a man a priest ; and 
this conclusion is confirmed by the fact that a olear line is 
drawn between priest and m^cian. In those who believe 
that the idol is an elaborated fetish, it is consistent to main- 
tain that t^e priest is a suocessful sorcerer ; but we have 
seen reason to reject the former idea, and the latter is not 
borne out by the facts of the oase^ Those facts are some- 
times obscured by the Enropean traveller's habit of applying 
the terms conjurer, witch, sorcerer to any native who professes 
to exercise supernatural powers, without inquiring as to the 
use or source of those powers, or even when he knows that 
Uie conjurer is the priest of the oommunity, as, e.g., when it 
is said that " Uie jugglers perform the offices not only of 
aoothsayers and physiciaoa but also of priests." * Fortunately, 
however, it is quite clear on examinatioQ in most cases that 
there are two distinct classes of men comprised under these 
ondiscriminatiag epithets, one bringing about disease and 
death in the community, the other oounteractii^ tiie maohina- 
tions of the first class, and also bringing positive blessings to 

' Bwtiui, AlUrki, i. US. * Svpra, p. 239. 

' Sohndar, JVtMKorie Avti^uitiM, 379. 
* DobrizhoSbr, HiOory oftht AHp>nes, 
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the oompiunity in the way of good crops, etc Hiis dietinctioD 
is generally reoognieed by travellerB in Africa, when they 
speak of the witch and the witch-finder ; and amoi^t the 
Indians of Guiana we find kenaimas who cause mischief, and 
the ptaimoM who cures it : "it is almost impossible to over- 
estimate the dreadful sense of constant and uoavoidable 
danger in which the Indian would live, were it not for his 
trust in the protecting power of the peaivMn." ^ Further 
examination shows that the one class derive their powers 
from the god who protects and is worshipped by the com- 
munity, the other from spirits who are bound by no ties of 
fellowship or goodwill to the community. Thus the Australian 
" sorcerer " is universally believed to get his powers from the 
good spirit who lives beyond the sky.' In the Felew Islands, 
besides the tribal and family gods, there are oountless other 
spirits of earth, mountains, woods, and streams, all of which 
are miechievous, and of which the islanders are in daily fear. 
It is with these spirits that the sorcerers deal. The priests 
live generally in peace with the sorcerers, but the attitude of 
the community is shown by the fact that sorcerers are liable 
to be put to death for exercising their powers.' The fact 
that it is in the interests of the community that the powers 
derived tram the tribal god are exercised, is shown by the 
frequent combination of the office of chief and priest in one 
person: amongst the Murrings (Australia) the "sorcerer" is 
respected highly, is chief at once and " sorcerer." * Amongst 
the Damaias " the chiefs of tribes have some kind of sacer- 
dotal authority — more so than a military one. They bless 
the oxen."' As for the Haidahs, the chief is the prindpal 
"sorcerer," and "indeed possesses but little authority save 
from his connection with the preter-human powers."' The 
chief of the Salish "is ex offieia a kind of priest" ' Amongst 
the Eskimo the Angakuts (priests) are " a kind of civil ma^- 
trates," amongst the Zulus " ' the heaven is the chiefs,' he 
can call up clouds and storms ... in New Zealand every 
Sangatira has a supernatural power . . . among the Zulus 
' the Itongo (spirit) dwells with the great man ; he who 

' Im Thnin, IndiMu cf Ehiiana, 38S. ■ BmUad, AUerlei, i. 24S. 

*Ihid.ii. */H£S4S. * Qtlloo, SmiOi Jfriea, m. 

■ Bancroft, NoHve Xaces, iU. IGO. * Ibid. 1G4. 
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dreams is the chief of the village ' . . . the Eaneka chiefs 
are mediciiie men."' 

Thufi we are broi^ht round once more to the prieet-kiDg 
and to our qneation, bow did a man come to be invested with 
the office ? N^atively, we have urged reasons to reject Mr. 
Frazer's theory that it was by becomii^ so great a magician 
that hie fellow-tribeemen thought he was a god. Positively, 
we have argued that in all caaes the human " image " of tiie 
god is distinguished from the god, and that the divine epnt 
must enter the man before he can be t^e human represent- 
ative of the god, just as the altar-stone must be dashed with 
blood, anointed with oil, clad in the skin of the sacred animal, 
etc., before the god can be considered to be present in it 
Farther, the modes of conset^ation — whether of priest or 
king — are various, but they can all be traced back to the 
primitive idea of the sacrificial meal, namely, that it is by parti- 
cipation in the blood of the god that the spirit of the god enters 
into the worshipper. It is therefore to some feature of the 
ritual of the primitive saorifioial meal that we must look for 
the solution of our problem. Now, the mere drinking of the 
blood would not suffice to mark off one of the worshippers, 
for all the clansmen drank of the blood, and all so far became 
possessed of the divine spirit. But on the man who was to 
be the king-prieet that spirit descended in a larger measure ; 
and it was some act performed by him, and him alone, during 
the rite, that marked him off as thenceforth more holy than 
his fellow-men. 

Kow we have seen that in historic times the distinguish- 
ing function of the priest, and the key to his priestly power, 
is that he deals the first and fatal blow at the victim. Unless 
the victim is slain there can be no sacrifice, no drawing near 
to the god, and the commnnity must be left defenceless 
gainst its supernatural foes. But the victim is the animal 
whose life the clan are bound to respect as the life of a 
clansman, to kill it is murder (as in the Bouphonia at 
Athens), nay ! it is killing the god. The clansman, therefore, 
whose religious conviction of tjie clan's need of communion 
with the god was deepest, would eventually and after long 
waiting be the one to strike, and take upon himself the issue, 

■ Ung, (Tulom and Myth, !87. 
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for the sake of his fellow-men. "Hie dreadful eacrifice is 
performed not with savage joy but with awful sorrow." ' So 
great was the difficulty of finding anyone to strike the first 
blow, that the practice of stoning the victim to death was 
frequently adopted, as thereby the responsibility was divided 
amongst all the clansmen — a practice which survived in the 
custom in Northern Europe of pelting the representative of 
the v^etation spirit, in the similar "ktdofioiJa of the Greeks 
(ftj, in the Fenthens myth) and a New World custom already 
referred ta' That sheddii^ even human blood is a crime, 
the responsibility of which must be shared by all the com- 
munity, appears from the fact that, when a criminal has to 
be executed, it is a negro custom to tear him to pieces. 
Amongst the Hottentots the chief gives the first blow, and 
then the rest fall on the criminal and beat him to death ; * 
and amongst the Tuppin Imbas, when a captive is to be 
eaten, the man who deals him the fitst blow incnra the guilt, 
and, as blood must have blood, the kii^; draws blood from his 
arm, and for the rest of the day he must remain in his 
hammock.* But die fact that the priest in all religions slays 
the victim suffices to show that the earlier custom of stoning 
must have given place universally to that which gave rise to 
the priesthood. 

That blood-guiltiness would attach to the man who struck 
the first blow is evident. But the kii^-priest is distinguished 
from his fellows by his superior holiness, and it is not clear 
that the act of dealii^ the blow would ipM faebt give him 
that laiger measure of the divine afOatus which marked the 
pnest off from his fellow-worshippers. In the Philippine 
Islands it does indeed seem to have been the belief that the 
slaying of the victim was, if not the oause, at any rate the 
occasion of the god's entering into the slayer, as appears from 

> BobBrtMHt Smith, «.«. " Sterifioe " in t^ Biieg^^adia BHtanmiea. 

' Sv^ra, p. 215-4. For other insUnoaa, m <7. .9. L 264 ; B. K. 41S ; Mytk. 
FoneJi. 200 ; Jvarnal qf EtUriae Stvdie*, xiv. ii. S62-S ; the t^SepMa in 
Troeien (Pftiu. ii. uiii. 2), &t the EleasiniB, the Lapercelui, ud Noiue 
C&protioB ; Mid cf. the itomng of the fip/ianin (Harp. i.v.). 

* So too the BOftpegokt in Ad* Hinor, the Hunnritis Vetau in Borne, and 
the (lave at the OhKicneu festival, mre beaten — not m a piece of ■ympatbetic 

* Baetian, Der Mentek, iii, 8. 
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the account of an old traveller (who when he sa^s " le Diable " 
meaoa the god of the savages) : " II y a de ces prestres qui 
out Tn commeice particulier aueo le Diable . . . il passe 
qoslqueefois dans le corps de leur Sacrificateurs & dans ce 
peu de temps que dure le Sacrifice, il leur fait dire & 
ezeouter dee cboses qui remplissent de crainte les assiatans 
. . . le Sacrifice . . . se fait en frappaut la Victime, anec 
certaines ceremonies, que le Saorificateur fait en cadance, 
marquee par vn tamboor ou par vne cloche, o'eet dans ce 
tempe-li que le Diable les possede, qu'il leur fait fairs mille 
contoTSids & grimace et & la fin, ils disent ce qu'ils oroyent 
auoir ven ou entendu." ^ But against this we have to set the 
univeisal belief that it is by drinking the god's blood that 
the god enters the worshipper. It is therefore to this part 
of the rite we must lock. Now, the slayer of the victam 
would natorally be the first to drink of the blood ; and it is 
entirely in accord with primitive ideas to suppose that the 
first blood was conatdared to contain more of the sacred Life 
than the rest — we need only recall to mind the universal 
reluctance to partake of the first-fmite of the field, as 
containing the divine life in its most potent form. So by 
the European custom the man who ate the first apple from 
the tree in which the v^etation spirit dwelt became the 
human representative of the spirit for the year.' Thus it 
was the man who greatly daring first killed the victim and 
drank the first draught of the sacred life who thereby became 
the human " image " or representative or vicegerent of the 
god, priest and kii^ for a year, by which time the blood- 
covenant required to be renewed, and again a victim had to 
be slain, a slayer found. 

There remains the question why the priest-kii^ forfeited 
his life at the end of the year. Nov tiie forfeit attached to 
the office ; the moment the office was undertaken, the forfeit 
was incurred. But it was by a man's own voluntary act that 
the ofBce was assumed ; and that act had two elements, the 
office two sides. There was the blood^iltiness attaching to 
Ae killing of the god, and there was tibe sanctity brought by 
the drinkii^ of the sacred blood. It must therefore have 

•TheTenot, Dhfr* V^ayaget, iv., "Belation dw JbIm PhilippinM," 
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beea in one of these two characteni t^t the kiog-prieflt was 
atom. Mr. Frszer's view U that he was slain as being the 
god. This, however, ia imaatisfactoiy from our pmut of view, 
tor two reasons. The first ia that the evidence, as we have 
ai^ed, seems to indicate that the king-priest was as a matter 
of iaab regarded, both hy himself and others, as the god's vice- 
gerent, rather than as himself the god. The other is that if he 
was r^arded as tiie god and slain as such, then there would 
from that time on have been do farther need or posedbility of 
animal sacrifice: the priest who slew the slayer woald in 
turn be slain, and so human sacrifice and cannibalism wonld 
have been the universal type of the sacrificial meal, whereas, 
first, oannibaliam as a ritual is the exception, not the rule, 
and next, every religious institattoD, and every survival in 
religion which has a bearing on the question, points to the 
sacramental eating first of totem-aDimfds and then of totem- 
plants. 

We are therefore forced back on the othw hypothesis, 
that it was as the shedder of divine blood that the king- 
priest's blood was shed, that it was the blood-guiltinees 
attaching to hia original act which made his life forfeit from 
the first For a year the sanctity of the divine blood in his 
veins ensured his safety ; at the end of that time the penalty 
was exacted. If it be asked why at the end of a year, the 
only answer is that in early times the community seem to 
have felt the need of an annual rene^ of the blood-covenant 
with their god ; the yearly sacrifice is the oldest ; at the end 
of a year they felt that the sacred blood that was in them 
had departed &om them ; and if from them, then from the 
kii^-prieat, whom accordingly it was now safe to slay, and 
their duty to slay. That the exaction of the penalty would 
eventually oome to be deferred, is probable enough, and is 
confirmed by the historic instances in which it was only 
enforced at the end of a twelve years' reign. Then it 
would be deferred indefinitely to the appearance of the first 
physical blemish indicative of old age, or until fomine or 
disaster warned the community that the spilling of divine 
blood had not yet been avenged. But, in the absence of such 
monitions, the penalty might even be evaded altogether, with 
the consent of the community, by the substitqtioi) of the 
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prieet-ldog's firstbom eon/ (or whom again « subetitate 
might be found in a criminal or a captive, until even the 
taking of such lives was felt to be a stnmblingblock. By 
this time the office may have become hereditary ; and thus 
would arise the necessity on occasion of devolving some of 
the functions, e.g. war (for war is, ae we have seen, a sacred 
function in primitive times) or I^:i8]ation upon a younger 
brother or other relative less hampered by the divinity and 
the restrictionB. which hedged in the [oiest-king. Or the 
sanctity of the office might extend to the whole family of the 
prieet-king, in whidi case his descendants would constitute a 
hereditary order of priests, the eldest representative being 
high prieet. Then, too, a war-king would have to be sought 
outside the limits of the priestly family. To hia office ^o 
sanctity would attach ; he too would require consecration 
and receive a r^/tevof . But whereas political pn^rees tended 
to give the king a larger kingdom and greater powers, all con- 
centrated in his one person, it tended to diminish the import- 
ance of the prieet, for it broi^ht polytheism in its train, and 
so multiplied the number of iJie priests, proportionately 
dividing their power. 

Thi growing tendency, which the above view postulates, 
to defer and l^en to remit the forfeit of the king-priest's life, 
OBD hardly be dissociated from the change which gradually 
took place in men's view of animal sacrifice. At first, sacri- 
fice was the killing of the god manifested in the animal. 
Then the rite came to be ic^uded as a sacrifice to the god, 
now conceived to be present in the altar-stone on which the 
blood was dashed. Finally, the sacrifice was a meal in which 
the god took port, and the animal's life was no longer con- 
sidered sacred — the animal was but the chattel of the tribe 
that bred it. Now these changes must have materially assisted 
the tendency to remit the king-priest's penalty : as long ae 
the animal was the god, the blood^iltiness of the slayer 
called for his death ; when the animal was rather a sacrifice 
to than of the god, the death of the prieet would be required 

* In Tisw of the eiiitence of k inrrlvtl of kDDiullj killing the Ung-priMt in 
Babylon, it may b« well to not« that an Accadian text expiesily atatea that 
■Id may be expiated by the Tioariona (Mrifioe of the eldett eon (Siyoe'a Ap- 
pendix, p. 418, to hia editum alHdt. i Mid it). 
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rather by tradition than hj any living sentunent of aeceeai^. 
When the ammal was a mere chattel, the execution ercn of 
a captive would be unmeaning ; of a firetbcun son, ebookbg. 
Kor can we fail in this connection to note that, whraeas 
drinking the blood was of the essence of tbe rite orif^nally, 
in coarse of time it came to be generally dropped or pro- 
hibited — poeaibly on grounds of refinement but poesibly also 
on religions grounds, on the ground that no man should be 
allowed to communicate so closely with the divine life. 
Finally, we may note that the original idea of taboo it 
identical natber with that of holiness nor t^t of unclean- 
neea, but is the root-idea out of which both these were sub- 
sequently difierentiated and developed: it is simply that 
which must not be touched or approached. Now the Idng- 
prieat was strictly taboo in the ordinal sense : both as t^e 
abedder of blood and as the partaker in divine life, he was 
not to be apjavached, during his year. 

We have endeavoured to show that Uie institution of 
the priesthood was the natural, necessary, and inevitable ont- 
come of the primeval rite of the aacrifici&l meal ; and that 
from the beginning the priest had no other meuis of drawing 
near to hia god than those open to all his fellow-worshippers ; 
he was diatingnished from them only by bis greater readiness 
to sacrifice himself for their religious needs. We have found 
nothing to support the notion that religion is tiie invention 
of priests, and we have been obliged to dissent both from the 
view that primitive man was uncertaiB whether he was a god 
or not, and from the view that the priest was a sorcerer who 
had got on in the world. 

We have next to show bow the mystic view of sacrifice, as 
communion, struggled to reassert itself against the ciHnmercial 
view of sacrifice, as giving in order to get somethii^, which 
had overlaid it; and bow this afleoted man's view of the 
future state. But first we must understand what his view of 
the other world was, to begin with. 
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CHAPTEE XXI 

TRK NEXT Lira 

As to man'e futnre state maDy veiy different views have been 
held and are held by different peoples. To some it appears 
but a continuation of the present life, for othere it involves 
a retribution for what has been done in this world ; and each 
of these theories has many varieties. The retribution may 
oonsist in a simple reversal of this life's lot, so that those who 
have &red ill here will be well off in the next world, and vice 
vend ; at the better lot in the next world may be ree^^ed 
either for those who in this were persons of quality, or for 
those who distinguished themselves by their valour, or by 
their virtue, or by their piety. Or the next life may be 
for all men alike a continuance of this, under more pleasant 
conditions, or under more gloomy conditfons, bnt in either 
case the rank and occupation of the deceased will be what 
they were in Uns life, even the soars and mutilations of the 
body surviving with the other marks of personal identity. 
Or, ^ain, life may be oontdnued, but in such a way that 
personal identity is concealed, as for instance by the trans- 
migration of the soul into an animal body, or is forgotten, as 
by the souls that drink the waters of Ledie before being re- 
bom, or meiged in the divine essence. Or the soul may not 
survive deatii at all — only the fruit of its moral or immoral 
acts may be transmitted. 

An equally great variety of opinion prevails as to the 
situation and topography of the next world. It may be on 
the earth's surface, or noder it or above it. If on it, then it 
is a far-off land, a garden behind far distant hills, a land 
beyond a distant river, an island across the sea, a far-off 
western world. Or it may be above the earth, in the snn, 
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the mooD, the stare, or above the solid firmament of the aky. 
If below the earth, it may be one vast and gloomy realm, or 
it may be mapped out into man; vsriotu divisionB. If the 
retribution theory is held, then the heaven may be above the 
earth, or it may be underground. If it is undei^Tound, then 
the places of bliss and punishment are topographically distin- 
guished ; if the heaven is above the world, then it may or 
may not be locally distinguished from the abode of the gods. 
The midei^round hell may or may not have places of 
torture ; if it has, they too may be more or less numerous. 
The number of heavens may extend to the third, the sev^th, 
or even go as high as thirty. 

Into the mass of bewildering details, of which theee are 
but a few, some order has been introduced by the labour of 
various writers, especially Professor E. B. Tylor, in his 
Primitive CvHure. He has shown, for instance, that the 
retribution theory appears generally at a later stc^ of 
culture than the continoance theory; and that the concep- 
tions of the next world as a far-off land, a western world, an 
underground abode, or as located in the eon, moon, stare, or 
sky, are of common occurrence amongst difierent peoide8,and 
are conceptions such as might be formed independ^itly by 
difTereat peoples, and need not have been borrowed by one 
from another. These ooncIuaiouB may be r^arded as well 
established, and we shall m^e them the basis for an attempt 
to trace the growth of the belief in a future state. 

Whether the funeral rites practised by man in the lowest 
stage of culture known to us, and also in the earliest tames 
from which we have interments, were prompted by love or 
fear, by the desire to detain the spirit of the one loved and 
tost, or by the wish to drive off the ghost, may be a dispated 
question. But that these rites show primitiye man to have 
believed that the ghost lingered for some time in the neigh- 
bourhood of the survivors, is universally admitted. Not can 
there be any doubt as to the cause of the belief : the memory 
of the deputed is still fresh in the minds of the survivors, 
and the occasions are frequent which surest to their minds 
the picture of the deceased engt^ed in his familiar guise and 
occnpaUona As time goes on, the memory of him is revived 
less often find at longer and longer intervals, and it is in 
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occasional dreams that he appears moet vividly to mind. 
Such appearancM are r^arded by the eavage as visita of the 
dead man ; and the fact has to be accounted for that such 
vimte, at first frequent, gradually become separated by longer 
and longer intervals. The obvious explanation is, in part at 
any rate, that the ghost is now further off, and it takes him 
longer to make the journey. Hence the belief in a far-off 
land on the surfoce of the earth is, I su^^est, the first hypo- 
thesis as to the dwelling-place of the dead. In Borneo, it is 
aitoated, for the Idaan race, on the summit of Kina Bain ; in 
West Java, on the mountain Gungui^ Danka ; Uie dwelling- 
place of the dead, according to the Chilians, was Gulcheman 
beyond the mountains; "hidden among the mountains of 
Mexico lay the joyous garden of Tlalocan."' 

Whether burial is the oldest mode of disposing of corpses, 
or is later than cremation — as seems indicated by the fact that 
in the oldest interments known to archaeologists the body is 
always partially burnt — burial is and long has been univer- 
sally known and practised, and no one doubts that it is the 
burial of bodies underground which has given rise to the belief 
that the abode of the dead is also underground. The belief 
is widely spread : " in Kortb America, the Tacullis held that 
the soul goes after death into the bowels of the earth . . . 
amoi^ rude African tribes, it is enough to cite the Zulus, 
who at death will descend to live among the Abapansi, ' the 
people underground.' " * Amongst tiie Earens, a rude Asiatic 
tribe, the land of the dead is held to be below the earth. The 
Aryan peoples undoubtedly held the same view : the Soman 
Orcua and the Greek Hadea are underground, llie Baby- 
lonians placed " the land whence none return," as it was termed 
by them, in the bowels of the earth ; and the Hebrew Sheol 
is the name both for the grave and for the subterranean abode 
of the departed. Aa to the nature of this realm and the kind 
of life spent by its inhabitants, there is a unanimity which is 
a striking illustration of the fact that under similar conditions 
similar minds will reach similar conclusions. In it, according 
to the Hurons, " day and night the souls groan and lament " ; ' 
the region of Miotlan, the Bubterranean land of Hades in 
Mexico, " was an abode looked forward to with resignation, 
'T^lor, /VfWJMwCWhtrf, ji, SOandSl. *Jbid.ei, * Jbid. 79, 
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but scarcely with cheerfnlness."' He Yoniba proverb runs: 
" A corner in tbie vorld is better than s comer in the world 
of spirits." The ghost of AdoUes rejected consolation: 
"Nay! speak not comfortably to me of death, O great 
GdysBeus. Bather would I live on ground as the hireling 
of another, with a landless man who had no great livelihood, 
than bear sway among all the dead." * " The Hades of the 
Babylonian l^enda closely resembles the Hades <^ the Homeric 
poems. It is the gloomy realm beneath the earth, where the 
spirits of the dead flit about in darkness, with dust and mud 
for their food and drink, and from whence they escape at 
times to feed on the blood of the living. Here the shades of 
the great heroes of old git each on his throne, crowned and 
terrible, rising up only to greet the coming among them of 
one like unto themselves . . . good and bad, heroes and 
plebeians, are alike condemned to tiiia dreary lot ; a state of 
future punishments and rewards ts as yet undreamed of; 
moral reeponsibility ends with death. Hades is a land of 
foi^etfulness and of darkness, where the good and evil deeds 
of Hob life are remembered no more ; and its occupants are 
mere shadom of the men who once existed, and whose con- 
sciousness is like the consciousness of the spectral figures in 
a fleeting dream." * For the Sheol of the Old Testament we 
may quote Smith's Dictionary of the Bible : it is " the vast 
hollow Bubterranean reeting-place which is the common 
receptacle of the dead. It is deep (Job jx 8) and dark (Job 
xl 21, 22); in the centre of the earth (Num. xvi 30; Dent 
zzxii 22), having within it depths on depths (Prov. ix. 18), 
and fastened with gates (Isa. xxxviii 10) and bars (Job xvii. 
16). In this cavernous realm are the souls of dead meo, 
the Bephaim and ill-spirits (Ps. Ixxxvi. IS.lxxxix. 48; Prov. 
xxiii 14; Ezek. xxxi. 17, xxxii 21). It is all-devouring 
(Prov. L 12, XXX. 16), insatiable (Isa. v. 14), and remorseless 
(Cant viii. 6). . . . Job xi. 8, Ps. cxxzix. 8, and Amos ix 2 
merely illustrate the Jewish notions of the locality of Sheol 
in the bowels of the earth. . . . Generally speaking, the 
Hebrews regarded the grave as the final end of all sentimt 
and intelligent existence, ' the land where all thin^ are 

■ Loe. eit. * M. zL 4Sfl (Bntcher md Lang's tnns.), 

* 3ftycs, Hiibtrt Lecture, 391, 
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forgotttn' (Ps, vi 5, IxxxviiL 10-22; Isa. xxxviii 9-20; 
Ecclea ii. 10 ; Ecclua xvii 27, 28)." 

In tbie view of the future life there is no room for the 
retribntion theory : all men alike go to Hades or Sheol, the 
all-devourii^. Indeed, the continuance theory ia generally 
clearly involved in it la the Babylonian onderworld, those 
who were in their lifetime heroes, retain their Uirones. In 
the Greek Hades, Achilles \b still a king, and the phantom 
Ohon hnnte phantom beasts; and "there the soul of the 
dead Karen, with the souls of his axe and cleaver, builds his 
house and cute his rice ; the shade of the Algonquin hunter 
hunts bouIb of beaver and elk, walking on the souls of his 
snow-ahoes over the soul of the snow; the fur-wrapped 
Kamohadal drives his dog>sIedge; the Zulu milks his cows 
and drives his cattle to kraal ; South American tribes live on, 
whole or mutilated, healthy or sick, as they left this world, 
leading their old lives."' So, too, in Virgil, t^e ghost of 
Deiphobufi shows its ghastly wounds to .^eas. In Sheol 
the kings of the nations have their thrones,* and the mighty 
their weapons of war.' 

The idea that, in the underground ghost-land, the soul 
continue* to foUow the same pursuits as in life, gave rise 
to the custom of burying with him the necessary weapons, 
implements, pottery, clothes, eto.; and, as habits are lees 
easily changed thmi opinions, this custom continued to be 
practised even when the oontinuanoe theory which originated 
it had given way to the retribution theory. It was, how- 
ever, impossible that the custom should continue without 
affecting belief; and the way in which it affected the 
retribution thecoy was twofold: it modified men's con- 
ception first of tiie nature of the blissful state, and second 
of the means by which it is to be attained. It made, that is 
to say, future bliss to consist sim^Jy in pursuing earthly 
occupaticau under mote delightful ctmditimis than exist in 
this life, or existed in the dreary shadow-land to which the 
continuance theory first gave birth ; and, in the next place, 
the persistence of ancestor-worship made it appear that the 
soul's attainment to future bliss depended in part at any 
rate on something that the survivors could do for it Thus, 
' Tylor, 76-«. ' bt riv. ». ' Buk. Diii. ST. 
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in the Scandinavian Walhalla, the warriors ride forth to the 
fight as titej did on earth, only at the end of the day and the 
fray those who have been killed go back to the banquet and 
enjoy it, just as much as their victors do. In E^ypt, where 
the heaven was also one of material, tbongb more peaceful, 
delights, access to it depended quite as much upon the due 
performance of the elaborate funeral rites by the Burvivors, 
as upon the virtue and piety of the deceased himself. It is 
clear, then, that auceator-worsbip was a considerahle hindrance 
to the acquisition or reception of a purer and more spiritual 
conception of the future life. It is therefore importent for 
the historian of religion to note that anceetor^worship was 
forbidden to the Jews : the worship of Qod did not permit 
of ancestor-worship. This prohibition, however, was not 
in itself either the cause of or a stimulus to a higher view 
of man's future state : it only cleared the ground of weeds 
which might have choked its growth. As a matter of fact, 
though the soil was thus prepared, it was not until the time 
of the Oaptivily that the first seeds were sown in it. 

Here too, perhaps, it will be well to note that in these 
early speculations as to ghost-land, whether it be placed in 
an undei^round re^^on or in some far^ifT land upon the 
earth's surface, there is nothing religious : thej bare nothing 
to do with the service of the gods, they are totally uncon- 
nected with the sacrificial meal by which communion with 
the god of the tiibe is sought : they are purely philosophical 
Bpeculatious. Religion did not originate from ancestor- 
worebip, nor ancestor-worship from religion. It is important 
also to remember that complete consistency is not to be 
found or expected in these or any other speoulationa indulged 
in by man when in a low stage of culture. Impressed by 
the broad fact that the dead do not return to life, he may 
describe the undei^round abode as one from which there is 
no return. But this cannot, with him, weigh against the 
fact that ghosts are occasionally seen ; and that fact in its 
turn in no wise impairs bis belief that there is a distant 
world which is the proper abode of departed bou1& Indeed, 
at the present day, in Christian countries, the superstitious 
believe that graveyards are haunted, though they would not 
deny that the souls of the dead are really in heaven or in 
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hell.' So too the Zulu, who believes that the dead join the 
Abaponsi, the underground people, none the less recognisee 
the soul of an ancestor in the snake which visits his kraal 
And, generally speaking, we may aay that the belief of the 
totemist, that the dead man rejoins hie totem and is trans- 
formed into the shape of the animal totem, may live for a 
long time hy the side of the belief in a ghost-land. 

Indeed, just as the key to the origin of species is the 
persistence, traDsmiasion, and development of qualities origin- 
ally peculiar to an individual, and constituting it a mere 
" sport " or " variety," so the key to the evolution of the 
many forms of religion is in many cases to be found in the 
persistence, side by side, of beliefs that were originally but 
" sports " or " varieties " of the same stock. Thus tiie behef 
in the appearance of ghosts is but a form of the continuance 
theory, or rather is the continuance theory in its original 
form : the ghost, aa it appears in dreams or in visions, 
continues to have the same outward presentment as the man 
himself had in life. The belief that ghosts continue their 
favourite occupations in a ghoet-land, whether underground 
or on a remote part of the surface of the earth, is equally a 
form of the continuance theory. But when the original form 
of a belief persists by the side of a later form, a certain 
inconsistency is felt between them ; and if it be such as to 
he felt very strongly, the result will be that what were 
originally but varieties of the same idea will become two 
different species of belief. An example may make this 
clearer. The ordinal form of the belief in a ghost-land 
simply postulated that that land was far away : the belief 
that it was far down in the bowels of the earth, in depth 
below depth, was but a slight variation on the original bdief 
— the essential was that ghost-land was far away, in which 
dimension of space did not matter. But though the concep- 
tion of ghost-land as an undei^ro*i°d world established itself, 
we may say, universally, and gradually drove out the older 
' Tliis niuple coiuddeMtioi) seenu to me to b« bUl to Bohde'a eitravaguit 
idea thxt the Hades of Homer ia a lort of "fault" in the itrata of Oreek belief, 
and ie different from the teneta held bj the Oreeks both befora and after the 
Homeric period. To say that beoatue there fe, according to Homer, no retum 
from EadoB, therefora there were, in Homer'e opinion, no ghoeti to haunt the 
living, betrays want of aympathy with prlmltiTe modes of thought 
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belief in a £ar-off land, etill the older belief, or rather a 
reminiscence of it, atill lingered here and there ; and, being 
different from the now dominant faith in an underworld, it 
called for explanation. That explanation was fairly obWouB 
and easily forthcoming. Bere were old men declaring l^t 
in their time, or in timee they had heard of, the spirite 
of the dead used to go to a far-off land, not to the under- 
ground world aa they do now. Obviously, therefore, things 
have chai^^ : in the good old times men did not go to the 
dreary, gloomy nether land ; l^ey went to a garden b^ond 
Uie hills, lighted and cheei-ed by the raye of the eon, very 
different from the simlese abodes of Hades. But that is over 
now ; to this generation the gates of that bright land are 
closed ; and if they were open to the men of yore, that ie 
because men were heroes in the brave days of old. This, I 
submit, is the origin of Hesiod's myth ' of the fourth and 
last of those ages of which the Golden .^e was the first 
The heroes who fell at the si^^ of Troy or of Thebes were 
placed by Zeus, after death, in a land at the uttermost 
bounds of the earth,* where they continue in happiness.' In 
Babylon also there were " blissful fields beyond Datilla," * to 
which in bygone times a few persons, e^. Xisuthros and his 
wife, not heroes bat pious persons, had been admitted, though 
the gates were closed to all else. Sometimes the explanations, 
invented to aocoimt for the difference in the treatment of 
this generation and of bygone goierations, do not invoke 
the superior valour or piety of the latter to account for the 
change — indeed, such ideas baloi^ to the retribntaon theory, 
end probably were comparatively late additions to the original 
form of explanation, which contented itself with the sim^Je 
fact that the first man or men dwell there, and all other aoola 
go to the homes of underground. Thus in Iranian mythology, 
Yima, the first man, and his generation, live and have lived 
from the b^inning of history in the Far-off Land, Eran Vej, 
an earthly paradise.' Even heve, however, the original 

'Hetiod, JVor/a and Day$, mo-is. 

' I0S, Ztit Kpotliiit KOriiattft xarlfp ii rtlpan yaliii. 

' 170, nal Toi iiiw waimifiw lUifj/a Bv/tir fxorrtt. 

* BvjM, H&radabu, L-iii. App. 8)2. 

• For Uiii, BM Hr. Alfnd NnU in n« Vvyagt (^Brw, 80»-ll. 
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ezplaofttioD has been adapted and altered to supply material 
for cosmological speculatioii. Eran Vej is said to have been 
created by Ahura Mazda, whereas the Far-o£f Laud, as we 
have seen, bad nothing to do with religion, and was not 
supposed to Iiare been created by, or to be in any way 
connected with, the goda. In this respect wa get a truer 
view of the Far-off Land in certain tales which go back to 
the time when its delights — so bright by comparison with 
the underground world — were still matter of tradition, when 
its existence (if only it could be discovered) was still believed 
in, but its origin, as ghost-land, was foi^tten. These are 
thoee tales of a land of Cockaigne, with which even antiquity 
was acqoainted,^ which a Solon could describe in verse,* 
and which are the earliest types of many a subsequent 
Utopia. 

We may then take it as a general law that the human 
mind is capable of holding, simultaneously, beliefs which are 
inconsistent up to a certain (undefinable) point ; but if, by 
the force of circumstances, the inconsisteucy becomes too 
great, an explanation will be invented ; and that explanation 
will exa^erate and stereotype the difference, so that what 
were but two varieties of the same original opinion will 
become two quite different beliefs, capable of being logically 
held by the same person. Let us apply this canon to the 
belief in the nndergrouod ghost-land. 

Inasmuch as the abode of the dead is underground, the 
entrance to it must be Uirough some hole in the ground, cave, 
etc. Thns the souls of the Baperi in South Africa go down 
throngh the cavern of Marimatl4; in Mexico there were 
two such caverns, Chalchatongo and Mictlau, which were the 
entrances to the nether world ; " North German peasants 
still remember, on the banks of the swampy Dromling, the 
place of access to the land of departed souls";* in ancient 
Bome the mnndus or opening through which the spirits of 
the dead came up thrice a year for their offerings was in the 
Comitium ; in Ireland it was believed in the fifteenth century 
A.D. that Sir Owain descended into the nether world with the 
monk Gilbert through St. Patrick's pui^toi7, a cavern in the 

> See Hr. Nntt on the " Happj Other World," ep. eU. 
• ¥ng. 88 <B«rgk *). * Tylor, ii. 45. 
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ialaod of Longb Dei^, County Donegal ; ^ in Timor euthqnakes 
are dreaded, becanse the souls ma; escape Uirough the chasms 
thoB opened ; ' the entrance to the Accadian underworld " was 
believed to be in the marshee beyond the mouth of the 
Euphrates." * Many peoples can tsU of livii^ men who, before 
Sir Owain, have descended by thoee openings, and hare 
returned to describe the onderworld. 

But these openings, beiog of necessity local, are known 
only to the neighbouring inhabitants. There is, however, one 
entrance to the nether world which is familiar to many 
different peoples ; and it is known to many, because the facts 
which prove It to be a gate of the onderworld are patent to 
alL l^ose facts are that the sun disappears below the 
surface of the earth in the west, and emerges again from it 
in the east ; therefore in the night he roust have travelled 
from west to east below the earth, i.e. through the realm of 
the dead. Amoi^ the natives of Encounter Bay the sun is 
feminine ; " every night she descends among the dead, who 
stand in double lines to greet her and let her pass." * Amongst 
the Magyars it is day in Ealuuga, the land of the dead, when 
it is night on earth, because the sun passes through it by 
night, OS it is also beUeved to do by the people of Mangaia,* 
and was believed to do by the ancient E^^tians to the end. 
" The New Zealander who says ' the sun has returned to Hades,' 
simply means that it has set " ; * and it was on Aztec saying 
that the sun goes at evening to lighten the dead.^ The hole 
in the ground, therefore, through which the sun descends 
below the earth is the entrance through which, according to 
many peoples, the souls of the dead have to gain admission 
to the underworld. In Australia they travel for that purpose 
to Nynamnat, the sunset; in Torres Strait, to kibuka, the 
western world ; * in Polynesia, too, they go west ; to the west, 
likewise, the spirits of the Iroquois, of the Fijians, and of the 
Brazilians ; in Vii^inia the cave Popogusso lies west, west the 
Gulchinam of the Chilians.' Odysseus found the entrance to 

' TyloT, ii. 65-7. 

■ Butitn, Die VerbMbs-Orie der abgeaekiadat Salt, 6%. 

* 3«f ce, HerodUut, i.-iii. App. 892. 

' Lang, Mijtk, Riltud, and Uciigiiin, 1. 129. ' lUstUn, <ip. at. 52. 

" Tylor. 68, ' /bid. 72. 

s BastUn, 8». • Ibid. 6*. 
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Hades in the weeL In Babylonia " t^e mountain of the west, 
where the sun set, was a [ffe-eminently funereal place," and 
" the entianoe to Hades was near this moantain of the west" ' 

But thoogb the belief in an eatrance in the far-off west 
is common and widely spread, it did not ocour to every people, 
or did not always find favour. For instance, it did not become 
known to the Aryan peoples nntil after they had settled in 
the countries occupied by them in historic times ; and even 
then it did not dawn upon all of them, for it was unknown to 
the Bomans, who until late times were quite satisfied with 
t^e opening in the Comitium, and regularly continued to roll 
away the stone, the lapis manaUs, which blocked it, in order 
to allow the manes to come np for their offerings, on August 
24th, October 6th, and November Sth. In otho* countries, 
as in Greece and Babylonia, the western gate remained only 
one of several entrances to the underworld, with nothing 
to distinguish it particularly from the rest And neither 
Greeks nor Bomans (by their own unaided efforts) nor the 
Babylonians got beyond the old beUef m a gloomy, sunless 
Hades or Orcus, the common destination of all men, good 
or bad. 

Elsewhere, however, the glowing west of the sunset 
became the place where the souls of the departed assembled 
to wait for the moment when the sun's arrival would open 
the portals of tiie nether world and let them in. According 
as the sun set beyond a plain, the sea, or moontains, the 
bright gathering-place was an island across the sea, a place 
behind the hills or beyond some distant fields. In any case, 
what was the constant gathering-place ot the continually 
dying came neceeearily to be a place in which spirits of 
the dead were constantly to be found, and so a permanent 
abode of the dead. But the old belief in the underground 
world of ghosts was much too firmly rooted in the minds 
of men to be ousted by this new view ; and accordingly an 
acconmiodation was found — both the nether world and the 
western world were abodes of the dead. Then the existence 
of two such different abodes, one gloomy and snnlees, the 
other suffused with light and warmth, called for ezplanation ; 
and this demand was, I conjeotore, if not the cause, at any- 

1 Lenomunt, duOiUan Sfaffk (E, T.), ISS. 
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rate the ocoaaton of the retribution theory. Tbe qnestioB 
became preesing, which souls went to the cheerfnl western 
home, which to tbe dreary world below ? Probably it was 
taken for granted at first that the chiefs, who took the best 
things here, had a right to the more attractive r^on after 
death ; then, that the beet warriors would claim an enttanc& 
The two views were combined by the Ahts : " In Yanoouvar's 
Island, the Ahts fancied Quawteahfs calm, sunny, plenteous 
land in the sky as the resting-place of high chiefs, who live 
in one great house . . . while the slain in battle have 
another to themselves. But otherwise all Indians of 
low d^ree go deep down under tbe earth to the land of 
Chay-her, with its poor bouses and no salmon and small 
deer, and blankets so small and thin, that when the dead 
are buried the friends often bury blankete with them." > 
" The rude Tupinambas of Brazil think the souls of such 
as had lived virtuously, that is to say, who have well avenged 
themselves and eaten many of their enemies, will go behind 
the great mountains, and dance in beautiful gardens with 
the souls of their fathers ; but the souls of the etTeminate 
and worthless, who have not striven to defend their country, 
will go to Aygnan."* In the Tonga Islands it is only 
aristocratic sonls that go to Bolotn, tbe western and fortunate 
isle, " full of all finest fruits and loveliest flowers, that fill 
the air with fragrance, and come anew the moment they 
are plucked ; birds of beauteous plumage are there, and bc^ 
in plenty, all immortal save when killed " to be eaten, and even 
then " new living ones appear immediately to fill their placea"* 
There was, then, in tbe west, at the entrance of tbe 
sun's nether domains, a happy other-world to which the 
souls of the valiant and the virtaous went ; and there was 
the old, cheerless, unhappy other-world to which went the 
cowards and the bad. To call the one Heaven and the 
other Hell, would be misleading, for these terms bear a 
reference to religion, and the latter further implies a place 
of torment. Now, as we have said, early speoulations on 
the otber-world were philosophical rather than reh'gious : it 
was only in coarse of time that the happy other-world came 
to be adopted into antique religions. The Jews were cut off 

' Tylor, 85. » Ibid. 8«-7. • Ibid. «2. 
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by their primitive prohibition of anceetor-worship from the 
philosophical speculatioiiB which resulted in a happy other- 
world of bodily delights ; and it was only by degrees that 
the cfaeerleflB nether ghoet-laod came to be a place of active 
tormeot. Egyptian religion is instructive on both points. 
The righteous aonl went to the happy fields of Aalu, where 
the height of the com, we are told, " is seven cubits, and 
that of- the ears is two (in some readings four) cubits,"' but 
the reward of the righteous is not spiritual, it is earthly ; 
and, as depicted on the monuments of the old Empire, it 
has not risen above the level of peoples in the continuance- 
st^e of development — except that their dead do not enjoy 
their occupations much, and the Egyptian did enjoy his : 
" the tomb of Ti at Sakkarah, tor instance, presents us with 
pictures of the after-world, in which the d6ad man Uvea 
over again bis life in this ; be farms, hunts, superintends 
his workmen and slaves, and feasts, just as he had done on 
earth."* A more nuve confession of the fact that the 
happy other-world of the i^yptian was only an improvement 
on the original ghost-land, and not a place of spiritual bliss 
superior to the delights of this world, could not be found than 
that which is contained in the mhric to the first chapter of 
the Book of the Dead, describing the lot of the righteous 
soul : " Iliere shall be given to him bread and beer, and flesh 
upon the tables of Ba ; he will work in the Gelds of Aaru, 
and there shall be given to him the wheat and barley which 
are tJiere, for he shall floorish as though he were upon earth " * 
— no higher or more spiritual ideal entered or could enter 
into the composition of the i^yptian abode of bliss, because 
its origin was essentaally non-religious. But if the happy 
world had not been developed into a heaven, neither on the 
monuments of the old Empire had the cheerless underground 
world become a place of torment : " we should look in vain 
in them for those representations of the torments and trials 
which await the dead below, of the headless souls and 
horrible coils of the monstrous serpent Apepi, that startle 
us on the pictured walls of the royal tombs at Thebes." * 
In India, too, the underground world originally, Uke 

• S»yce, ffdl. i.-iii, S*8. 

• Siyco, 8*7. 
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Hades and Sbeol, was the land to which went the sools of 
all, good and bad ; but then the happy other-world drew 
off a portion of its population, namely, die sonls of thoBo who 
in their lives bad been worshippers of Soma, and left only 
the bad to go to the world below. At first, apparently, 
the contrast between the cheeiiessnese of the old ghost-land 
and the delights of the happy world, where soma ooald be 
drunk for ever, seems to have conatituted sufficient punish- 
ment for the bad. But in course of time, in India, aa in 
^ypt, torments were added, and " the ultimate outcome of 
this evolution," in the sixth and fifth centuries B.a, " is a 
series of hell vieions, which for puerile beastlinese and 
horror outvie anything perhaps that even this hideoos phase 
of theologioal fancy has pictured." ^ 

The idea that the place where the son went down was 
the entrance to the nether world, led, as we have seen, to the 
belief Uiat there was a happy other^world in the west But it 
also led men to find a happy other-world elsewhere, t.g. in the 
sun or in the sky. How it might naturally do so will be clear, 
if we reflect that it was the sun's descent below the horizon 
which was supposed to open the western entrance to ghost- 
land : thus Uie funeral diiges of the Dayaks deecribe how 
the spirits of the departed have to run westward at full 
speed, through brake and briar, over rough ground and 
cutting ooral, to keep up with the sun, and slip through 
the clashing gates by attaching themselves to him.* Now, 
though holding on to the sun in order to win through the 
momentarily open entrance was at first comply a means by 
which the ghost might reach its underground abode, yet it 
was indispensable and all-important, and so might easily 
come to be considered the only thing necessary for the 
ghost who was to be at peace, and to be released from the 
cruel race after the sun. The ghost, it should perhaps be 
said, who could not keep up with the sua and arrive at the 
entrance simultaneously with bim, has to recommence the 
race next day : hence rest and release for the departed spiit 
were only to be found in catching up and joining the sun — 
after that came peace. Thus the sun was the resting-place 
of the departed. But the old belief in the underground 

■ NuCt, oy. dL 323. * BBHtkn, t^. eil. 20. 
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spirit-land still continued to exist ; and the fact that tbere 
were two other - worlds was explained by the retribution 
theory. The son was the abode of departed chiefs and 
warriors among the Apalacbes of Florida and the Katches 
of the Missiwippi ; the sun or the bright sky generally was 
the happy other-world assigned in India to the soma 
devotee. 

The idea that the bodIb of the righteous went to the sun 
was one of the many different and inconaiBtent beliefe for 
which accommodation was found, somehow or other, in the 
state-religion of ancient Egypt Bnt as provision was already 
made in the bliaaful fields of Aalu for the departed, an abode 
in the sun was superfluous; and it never succeeded in 
displacing the form«:, because it held oat no particular 
attraotioue, whereas in Aalu the departed was just as well 
off as if he were alive. Hence, union with the sun continued 
to be simply an alternative — not the only alternative, as 
we shall see — to Aalu. Attempts, however, were made to 
brii^ the sun theory into oiganic relation with the other 
elements of Egyptian religion. In the Middle and Kew 
Empires, the Ofdris myth gave rise to thoee ideas of after- 
destb torments which find sncb ample expression on the 
monuments of the period and in the Ba^ of the Ikad;^ 
and it was by union with the sun, Osiris, by becoming an 
Osiris, that the deceased was enabled to pass by and triumph 
over all the horrible monsters and dangers which beset his 
path through the underworld. Now this provided the 
Egyptian with a motive for desiring to become au Osiris, 
bnt it did not diminish bis desire for the earthly and 
^ricultural deli^^ts of Aalu, and it did not entirely clear 
up tiie relations of these two forms of beatification. Philo- 
sophy therefore came to the rescue: all things and beings 
are made of certain elements, or rather they are but different 
compounds of one element, different modes of one essence, for 
there is but one thing real in all the universe, and that is 
the divine essence, God. Eventually, all things and beings 
mnst be resolved into their constituent parte, must revert to 
the original essence of whioh they are but transient modes. 
The divine essence was the god Osiris ; to become an Osiris 
' S»yce, he. dt. 
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was to be meiged in the divine eesence. This view aSbrded 
a recoBciliatiou of the belief in Aaru and the OsiriB doctrine : 
the soul first went to Aaru, and then became an Osiris ; the 
Boul entered " the blissful fields of Aalu, there to be purified 
from all the stains of its early life, and, after becoming 
perfect in wisdom and knowledge, to be absorbed into the 
divine essence."^ 

Finally, we may note that the bdippy western world 
under certain circumstances shared the fate which over- 
took the far-off land. As we have seen in the chapter on 
Mythology, a primitive hypothesis, if d«(&ched from the 
belief or custom, etc., which it was invented to explain, 
becomes a myth. It may be so detached from its basis, 
either because the belief, eta, on which it was based has 
changed or perished, or because it has sufficient romantic 
interest in iteelf to be wortii telling and hearing, quite 
apart from its " topical allusions." In this way the fot-otf 
land, when it was depopulated, bo to speak, by- the intro- 
duction of the underground world as the abode for the 
dead, became first a place to which none now go or can go, 
and then an eariihly paradise, and finally a land of Cockaigne, 
Utopia. Now, though the belief in the happy western 
world never perished wherever it became known, stall it 
might become detached from its basis, inasmuch as rumoois 
of it as a place of high delight might spread to peoples who 
had as yet not advanced to the conception of a happy 
other-world. To such a people, having no conceptioD of 
the retribution theory, and having only one ghost-land — and 
that a dreary one — for the reception of all ghosts, righteoos 
or unrighteoua, alike, the rumour might penetrate of a happy 
land in the bright west, the inhabitants of which dwelt in 
fabulous delights and never died. The wonder and ronumce 
of the tale would be heightened by the added fact that all 
the inhabitants were righteous. And tiie natural objection 
of the sceptic, that ii there were such a happy land every- 
body would go there, would be met by the statement, made 
OD the same authority as the original rumour, that the place 
is over the western sea, an ialand, a fortunate island, to 
which only those favoured by the gods are carried, and the 

' Sayce, 316, 
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road to which no living man ever yet discovered. A tale 
80 TomaDtic wonld be readily caught up by etory-tellen, 
ever as eager as their hearers for some new thing, and by 
them be worked into their tale& In some such way as this, 
I suggest, the rumonr of the blifisful fields of Aalu spread 
from Egy^t to Oieece. The resemblance of the name of the 
Egyptian fields to that of the " Elysian " plains of Homer 
may be accidental, but it is perhaps more than fortuitous 
that it was in Egypt that Meneluus heard for the first 
and only time of the Elysian plains to which he was 
ultimately to be earned by the deathless gods, according to 
Proteus.^ Be this as it may, there are other imaginary 
and romantic happy lands in Greek literature, and «dl are 
what we should expect on the hypothesis sketched above: 
there is the isle of Syria, at the turning-place of the sun, 
where death never enters and sickness is unknown ; there is 
the land of the Hyperboreans (west as well as north), to 
which man never found hia way by eea or land ; ' there are 
the islands of the Heaperidee, the islands of the Bleat, and 
the dwellings, in the east and in the west, of the righteous 
Ethiopians, who once more brii^ us to the neighbourhood 
of E^t From Uie Greeks tiie rumour of this wonder- 
land spread to the Celts; and Irish literature is full of 
tales telling, as The Voyage <^ Bran tells,' of a happy island 
from which the man who discovers it cannot return — an 
island in which, according to the Adventures of Connla, there 
was DO death and no sin ; and, according to the tale of 
Cnchulinn's Sick Bed, there are all manner of delights. 
When, however, the western world has thus become a mere 
wonderland, it inevitably becconee confused with the fai-off 
land, which also in course of time becomes a merely 
romAntio conception ; and fairy islands and enchanted moun- 
tains become the scene of exactly the same kind of romantic 
adventures. 

> Homer, £M. it. 40S. * Piodsr, PgA. x. 80. 

* E. Msyer, Th4 Veyagt ^ Jhan, li2 ; cL (XamUal Bttitvi, x. !L 131-B 
(Uanb ISSfl). 
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CHAPTER XXIT 

THE TRAHSHiaKATION OF S0tTI3 

Thus far we have been engaged in tracing the evolation of 
the primitive philosophical theory of a ghost-land, and have 
seen it sncceasively assume the shapes of a far-off land, an 
underground world, a western island or other abode of the 
blessed, a happy other-world in the sun or sky, until at last 
ghosts and ghost-land alike are dissolved by an advanced 
philosophy into the ocean of divine essence. It is time, 
therefore, to recall to mind that, even when the belief in 
ghost-land first arose, there was another view as to man's 
future state, inconsistent indeed but coexistent neverthelefls 
with the ghost-land theory : it was that after death man 
rejoined his totem and assumed the shape of the plant or ' 
animal that he worshipped. We have therefore now to 
trace the career of this view. In most, the vast majority, of 
cases it bad no career. The people which held the view 
were either progresBive or they were not. If they were not, 
then ex Ivypothesi no development in their views took place : 
the two views as to the fature state remained, as amongst 
the Zulus, inconsistent and coexistent. On the other hand, 
if the people were progressive, then everything in totemism 
that was capable of being taken up into the higher forms of 
religion which supervened was so transformed, and the rest — 
including this particular featare of totemism — lingered on as 
a mere survival, in the shape of' tales of men being chained 
into animals, and, in out-of-the-way and backward plaoee, in 
the belief that sudi changes still take place. It may there- 
fore seem at first sight as thoi^h in no case could there be 
any development of this particular feature of totemism, namely, 
a belief in the posthumous transfoi'mation of man into a 
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plant or animal (a difTerent belief from that in metem- 
psychosis or the transmigration of souls — as different as an 
acorn is from on oak). As a matter of fact, there is only 
one oombin&tion of ciroumstanoes under which the develop- 
ment in question has ever taken place ; that is, the contact of 
a more advanced religion, holding the doctrine of retribution 
in a developed form, with a less advanced religion, adhering 
to the belief that after death man rejoinB his totem. That 
contact, moreover, must take place under pecnliar oirctuD- 
atancee : the two religions must exist side by side in the 
same commnnity, political or sodal ; and the higher religion 
must be one bent on finding room within itself for the beliefs 
of all sectionB of the social or political commimity in which 
it is the dominant forca Kow, in the ancient world there 
were, from the natnre of the case, only two countries in 
which this peculiar combination could occur. They were 
Egypt and India. Let na be^ with Egypt. 

Ancient religions knew no dogma and consequently no 
heresies. The only one which was an exclusive religion and 
whose Ood was a " jealous " Qod, was the Hebrew religion. 
To this exdusivenesB and jealousy is due the tact that the 
Jews remained monotbeists; while the toleration which 
other peoples showed to foreign worships, Uiough it led to 
polytheism, facilitated political growth by means of tynoi- 
ktKnoi} In any large commnnity, and particularly in a state 
formed, like Egypt, by the amalgamation of many small 
states, there will be found various strata of belief, frcon the 
lowest saperstition to the highest form of religion capable of 
BTrifltitig in the given time and place. The beliefs which are 
held by the wealthiest and most coltnred daasee will find 
expression in the literature and on the monuments of the 
nation ; the beliefe of the masses will go unrecorded. Thus, 
the monuments of ancient E^^t express the hopes, the fears, 
the belieb of the ruling classes. 'Diose beliefs might or 
might not be shared by the common people ; they certainly 
would not and could not be forced on them either by a 
Church — which did not exist — or by the State. And if the 
fellaheen had beliefs and rites of their own, they would find 
no place on the monuments, but they would not therefore 

■ Supra, Ch. XVIII. " SfDcntinn uid Polytheiau." 
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cesae to exiBt. Tfaua, totenuam continued to fiouriab, until 
Greek and Soman times, in the ritea and cnstomB of the 
common people, though the religion of the ruling olaases had 
more than half emerged from the totemiatic stage even in 
the time of the earliest monuments. 

Now, just as the animal names and half-animal forms of 
the goda depicted on the monuments betray their totemiatic 
origin,^ so the representations of the future state betray the 
existence of a Wge number of persona who had not yet cast 
aside the belief that after death they would rejoin the totem, 
in favour of the newer belief that they would go to the {Jains 
of Aalu. The older totemiatic belief must have been shared, 
at this time, by some proportion of the more cuitored classea, 
for we find from the monuments that, aa many departed aonls 
preferred going to Aalu to union with Osiris, so many 
preferred — and were allowed, in the opinion of their class — 
to migrate into some animal But what marks this belief as 
different from and an advance upon the simple totemistic 
faith, is, first, that the deceased may migrate into any animal 
he [Jeased — this was evidently because there were many 
different totems, and each man would be sure to choose hia 
own ; and, next, that it was only the good who were allowed 
to do this. Thus the retribution theory held by one portion 
of the community has influenced and modified the botemism 
of another aection : it is only on condition of conformii^ to 
the moral standard of the time — a high one — that the 
totemist was allowed to conform to the practice of his 
fathers and jmn them in animal shape. On the other hand, 
it is clear that as yet we have by no means reached metem- 
psychosis. Let us go on. 

In the long course of advancing civilisation, the cultured 
classes of ancient I^ypt all dropped the belief that a man 
ought to rejoin his totem after death. Aalu and Osiris 
triumi^ed, toA the bdief that souls migrated posthumously 
into plants and animals survived amongst the educated 
no toiler as a religious conviction, but simply as sn echo of 
what once had been an ordinary thing, but now was simply 
an incident of romanoe. Of sncb a romance we have an 
example in the tale of Batta, contained in a papyrus of the 

' Supra, pp. 124 ff. 
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nineteen!^ or perhaps the eighteenth century : as often as Batta 
is killed in one ahape he reappears in another — a flowra, a 
boll, a tree, a man. With the decay of totemism amongst 
the cultured, first the moral obligatioo to migrate into the 
totem animal had relaxed and the permission to assume any 
form whatever had been acted on ; and t^en the belief had 
lost its religious character and passed into the nature of 
romance. 

Amongst the uneducated, however, totemism still con- 
tinued to exist ; and — whetiier it was that the ranks of 
condemned souls were euppoaed to be recruited most largely 
from amongst the uneducated, or tJiat the assumption of 
animal shape was at last thought an unworthy reward of 
virtue— the doctrine came to be held that the wicked soul 
" was sentenced to the various torments of hell, or to wander 
like a vampre between heaven and earth, or else doomed to 
transmigrate into tiie bodies of animals, until permitted to 
regain its original body and undergo a freeh triaL" ' Thus 
in "Egypt the artificial combination of the retribution theory 
witii totemiem at last produced a real theory of metem- 
peychoais ; and, for the purpose of avoiding oonfuedon between 
the Egyptian and the Indian fonos of the belief in the 
truiBmigratioQ of Bouls, it is important to note three things ; 
the first is that it is only the wicked wbo are doomed by the 
Egyptian theory to transmigration; the next is that Egyptian 
transmigration is a circular process — the soul of a man 
migrates into animals, birds, fiab, but finally returns to its 
human form ; the third is that there is no escape from the 
cycle when once it has started, it is only after reaching 
human form again tiiat the soul has another trial and another 
chance of becoming an Osiris. Bearing these facts in mind, 
let UH turn to India. 

A happy other-world in the sun or sky was known in 
India as early as the time of the Yedaa* and by the sixth 
century B.C. an elaborate hell had been worked out by tbe 
dominant religion. In India, totemism was to be found; 
indeed, well-marked traces of it survive to the jneeent day.* 
In India, as in Egypt, the dominant religion and the lower 

> Styce, Udt. j.-iii. S4S. > ITutt, <^ d(. S20. 

* Crooks, Fblk-L&rt eflfortkent India, ch. vili. 
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tormB acted and reacted on one another, with the result that 
the retribution theory <^ Uie former had to be reoondled 
with the beliel of the totemiat in a poathumoua transforma- 
tion into the shape of the plant or animal totem. " Ilina in 
the Cbaadt^a Upanishad we read : ' Those whose conduct 
baa been good will quickly attain some good birth, birth aa 
a Brahmana or aa a Kshatriy a or a Vaisja ; . . . ' and in the 
Kaustutaki Brahmana Upanisbad :' ... he is bom either as 
a worm, or a grasshopper, or a fish, or a bird, or a lion, or a 
boar, or a serpent, or a tiger, or a man, or some other 
creature, according to his de^ and his knowledge.' " ^ Here 
we bare a genuine theory of transmigration of souls: the 
simple totemiat belief has been enlarged so aa to meet the 
views of those who, not being totemists, were not bound to 
be changed into any one particular animal, and mati hm been 
introduced into the list of metamorphoses. But though, in 
India aa in "Egyft, the totemist faith has been generalised 
and dissociated ^m the totem animal, and though in both 
countries the migrating soul may return to human form, here 
all resemblance ceases. In ISgypt, metempsychosis was first 
made a means of rewarding the righteous exclusively, and 
then exclusively an instnunent for punishing the wicked. 
But in India it was applied to both good and bad alike : the 
retribution theory was infused into metempsychosis — all men 
were bom again, but the good got a good birth, the bad a 
bad one, according to their deeds and deserts. In the next 
place, there was a cycle of transformations in Egypt, with the 
possibility of escape on the completion of the cycle. But in 
India there was no cycle and no escape : the good got a good 
birth, and then bad behavioor might cause him to be reborn 
lower in the scale — but whether the soul behaved well or ill, 
it always had to be bom again. 

Kow, to the pessimist the prospect of living for ever, in 
one form or another, is an evil It was a pessimist, therefore, 
Gotama, who revolted against the Brahminist doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. Gotama, the "enlightened," the 
Buddha, struck at the root of the theory he attacked by 
denying the existence of the soul altogether — he also denied 
the existence of a God — therefore there could be no traos- 

> Bhys Dftvidi, MilAni Ledvrt, 81. 
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migration of souls. What did take place, according to the 
Buddha, was transmissioD (not ttanemigratioQ) of karma, 
obatacter (not aovd). The good and evil that men do live 
after them — not in the changes, good or bad, which their 
actions bring about during their own lifetime, or in the 
efTecta they produce on their contemporaries cw in Uie 
memory of thoee who come after them, bnt — in a freeh 
individuality, a freeh ego, which never would have come into 
being at all, bad it not been for the desire of existence 
entertained by the previous member of the chain, and which 
is good or bad acoording as he was good or bad. Plato's 
doctrine — baaed upon the Egyptian view — is similar and 
simpler: he allows the existeDce of a soul, which ie enamoured 
of the delights of ^ body, and so eyeu when it has escaped 
from one body returns to another, because it eravee after 
existence and the bodily delighta that go therewith. Acoord- 
ing to Buddhism, there is no soul : it is the craving after 
existence and corporeal pleasures which results in renewed 
existence ; and therefore it is the extinction (nirvana) of this 
craving (not the extinctiim of the soul, for there is no soul) 
which is the Buddhist's object^ This extinction of the 
desires men can accomplish by being righteous. Thus the 
motive of the Buddhist is annihilation, the giving up of the 
craving for a future life of any kind, even in heaven. In 
any given chain of existences, tiie kanna of that chain is 
t3-ansmitted ; and if the karma take the form of an ever- 
weakening desire for existence and ever-increasing righteoos- 
neea, there will come a time when the desire will cease, and 
" then no new link will be formed in the chain of existence ; 
there will be no more birth ; for birth, decay, and death, 
grief, lamentation, and despair, will have come, so far as 
regards tiiat chain of livee, for ever to an end." ' 

Thus the goal of Buddhism was the extinction of exist- 
ence, just as in Egypt the transmigration of 'the soul was 
terminated by die dissolution of the individual in the vague 
of the One, the AU, the divine essence, Osiris. But this 
external resemblance must not blind us to the real difference 
between the two theories. In !^^t it was only Uie bad, 
not all men, who were doomed to transmigration. In Egypt 
' Ehyg D«vidB, Hibbtrt LtOitri, 88-109. * IbiiL 96. 
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there was a cycle of changes to be Buffered ; in Buddhism 
karma is tianemitted in a direct line, which may be continued 
to infinity. In £^^t escape is possible only on the comple- 
tion of the cycle, and then it is, first, conditional on the 
faToorable judgmmt of the god Osirie, and is, next, efTeoted 
by union with Osiris; whereas in Buddhism, whioh denies 
the existence both of the soul and of Qod, escape neither 
depends on divine judgment nor consists in the absorption of 
the soul into the divine essence. 

In connection with the theory of metempsychosis, and 
as a preliminary to our investigation of the subject ot the 
Mysteries, it remains for us to give a short account of 
Fyth^oreanism. 

The unanimous voice of antiquity proclaimed that 
Pytht^ras (in the sixth oentury ac.) taught the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, and — with how much trutii 
may be queetioned — that he derived the doctrine from 
E^ypt, and that he himself remembered his experiences in 
his previous states, which, if true, would hare made it 
nnneceesary, we might suppose, for him to learn the fact 
of transmigration from anyone else, ^ypdan or other. 
Empedocles, a follower of Pythagoras, taught — doubtless in 
accord with his master's teaching — that the cause of trans- 
miration was sin, that the term of transn:i^:ration was thirty 
thousand years, that be himself had served that term, and 
that finally his soul, like others in the same case, would 
become a god — which indeed it had been from the beginning.^ 
Pindar, who was a contemporary of Empedocles, and picked 
up some Pytfaagoreanism on his visits to Sicily, also lets us 
see that it was only the wicked who were doomed to 
transmigration, the good went straight to a happy other- 
world ; and that, after transmigration and return to human 
form, the soul had to be judged by Persef^one, and might 
then enter the abodes of blisa In quite recent yeaiB there 
have been discovered in graves near Hurii and Petelia, that 
is in the home of Pytfaagoreanism, three golden tablets 
bearing inscriptions.* These inscriptions contain directions 
to the deceased Pythagorean with whom they were buried, to 

' Jsroiu, Hittory t/f Oreek Lilerafvrt,* 109, 
■ DiBtwicb, JVUvia. 8L 
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enable him to fiod bis way about in the underworld, thus : 
" On the left you will find a stream and near it a white 
poplar : go not near that Btream ; you will find another, cool 
water flowing from the mere of Memory ; in front of it are 
guards. Say, ' I am the child of earth and starry sky ; I am 
of heavenly origin, aa ye yourselves know full welL I am 
parched and perishing wit^ thirst; give me at once oool 
water flowiog from the mn« of Memory,' and they will give 
you of the divine stream to drink."' Hie tablets were 
boried with the deceased, because t^ey possesBed a magical 
power to direct and protect him. The name of Persephone 
occurs on two of dwm, thus confinnii^ what Pindar aays ; 
^e cause of touism^ration ia said to be sin, its nature a 
c^ole (xikXof), and the soul that escapee bom the cycle 
becomes a god — thus confirming Empedooles. To this we 
must add that when the soul is said to become a god or 
God,' and still more when it is said to be a child of earth 
and starry sky,* the expreesion was one which could be taken 
in two senses, a rel^ona seuBe and a |diiloeophioal sense. It 
could be taken by the Pythagorean to mean either that his 
individual personality would be disstdved in the One, the All, 
the sky ; or that his persiMial identity would c<Hitinne in a 
blissfol life in a happy other-world. Hie latter is the view 
which commends itself to Pindar (in his second Olympian), 
the former makes itself felt in Euripidee,* and ia expressed 
in the funeral inscription on the grave ot the Athenians 
who fdl at Potidsea in B.a 431.* But the average man 
did not distinguish tiie two views yery clearly : whether 
the place was the sky, or tbe ether, or Olympus, or Elysium, 
be did not onrioudy inquire — ^he used all the terms 
convertibly.' 

This brief sketch will suffice to Aow that Pytiu^reanism 
is very different, not only from Buddhism, which ia not a 
beOet in the transmigratum of souls, but Also from the Indian 
doctrine, which is. The idea that Pythagoreaniam was 

1 The iuMripUon ia In EftIM, I. O. S. I. 641, and Dietcdch, l«e, eU. 

*M,iyhn)iiir»p*WK,, Eubel, 7. 0. S. I. e*a, 

' Y^t nit *';<' ifi o^poivO ivTtpitmt, Eaibel, Ml. 

*S^.m. *C. T.A.I 443. 

"^ Thii is ftpp«r«nt hora tlie vuions hneral iascriptioiu giTen in DUteKeh, 
106-7. 
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borrowed from India is impoaeible : it differs from the Indian 
doctrine in all four of its cardinal points, namely, the cause of 
tronsmigratioQ (sin), the natore (a cycle), the fact of escape, 
and the mode of escape (trial before a deity). Next, if 
Fythagoreaniam were aa independent, in its origin, of Uie 
I^yptian doctrine as it ia of the Indian, it ought to differ 
equally in its character. But the (our points in which it 
differs from the Indian theory are four points (not the only 
points) in which it is identical with the Egyptian. This, 
combined with the tradition of antiquity that Fyth^^ras 
derived his doctrine from i^ypt, would suBioe to prove itB 
^yptian ori^n. But there are further resemblances. The 
Egyptian philosophy which tat^ht that the soul returns to 
the divine essence from which it sprang, is reproduced in the 
Pythfl^rean teachii^ that the soul emanated from and 
finally returns to the ether, the starry sky. And just as 
the Egyptian philosophers adopted religions terminology to 
convey their speculations, and taught that to become Qod 
or a god, Osiris or an OBiris, was the same thing as beii^; 
merged in the divine essence, so Pytfa^oieanism taught 
that for the soul to become $im or Bai/itov was the same 
thii^ as for it to dissolve into ether or into the starry sky, 
of which it was the offspring. But evm granting that 
Pythagoras could and did invent out of his own head a 
theory exactly resembling in its cardinal points a doctrine 
which in E^ypt was the result of slow centuries of evolu- 
tion, still we must think it strange that the minor details 
and non-essential acoessories should be the same. Let us 
illuatrate this point In the Pythagorean inscription already 
quoted, the departed soul is represented as anxiously eager 
to drink of cool, flowing water. No such anxiety is ever 
expressed in hteratnre, as far aa I am aware, by any Greek 
ghost not holding Pythagorean doctrines.' But in the 
inscriptions on tombs in ancient Egypt* the deoeaaed 
commonly prays for this lustra! water. This may, however, 
be a fortuitous agreement, for libations of water are offered 
in ancestor-worship by the Hindus. But the Hindus did not 

I Id Homer, ghosts ar« ofTertd mter {Od. x. 520), but ihtj pttUt blood 
{Od. xi. 49). 

• For ciunplM, mc Baturaf, ffUberf ledun, 127-41. 
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conceive some Bupernatural being as giving the water to the 
deceased, whereas, as we have seen, the F3rthagoreanB did. 
And, oddly enough, ao did the Egyptians. And again, 
though such an idea as the Pythagorean notion of super- 
natural "guards" giving the ghost water to drink ia 
unknown elsewhere in Greece, it is an ordinary feature of 
the pictures on Egyptian tombs : " the most iisual representa- 
tion of this is the picture in which the goddess Nut poure 
out the water of Ufe to the deceased, from the interior of a 
sycamore-tree. In a picture puhUahed by M. Chabas, the 
deceased kneels before Osiris, and receives from him the 
water of life from a vessel under which is written anck la, 
• that the soul may liva' " ' Again, in the I^yptian Book of 
the Dead the deceased is directed to protect himself, in his 
long and perilous journey through the underworld with its 
monsters of all kinds, not only by the use of amulets and 
talismans, but by proclaiming "I am Oeiria"* So the 
Pythagorean ghost is to proclaim that he is divine Again, 
it is not likely that the idea of issuing a guide to the 
underworld occurred straight off to Pythagoras, when the 
Egyptian Rmk of the Dead took centuries to form. If it be 
said that a small gold tablet is not to be compared with the 
Book of ike Dead, which has hundreds of chapters, the 
answer is that the verses on the Fyth^rean tablets are bat 
extracts from a greater work ;* and that in Egypt the most 
important of the talismans which were buried (like the 
Pythagorean tablets) with the deceased was one which had 
an extract from the Book of the Dead (namely, chapter xxx.) 
engraved upon it : " the rubric directs it to be placed upon 
the heart of the deceased person."* 

The foreign origin of Pythagoreanism is further attested 
by the fact that its attachments to native Greek beHefe are 
BO few, BO slight, and so forced. Thus, in order to find a 
foolang for the doctrine that the soul of man emanated from 
the divine essence, that man was a compound of earth and 
ether, and bo returned, body to earth and soul to ether,^ 

'fonouf. Ml. *Ibid. 192. 

■ DiBlarich, Nilcjiia, 85. * Benonf, lOS. 

■ C. I. A. i. 112 (ths PotidKUi inscriptioit) : nlOitf 1^1^ fi^if irtUiart, 
»^^ro. Si x«i»'. 
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the Fyth^orean wae forced in despair to clutch at a text in 
Hesiod wUch taught not that men but that gods were first 
created from the union of Earth and Sky.' Again, ib Egypt 
it was right that the supreme god, Osiria, shoold judge the 
departed; and he could properly be present in ^e nether 
world, because the Egyptians believed that he, the sun, 
travelled every^ night through the underworld. In Greece, 
however, Zeue, the supreme god, had nothing to do with the 
nether world ; the god Hades was already appropriated to 
the old dreary ghost-land; so the Pyth^^rean had to be 
content wiUt Persephone as the deity who re^jfulated admission 
to the abodes of bliss. Again, the idea that souls bad any- 
where to go to, except to the old cheerless, sunless ghost-land, 
was absolutely unknown to the Greeks. So, in order to 
form a conception of an abode of bliss for the righteous dead, 
Pindar and other poets drew upon the descriptions of Elysiom 
and the fortunate isles,* contained in epic poetry ; and thus 
eventually the plains of Elysium came to be, what in Greece 
they had never been before, namely, the abode of the dead. 

In fine, there is nothing in Fjrthagoreanism which is not 
to be found in the religion of andeat E^ypt; and there 
is much which is unintelligible, if taken by itself, but is at 
once seen to have a meaning when restored to the Egyptian 
context from which it was taken. The doctrine which in 
E^pt took centuries to develop, cannot have been invented 
in Magna Graeda by one man, though one man might well 
bring back from Egypt a mixture of the leading doctrines and 
some unimportant accessories and introduce them in the 
form of a " mystery " into his own country. Again, the 
theory of the ^nsm^ration of souls is not a simple but a 
complex idea. It is not an idea which could spring up 
wherever totomism existed, else it would be as widespread 
as are the wn i rn "-! and half-animal gods which totemism has 
everywhere left behind it Metempsychosis is a complex 
idea, it is a combination of the retribution theory with a 

' The phraae in tho Pythtgoreut inacriptioD, y^ Ttui rl/U lol oifanO 

ioTtpirrm, u from Heiiod, Thmf/. 105 : 

dftwdrui' Itpiv yirot attr iitmr, 
of rflt T fiff/rarra ml OipureS ArrtpUmt. 
» Supra, pp. 812, 318. 
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living belief in the transformation of men into animals ; and 
thje combination is one which could not have taken place in 
Magna Gneda, because neither of the elements of which the 
theory is composed was in existence there. Totemiam had 
been transmuted into a higher form of belief eves in 
Myoeosean times ; the retribution theory was as yet unknown. 
In the time of Homer and Heeiod, the souls of all men, good 
and bed alike, went to one and the scuue place, the under- 
ground ghoat-land. £vea after tbeii time there is no hint 
of any difference in the future state of the good and of the 
bad, nntil the time of the Pythagorean and other mysteries ; 
and then such references are always made in connection with 
the mysteries, and as part of the doctrine taught at the 
mysteriee. Why this should be, and why the retribution 
theory should have b^;un to stir the minds both of the 
Greeks and of the Jews about the same time, i.e. from the 
time of the Captivity of the Jews onwards, are the questdons 
to which we must address ourselves in the next chapter. 
Let us therefore snm up and conclude this. 

There are certain elements of the belief in a future world 
that recur bo constantly and under such different circum- 
stances in the various religions which we have examined in 
this chapter, that we must r^ard them as latent in the 
human mind, and ready to manifest themselves whenever the 
conditions requisite to evoke them are brou^^t into phty. 
They are, that the soul continues to exist after death, that its 
fate then depends upon its deeds in this life, that it must 
undergo a transformation of some kind and rejoin the object 
of its worship. In two of the religions that we have 
mentioned, those of the Greeks and the Jews, these elements 
had not been syntbesised before the sixth century, and we 
have yet to see whether and how tax they were combined 
subsequentlj. In other religions, e.g. those of India and of 
E^ypt, the synthesis had been effected to some extent ; but 
that the synthesis was not one which could permanently 
recommend itself as satisfactory to the religious consciousneae, 
is demonstrated by the fact of its leading in the one country 
to the Buddhist denial of the existence both of the sotd and 
of Grod, and in the other to a pantheism which equally denied 
personal immorUdity. If we seek for reasons why these 
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attempts tailed to produce a faith capable of aatisfyiog the 
rdigiouB cousciouBiiesB, the fiist fact that strikee as is that 
thej were premature. While the continuance theory was 
still so strong in its hold upon the minde of men that thej 
could conceive no future life except as an exact reproduction 
of the conditions and activities of this life, tile retribution 
theory was fused with it, so that the rewards and pnnish- 
ments were pictured in the grossest and most m&terialistie 
fastiion. On the other hand, before tiie belief that man 
must undergo a posthumous transformation had been 
dissociated from the idea of transformation into animal or 
plant form, it was infused with the retribution theory, so that 
the soul could not escape trom a material body on this view, 
any more than from its material occupations and delights on 
the other. A further reason why these attempts ftdled to 
satisfy the religious consciousness, is that they did not proceed 
from it: they were in their origiu the specnlations of 
primitive philosophy. They were indeed adopted into 
religion, but, in the case both of India and Egypt, they were 
fatal to it The after-death communion witii God Vhich 
they offered was either purely formal and external, as must 
be the case when there are many gods for the soul to meet ; 
or absolute absorption and extinction. That communion 
during life was at once a condition and an anticipation of 
what was to be hereafter, was a conception which could not 
arise where sacrifice had d^raded into the giving of some- 
thing in order to get more. In other words, no religions 
synthesis of the elements of beUel in a future state could be 
effected as long as, on the one hand, that belief was out of 
relation to the central act of worship, the sacrificial meal ; 
or as long, on the other hand, as the sacramental character 
of that act was obscured. We have therefore to consider in 
the next chapter how far these two conditions were fulfilled 
by the religions movements amongst the Greeks and Jews 
from the sixth century B.C. onwards. 
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CHAPTER XSIII 

THE HTSTEBIKB 

The sixth century B.a shows a hitherto unheard-of and 
inconceivable innovation in religion. Hitherto the only 
circle of worshippera conceivable had been one the members 
of which were united by blood j the only religious community 
to which a man could belong waa that into which be had 
been born. In the nomad stage of society the tribal god was 
worshipped by the members of the tribe and by them alone : 
the same hostility to all other tribes which made " strangen " 
anonymous with " enemies " made it impossible for any but 
the tribe to approach the tribal god. The tribe, and 
therefore the worBhippers of the god, consisted only of those 
bom into the tribe. Even when circumstances compelled 
the tribe to abandon its nomad habits, to settle finally in one 
local habitation, and to form a permanent fusion, social, 
political, and religious, with its neighbours, the new and 
enlarged community thus formed consisted exclusively of the 
members of the amalgamating tribes and their blood- 
descendants: citizenship — membership of the new pohtical 
community — was an inherited privilege ; and the only gods 
whose cults were open to a man were those of the state to 
which he belonged by birth. On the one bond, the local 
cults were jealously dosed to all but citizens of the place. 
On the other, the citizen waa not free to choose his religion : 
the only gods to whom he had access were those of the 
community into which he waa bom. 

But in the sixth century B.C. we find in the ancient world 
new rites and oulta arising which differ from all previoiia 
ones, first in that they were open to all men, and next 
in that membership was voluntary and spontaneoua. They 
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were not always or necessarily new religions, for in them t^e 
old gods of the nation mi^t still be worshipped, though 
with new ritee. They can soarcely be called sects even, for 
their members were not required to give up the ordinary 
hereditary worship of the state to which they belonged. But 
the idea was now for the first time expressed in action that 
a man could beloi^ to a religious community which was 
distinct from the state. The possibility of choice between 
the worship to which he was bom and another was now 
before him. Freedom of choice entails personal responsibility 
for the choice made, and makes it necessary that the man 
should decide between competing claims in the tribonal of 
his own heart and consdenca Such reflection and judgment 
in matters religious eventually deprive a traditional and 
hereditary religion of much of the advant^e which, in its 
competition with newer forms, it derives from the ifaot that 
it is hereditary and traditional ; and the habit of reflection, 
even if it finds none of the newer forms acceptable, cannot 
fail to reveal some of the weak points in the older. Thus 
the innovations of the sixth century in course of time 
contributed their share to the disint^istion of the antique 
religions and to the preparation of the soil for the reception 
of Christianity; and no one who reflects how great is the 
strength of custom and tradition, and how slow is the growth 
of the critical faculty, will consider the time too long for 
the eSbct. Bather the marvel is, first that a new form of 
reUgiouB communion should ever have arisen, and next that 
it should have been allowed by the dominant religions to 
exist for so long. These, then, are the two points that we 
must b^m with. 

The new movement had its origin in Uie Semitic area of 
the ancient civilised world, and in the national cahunitiea 
which befell the Northern Semites in the seventh and sixth 
centuries B.o.' The strength of the national religions of 
antiquity lay largely in the fact that they were national. 
But in that fact there also lurked the possibility of danger. 
As long as the nation prospered, the relations between the 
national gods and their worshippers were taken to be 
satisfactory ; but when political disaster overtook the state, 

' Bobertun Smith, Stligion 0/ the SemiUi, 857 IT. 
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the inferenoe was that the natbnal gods were nnwiUiug or 
unable to protect their worsbippere. The worshipper mi^t 
ther«f(n« seek to avert the divine wrath or he might seek to 
flee it ; bat either oooree was bonnd to introdnoe modifloatioDB 
into the national religion and to mark a new departore, for 
in either case the worsbipper sooght for oloeer oommunum, 
whether with the national or other and more powerful gods. 
The oonaequeDces of the okwer attention tim» concentrated 
on the focts of the religions owsoiousnesa and the inner 
revelatdon thereby gained were taofold. Fiist, in the place 
of the gloomy imtkspationi of a dimn^ abode after death in 
Sbeol, a confidence and hopefulneea with regard to the 
future life began to manifest themselves, whioh fiud their 
highest expreeaon, " with extraordinary splendoar," ^ in the 
Psalms. The second consequence was one which afTeoted 
in various ways and degrees the oonoeption and performance 
of the central rite of reli^n, the act of sacrifioe. 

Amongst the Hebrews, the efieot produced upon the 
nuH« spiritual minds took the form of the conviction tiiat 
animal sacriflee was valueless and meaniD^eea. The gift 
theory of sacrifice, the idea that the worshipper presented 
offerings in return for whioh be was «ititled to receive 
blessings, already stood ooodemned. Kow it became clear 
that communion wit^ Ood was not to be effected by the 
blood of bnlls and rams, or by any physical, mechanical 
means; and the necessity of the sacrifice of a broken and 
contrite spirit was inculcated. This, however, did not satisfy 
the yearnings of those whose faith required for its support 
the performance of some outward and visible act of worship. 
They felt, as men always have felt, that sacrifice, to be real, 
to be perfect and complete, must be in some sense external 
to themselves. They were warned by their national 
calamities, the tokens of divine wrath, Uiat the sacrifices 
which Uiey had customarily offered were not sta adequate 
means of commonion. But the Northern Semites were 
incapable of rising to the he^bt of the more spiritual minds 
amongst the Hebrews, and of costing aside animal sacrifice ; 
and they followed a via media. The ooatomary sacrifices 
tbey abandoned, and they sought for other forms of sacrifice, 
I Mr. Oladitone in the North Amrrimt Bniao hr Utnh UM, 
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umuoal, extraordinary, and therefore pTesamably mcure 
potent Such eacrifices, owing to tbe uneven rate at which 
religion ptogrteeea in different districte, were forthooming. 
Even where religion generally had advanced far beyond the 
Btage of animal-worship, survivals of such worship were to he 
found here and there in out-of-the-way and hsokwsrd placet. 
Generally, all that was left of the religiooa respect paid to 
the original animal god was a vague feeling that Uie 
creature was not to be touched by man — was "unclean." 
But at some obscure sanctuaries and in some unprt^reesive 
rituals the animal still continaed to be offered in sacrifice ; 
and though the hot that the animal had once been a god 
mi^t have disappeared from memory, Uie sacrifice of an 
animal almost universally held to be unclean would be 
deemed mysterious by all and by some even offensive. It 
was therefore to such " abominations " as the sacrifice of dogs, 
swine, mice, and horses that the Northern Semites resorted 
in order to avert Uie divine wrath. In some cases this 
revival of ancient modes of religion was carried still further ; 
and a direct reversion to the primitive conception of sacrifice 
produced a new form of religious community. Where the 
bond of blood-relationship is the only tie which holds a 
community tog^thesr, such ezpreesions as that tite tribesmen 
are of one blood or one fleeb are understood literally, in the 
most concrete, pbyaioal sense ; and it is to the joint meals of 
the clansmen as much as to their oommon origin that this 
phjraioal unity of the kin is asoribed. To the Arab the life 
of the staanger who partakee of his meal is, for a time at 
anyrate, sacred, because for the time he becomes of one 
blood with him. The same view as to the effect of commen* 
sality is at the bottom t^ the Roman confarreaiio, and is 
implied in the Greek worship of Zeus Xenioa. In the case 
of the sacrificial meal tiie h(md created between the par- 
ticipants was one of peculiar force and sanctity, because 
all became partakers in the divine life of the sacred animal. 
This conception had indeed, as a rule, been obliterated in 
course of tune by the growth of the gift theory of sacrifice 
and the degradation of the animal from its orif^nal sanctity 
to the level of a mere chattel But the spread of the gift 
theory had not been so uniform or so complete as entirely 
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and ereiywhere to destroy the original sftcramental character 
of the eacrifioial meal, and accordingly it becomes a prominent 
and indeed in its consequences the most important feature of 
Uie religions revivalism of the sixth century rc. Hitherto 
the only religious organisation to whidi a man could belong 
bad been the fcin or community into which he was bom ; 
and now Uiat the political disasters which threatened the 
very existence of the political community testified to the 
permanent estrangement of the gods of the communis from 
their worshippers, men's minds were roused to look about 
tor some other religious community in which to find shelter 
from the divine wrath. No such organisation was in existence, 
or rather those which existed were not available, for strange 
gods had each his own circle of worshippers closed to aU 
outside it and open only to those bom into it But thoi^;h 
no open circle was in existence, the unifying efficacy of the 
sacrificial meal made it poemble to form one ; and in it we 
have the principle of voluntary religious aasooiationB, which 
were (unlike that of the commnnity) open to all, and 
membership in which did not depend upon birth, but was 
constituted by partaking in the divine life and blood of the 
sacred animaL 

Thus in the Semitic area the characteristic features of 
the new movement of the sixth century B.a were, first, a 
toidency to discard the gift theory of sacrifice and seek a 
doeer communion with God ; next, a more hopeful view of 
the life after death. The gift theory might be discarded in 
favour either of the sacrifice of a contrite heart, or of the 
mystic sacrifice of a divine animal, or of religious association 
constituted by the participation in the divine life of the 
sacred animal ; but in any case the efibrt to draw nearer to 
God was accompanied and marked by the greater confidence 
with which man looked forward to the next world. In a 
word, a religious basis was henceforth provided for that belief 
in immortahty which in its original shape had rather belonged 
to primitive philosophy. In that respect the new movement 
rose superior to the eschatology of the Egyptian and Indian 
religions, for the eechatology of both was not generated by 
the religious spirit, but was due to the incorporation of early 
philosophical speculations into those religions — an incorpora- 
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tion which eveatually in Egypt led to the denial of individual 
itnmottality, and in India to the Buddha's denial of the 
existence of the Bonl at all But tiiotigh hopefolnesa as to 
the fature world was now aesociated with and conditional on 
Bjnritoal communion in Uiis life, the attempt to bring the 
religious belief in the future life into relation with the 
central rite of religion, sacrifice, was either not made or was 
made prematurely. Where animal sacrifice was discarded, 
no external sacrificial rite was left with which the belief 
could be connected. Where mystic sacrifices were revived, 
the belief was indeed associated with the rite, bat the 
association was premature, because the rite itself had no 
permanent vitality : the reversion to mystic sacrifices merely 
escaped from the error of the gift theory to, fall into a 
recrudescence of barbarous ritual acts, such as those of 
dismembering the divine animal and drinking its blood. 

The wave of religions revivalism which had its centre 
of diffusion in the Semitic area, was speedily propagated over 
the Greek citiee of Asia Minor, over Hellas itself, and 
finally over Italy. The widespread conviction amongst the 
Northern Semites that divine wrath could be averted bj 
extraordinary, piacular sacrifices, was one easily communicated 
and readily picked up and conveyed to Greece by individuals. 
And it was probably in the form of pmificatory ceremonies 
and sacrifices that Hha new movement first travelled to 
Greece. Thus it was from Crete that the Athenians, for 
instance, in B.a 596 siammoned Epimenides ' to parity thor 
city, when they wished to cleanse themselves from the 
poUation caused by the murder of Cylon's followers at the 
altars of the gods. He ordered sheep, black and white, to be 
driven in all directiims from the Acropolis ; and when they 
had wandered as far as they would, they were to he sacrificed 
wherever they lay down ; and the altars on which they were 
to be immolated were not to be dedicated to any known god 
by name, but simply to the proper deity.* Hence, long after, 
altars might be found in various places in Attica which bore 
no dedication, and were therefore popularly known as the 
nameless altars or as altars of the unknown gods. 

> AiistDtle, 'A/. tA. a. 1. 

' Tif T^Mii«m, Diog. Imrt. i. 110 tnd 112. 
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It vrea, however, not only cities that required purification 
from pollution ; p^vate individuals a^ m%bt need to be 
reconciled vith the offended gods; and miQisters to their 
spiritual wants were lorthcoming, though they have not, 
like Epimenidea or Empedocles after him, bequeathed their 
names to posterity. Collectively they were known as 
agyrtcB, a Greek substantive derived from a verb,^ meaning 
to beg alms or make a collection, in order to defray the expense 
of the sacrifice which was an essential part of their mysteriea. 
llie agyrits professed by means of his rites to purify men 
itom the sins they had themselves oonunitted, or from an 
ancestral curse or hereditary guilt, and so to secure to those 
whom he purified an exemption from the evil lot in the next 
world which awaited those who were not initiated. The 
agyrta travelled from city to city with his apparatus — a pile 
of sacred books, a tame serpent, a dram, a chest, a magic 
mirror, etc. — laden on a donkey's back.' Arrived at his 
temporary destination, be pitched his tent, which also was 
carried by the donkey, and in which the mysteries were to 
be celebrated ; and then, with attendants to carry a portable 
shrine, i.e. " a miniature temple on a salver or board," ' and 
to beat the drum, he proceeded to parade the streets in 
procession, he himself dancing ecstatically to the sound of 
the drum, and either carrying the sacred serpent or else 
gashing hi» legs or cutting his tongue till the blood flowed 
from it* Thos he succeeded in attracting a crowd, which 
he drew after him to his tent, where those who chose con- 
sulted him, and by the aid of his books and his magic 
mirror, which probably be used in the same way as it is 
nsed in Egypt at the present day, he replied to them. 

But in all this there was nothing to make any such 
permanent change in Greek religion as did actually follow 
upon this invasion of Greece by Oriental rites. The 
calamitiee which befell Greek states were at this time merely 
casual, not catastrophic, as in the Semitic area ; and there 

* irfttpaf, **Orn d'ywF /uMr^fia, Ar. Progt, 159. 

' Banui;, CkwnA in the Amum Snpin,* 13T. Such were the ulnr ■hrinw 
of Diana of Acts xix. Ot the Sto^ipn and rat^cfn In IgnatJni, QiJU*. ) 9 ; 
and for a pictoN of them, Schreihet, KnllAist. Bilderaiiai, lyii. 10. 

* Lncian, Ludtu, 36. 
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neceasary in the law-courts, but whose power is otherwise 
v^^e and was probably rather honorific than real ; and 
certain officials, sometimss called qnteopi, sometiinea tpimtUtat,^ 
who in some places had the right of convoking the assembly, 
and in others shared the functions of the treasurer or the 
secretary. All these officials were, so to speak, civil officers, 
and were elected by the votes of the assembly. The rel^oue 
functions were discharged by a priest, priestess, or sacrifioets,* 
who were chosen by lot — a rec(^:niBed mode of consulting the 
divine will. The duties of the priest (or priestess) were to 
conduct the sacrifices and the rites, to open and dose the 
temple at the proper times, to preside over the purification 
and initiation of members, and to celebrate the mysteries, for 
the performance of which the society existed. The funds of 
the society were devoted. Erst to the purchase and maintenance 
of a sanotnar;,* or sacred enclosure, containing a temple, a halt 
in which to hold the sacred banquet, and other buildings ; next, 
to defraying the cost of tile monthly sacrifices ; third, to the 
payment of salaries ; and last, not nnfreqnoiUy to the borial 
of deceased membeni. "niese societieB were usnally in debt or 
in danger of it, and the treasurer (who was, when the BOde^ 
could so oontrive it, & man of means and generosity) not 
nnoommonly came to the rescue of the sodety with his private 
purse. When the poorer members were assisted by the society, 
it was not as a matter of charity bat on the principle of a 
mutual benefit sooietT' : the money was advanced on security, 
and had to be repaid by the borrower. -On the other hand, 
an inscription recenUy published shows that the poorer 
members of a society were sometimes charitably aasisted by 
the wealthier.* 

The ooDstitutaon of these societies, as described in the 
last pan^rai^, is obvionsly modelled on tiie republican 
institotions which prevailed in many of the Greek states 
of the fourth century B.a, and cannot be earlier than that 
period. In previous times it must have been different, and 

' irlmwtH, impitXifnt, klao triii9iKei or XayMToC ' UftwtuL 

* Corp. huer. AOieancm, ir. iL fl34fi, 12 : iippimaa li tvB nl rtit 
t^lienKaln /ur^eir rflr ittvitlnu tri rOr ipyiirur ^\arfp6rur. n* isaoAp- 

tioD ia not Uter than B.a 1G>. 
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naturally much simpler. Probably in the begimung there 
was only one officisl, the priest : the finances of the society 
were not bo great as to require a treasurer, nor its archives so 
extensiTe as to call for a secretary. It was only with the 
growth of the society, if it did grow (tor many of these 
associations probably never got beyond a rudimentary stage 
of existence), that the number of members increased, the 
revenues swelled, and the expenses of the ritual developed 
so much that the priest became unable to manage the 
whole, and that a division of labour became necessary 
between a secretary, treasurer, president, and priest* The 
esse and simplicity with which an agyrtes could found one 
of these associations in their simplest form may be seen 
&om an inscription,* which, though it is in date as late as 
the second centory of our era, is yet probably in spirit and 
essentials brue to its type. The inscription was discovered 
in 1868 near the silver mines of Laiireion in Attica, and 
it shows how the worship of an Oriental deity, in this case 
MSn Tyrannoe (i.e. the Sovereign Moon), might be introduced 
into Greece. The worship of M£n was widely spread over 
Asia Minor : the inu^e of the god figures on the coins of 
nearly all the towns of Fhtygia, Lydia, and Pisidia, as well 
as on some of the monnments of Pamphylia, Caria, and 
Thraca He author of the inscription was a Lycian slave, 
working in the mines for his owner, a Boman proprietor; 
and it was the god M§n himself, who, in a vision or dream, 
bade Xanthos establish his cult : " I, Xanthos, a Lycian, 
belonging to Caius Orbius, have consecrated the temple of 
M£n Tyrannoa, in conformity with the will of the god." 
To erect a temple was an undertaking beyond the resources 
which Xanthos had at his disposal, so he simply appropriated 
a deserted hereon and adapted it to his own purposes. As 
founder and priest of the cult, he himself composed and 
engraved (as the style and spelling sufficiently show) the 
" law " of the new cult In it he laid down the conditions 
under which the temple might be used, sacrifices ofiiered, 
and erani or banquets held : no one who was " unclean " 
might approach the temple, sacrifices might not be offered 
without the co-operation of the founder, Xanthos, and in 
' Faiicart, 20. * No. S8 in Foucart, op. eO, 
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case of his death or abBeoce his functioDB could ontj be 
discharged by eomeone nomiiiated by him in person.* 

The " law " thus laid down by Xanthos was probably 
somewhat simpler than that which formed the basia of 
the earUest tkdagL Plato talks of the piles of books which 
itinerant agifrUe carried about with them,' and they were 
doubtless banded down by the original founder of a tkiasus 
to his succesBors. These books contained, as we leara from 
Plato, inela-actioQS ae to the ritual to be observed in sacrifice ; 
and, according to Demosthenes,* it was iiom such sacred 
books, belonging to the thiasm of Sabazioa, that JSe(itiDM 
read the formnlse which had to be recited during the purifi- 
cation and initiation of those who wished to be admitted to 
these mysteries. 

In these private mysteriee, as in the public mysteries 
which we shall have to describe hereafter, we have to 
distinguish between the preliminary ceremonies of purification 
and preparation and the actual rite for the celebration of 
which the religious organisation, public or private, existed. 
For the private mysteries we get our information mainly 
from the passage of Demosthenes already referred to. The 
exact order of proceedings, l^e precise acts to be performed 
by the novice, hie very attitude and gesture at each st^e 
of the proceedings, aeem to have been prescribed in the ritual- 
book ; and the function of the youthful -Slschinea was to 
read out these instructions so that the novice might know 
what next to do. The first step in the preliminary ceremony 
was to place the candidate under the protection of the 
god, and this was' done by throwing a fawn-stin round him. 
In this act we note the survival or revival of oaa of the 
oldest belief ocoinected with animal-worship, namely, that the 
animal god may reside in the skin of the animal just as 
a tree-god may reside in the hough of a tree. In this faith, 
totem tribes on solemn occasions clothe themselves in the 
skin of the totem animal, and more advanoed peoples made 
idols of animal-gods by stuffing the hide, or later (as in Greece) 
clothed a human-shaped idol with the skin.* When the 

» FouoM-t, 119 ff. 

" pifi>iuy St SjiaSiiy rop^xo"'" 
> Ife Cor. g 26!1. 
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candidate had been thus commended to the god, the next 
thing was that he should he purified. To this end, he 
wae stripped and made to crouch down upon the ground, 
and tiien bowls of water were poured over him. In some 
mysteries this purification by water was such a prominent 
and important feature in the ceremony, that those who 
practised it took their name from it, and were known 
(and derided) as Baptce. In others, however, a more 
startlii^ and paradoxical mode of purification was in vogue : 
the novice was cleansed with a mixture of ctay and bran. 
When these ceremonies, which were made the more awe* 
inspiring by ecstatic ejaeiilations from the attendants, were 
completed, the candidate was bidden to rise from his kneeling, 
crouching position, and to (ay out. Bad have I escaped and better 
have I found — words which were intended to express the 
conviction that be was now purified in heart and spiritually 
prepared for the actual mystery, fjMimjpiov, the solemn 
rite by which he was to be admitted into fellowship with 
the god and his worshippers. That this rite was in the 
nature of a sacramental meal, is obvious. The main expenses 
of these private religious associations are shown by the 
inscriptions to have .consisted in the sacrifices and sacred 
banquets, and in the building and maintenance of the 
edifices in which to celebrate them. The leading character- 
istic of the religious revival of the sixth century B.a, botii 
in the Semitic area and as transplanted into Greece, is a 
reaction against tbe gift theory of sacrifice, and a reversion 
to the earlier sacramental conception of the offering and the 
sacrificial meal as afibrding actual communion with the god 
whose flesh and blood were consumed by his worahippers. 
To try to discover anythii^ else in the case of the more 
respectable of the private mysteries, to seek for something 
secret and mysterious, is chereher midi A, guatorze heurtt. 
That sacrifices were oilered and eaten was a fact about which 
there was no concealment The feeling of reverential awe 
with which the worshipper partook of the sacrament 
doubtless could not be conv^ed in words : so far, indeed, 
there may have been secrecy, though not concealment. 

After participation in the sacred meal, the candidate 
wfis a novice no longer, but a member of the religious con- 
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fraternity, united hj a mystic bond with his fellow-worshippers. 
As such it became hia duty to promote the interests of the 
aseociatioD, to gain new members for it, and to extend ite 
influence. He therefore took part in the procession of the 
society which paraded the streets in order to attract (reeh 
followers, and wearing a garland of fennel or poplar, and 
bearing the sacred cist or the mystic winnowing fan, or 
carrying a tame serpent in both hands above hia head, he 
danced wildly along, testifying to hia membership by sbriek- 
ii^ the words, Evoe SabcB 1 HySs Attte ! Attia Hy^ I But 
this method of proselytising was probably limited to the 
poorer and more stru^liug associations, whioh could not 
afTord to build temples, but met in the private house of one 
of the wealthier members, or of the promoter of the oiganiaa- 
tton, and did not offer sacrifice of animals, but partook of 
sacred wafers or cakes, such as came to furnish forth the 
sacramental meal both in the New World and the Old, when 
cereal gods took their place by the side of animal gods.^ 

In spite of the fact not only that these "private" 
mysteries were open to all, but also that the most strenuous 
efforts were made by the members to obtain the largest 
possible number of adherents, these associationa at the best 
were sects, and narrow onea ; and as such they were exposed 
to the same dangers aa are all sects, that is to say, being 
withdrawn, by the nature of the case, trom the sane and 
healthy action of public opinion, they were liable to run into 
extrav^ance and excess. The danger was in this case all 
the greater, because the essence and the attraction of the rites 
which these associations were formed to celebrate lay in the 
fact that the ritual was different from that of the ordinary 
cult, was strange, unusual, mysterious, and therefore more 

' The pwsagc of the De Coroita (2G9, 230) on which the above MoouDt ia 
b*sed ram u rollom : iriip tl yiriiam rf liifrpi tiXoAoib tAi pifihnit irtyiy- 
nmikti ml rSKXa aorntutmpoS, rJfr pir rtiCTa n^pt^ur rail Kpariiflfaw ml ra$aipur 
Tiidi rcXav/UriH;! ital iTO/iimn' rif r^Xf jtol twi wiripmi koI dnoTikt drd toS 
Ka&apfioD Kt\ci<Mf \4yttr' "E^i^ar kokAt, t^por Afieiror, irl t^ p,ifBira riirffrt 
ttiXwdDt' dXoXifJai mawifUH/t , . . it ti rait iifUpm-t roit naXs&t Siinat Syar 
jii Tot ii&ir riAt irrt^araiUram rifi /lapASif (ol rg Xntrn, nidt S^it rait xapttat 
S\ifiur ml ^wip r^i xe^oX^ altipHv, ral fiour E&h aafiai. Kid twtpxoiiurn tSyt 
Amrt, Smii ffift, {(apx^f (at Tpi»rY(fiwf xai nnrii^pot nol \iiipoip6pot lo) raiaSha 
iwi Twv ypfSSiy rpovayoptvd/itPBt, luaBlit 'Sa/ifiirur Tairur IrOpvrnk (ot VTplr- 
Tovt Kfll rn^Xam. 
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potent as ritual. Again, the very object of tbe ettangffliese 
of these new rites, of tbe whirling dances, the frenzied shrieks, 
and the streams of blood which flowed over the devotees ae 
they soouiged or gashed their Umbe or their tongues, was 
to work upon tbe worshipper's emotions until he had do 
control over them, and was swept away by the tide of ecsta^ 
which was shared, as he saw, by his tellow-worshippers. 
Add to this that an essential feature of these revivalist rites 
consisted in returning to the primitive fashion of offering tbe 
solemn and awful sacrifice of the totem^od by night, and 
we shall understand that these private mysteries were both 
morally and spiritually at tbe best in a state of unstable 
equilibrium, and might easily lapse into tbe excesses and 
debauchery which attended the spread of the Baccanalia in 
Italy. The very freedom with which Uie organisation of 
these Booieties was permitted worked in the tame direotitm. 
It is doubtful whether there was in Athens any restriction 
on the formation of these societies: foreigners were not, 
as a rule, allowed to acquire or possess land in Attica, but 
when they wished to purchase a site for a temple in which 
to worship their own gods after then: own fashion, they were 
allowed to do so, as we know from the stone-record of the 
decree which gave permission, on the express ground that 
there was no law to forbid the proceeding : ^ tbe purpose to 
which the site was to be applied constituted actually a reason 
in favour of allowing the foreigners to acquire Athenian soil 
But whether this Attic law allowed Athenian citizens to 
partake in sucb foreign worships is another and disputed 
question. It has been both asserted and denied ' that the 
legal penalty for the introduction of new gods (in the sense 
of inducing citizens to worship other than tbeii ancestral 
gods) was death ; but, without undertaking to settle this 
obscure point, we may note that there is no instance on 
record in which anyone was even prosecuted, much less 
condemned, on the sole charge of introducing new gods: 
there were always other counts in the indictment, which 
seems to indicate that for some reason or other there was no 
prospect of getting a jury to convict on the ground simply 

■ Tbe Citimus, fSnfdr Irrona liceTt6tir, C. I. A. 

■ Oftrdner and Jnoni, Onuk AyUifuUia, 219 Hid HO, 
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ot worshippiiig strange gods. Whatever danger there may 
have been tor the Atheman citizen in snch worship, cook) 
be to some extent, if not wholly, averted hy a demonatration 
of the m}rthol(^csl identity of the foreign deity, say Sabazioe 
or Cybele, with some Greek god or goddess, as I)ionyBoe or 
Bhea ; and it is poeaibte that fear of the law as well as the 
desire of commendii^ a strange god by proving him to be 
merely an old deity under a new name, may have helped to 
give the gods of the Orphic mythology the hazineae of outline 
and WEmt of definition which at once marks th^n off from 
the gennine goda of Greece, and enables any one to be 
identified with any other. Be this as it may, it is certain 
that no penalty attached to the private worship of the 
eetablisbed gods with the new ecstatic ritual, and that no 
permission or licence had to be obtained from the state in 
order to organise a thdasus or orgton tor the purpose. Con- 
sequently any adventuress who chose might set up as priestess, 
and, tmder the pretence of orgiastic worship, might make 
her house the scene of " orgies " in the modem sense of 
the word. 

That this actually was done in some cases is certain, but 
that all private mysteries were a mere excuse or occasion 
for debauchery is improbable in Itself, and is contradicted by 
the evidenc& If any chu^ ot this kind could have been 
brought or even insinuated with any de^e of probability 
by Demosthenes against the mother of ..^Iscbines, we may 
be sure that it would not have been omitted. There is not in 
the speech of iDemosthenes any suggestion that Glaucothea's 
thiasu8 was anything but respectable from the moral point 
of view : there is contempt for the semi-menial functions 
performed by .^chines in the ritual, there is a satirical 
juxtaposition of the barbarous rites and the solemn formula, 
Bad have I escaped and better have I found, to emphasise 
. the absurdity and foUy of people who im^ined that spiritual 
regeneration was to be effected by the external application 
of a mixture of clay and bran, but even Demosthenes does 
not venture to hint at anything worse than folly in the 
members of the thiams, and perhaps semi-conscious imposture 
on the part of the promoters of the organisation. In a word, 
the attitude of the better class of Athenians towards these 
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private myBteries was very much that taken by many 
educated people at the present day towarda epiritiialietic 
B^Qces, or towaids the methods adopted by the Salvation 
Aimy. 

In the case of the lai^^ and more permanent aBBociations, 
which were wealthy enough to posaess investments, to build 
and maintain temples, halls, and dwellings lor their officials, 
and which were not exploited in the interests of a promoter, 
but were managed by the free votes of all the members, it 
ia obvious that we must set aside the theory of imposture, 
conscious or eemi-consoious, and of inordinate lolly : if the 
number of members could be maintained at the level necessary 
to keep such a volunttuy organiaatjon in working order, it 
must have been because this particular form of religious 
society provided some spbitual satisfaction which was not 
otherwise to be obtained. Kor on this point are we eonfined 
to (k priori reasoning : we have the evidence of the inscrip- 
tions to show that the members of these societiee were 
lai^ly lore^^ere and slaves, in other words, to show that 
the worship was a genuine wcsship, such as they were 
lamiliar with in their own country, and welcomed in a strange 
land. That such " barbarous," i.e. foreign, worship should be 
despised by the better class Greek, and that contempt and 
distrust should be Uie feelii^ manifest in Greek literature 
towards this importation from abroad, is perfectly natural, 
but is not an absolutely final verdict in the matter, nor a 
condemnation from which there is no appeal For one thing, 
religious pn^rees may outstrip the advance of material 
civiLsatioQ ; for another, it was not in the domain of religion 
that ancient Greece rendered its service to the cause of 
civilisataon. We cannot therefore accept the literary Greek 
as a apeoi&lly qualified judge in matters religious, but must 
endeavour to form oui own ofonion. 

At the outset, however, it must be noted that there is in 
our own day and circumstances a cause at work which tends 
to make our judgment unduly unfavourable to these early 
attempts to escape from the gift theory of sacrifice, and to 
bring the belief in a future life into some living relation 
with religion. In the conviction that spiritual regeneration 
or conversion, to be real, must manifest itself in making the 
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man a better man morally, so much stress is now laid on 
the necessity of moral improvement, that the spiritual change 
IB frequently r^srded merely as a partionlarly efficacious, 
perhaps the only really efficacious, means of effectii^ a moral 
change. The identity of the spiritual life and the moral is 
emphasised ; their difference, and the wider area of the former, 
tends to be lost from view. When, then, we find that in 
the antique religions there was a lively, if intermittent, sense 
of the need of a reconciliation between God and man, and a 
craving for a spiritual life and communion with Him, but at 
the same time find, thot^h many external acts and ceremonies 
were prescribed, no moral amendment was insisted upon, we 
are apt to infer that there was no real religious force at work 
either. Whereas the truth would rather seem to be that the 
force was religions, but was misdirected. The aspiration to 
communion with God, not only in this life but in the next, 
can only be described as religions ; and it was misdirected, 
not merely because erroneous conceptions of the Ck>dhead 
were entertained, but because there was no consciousness 
that it was in the direction of moral purity that satisfaction 
for the epiritoal asjoration was to be sought. It would, 
however, be raah to infer that because a consciousness of the 
connection between moral reform and spiritual progress was 
wanting, therefore the connection itself was wanting. That 
would be much the same as arguing that because Socratra, 
Plato, and Aristotle had no name for the conscience or the 
will, therefore they possessed no conscience and no wilL In 
fine, many must have failed to obtain even the degree of 
spiritual communion which was open to them, who would 
have attained to it had they been taught the necessity first 
of amending their lives. Of the rest, those who regarded 
the mere acts of ceremonial purification as all-important and 
of sole importance, derived no more spiritual benefit from 
them than they would have derived from the rites and 
ceremonies of a higher religion ; but those who considered 
them merely as aids in their search for the better, cannot have 
failed in some measure to escape from evil Doubtless Uie 
purificatory acts themselves were very barbarous and puerile, 
and especially do they seem so to us who would rather they 
had purified their hearts ; but, trivial as the acts were, their 
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Bpirit and intent were religioua ; mistaken thongli the rites 
were, the desire of the worshipper was to fit himself to 
approach his God; and thoagh we may despise or deplore 
the means he adopted, we may also hesitate to assert that 
the yearnings of his heart were wholly defrauded in the 
result, or that his spiritual traiml hrongbt forth no moral fruits. 

We can, however, go a step further than this. We need 
not rely exclnaiTely on the d priwi argument that the genuine 
desire for closer communion with God, in both worlds, must 
result in a more godly and righteous life. We have direct 
and explicit evidence to show that in the private mysteries 
moral amendment wae actually laid down as the condition of 
such conununion and of future hlisa. In the second book of 
his Sepvblic,^ Plato wishes to insist on the fact that righteous- 
ness is desirable in itself and without regard to consequences, 
tiiat the truly moral man is he who loves and does what is 
r^bt for its own sake, and simply and solely because it is 
right He therefore denounces the common, vu^ar teaching 
that honesty pays, because so many people at once jump to 
the conclusion that the only reason for doing what is right 
ia the material advant^es which ensue from right-doing ; in 
a word, that it is not reasonable or sensible to do what is right 
for its own sake But if the bonrgeois doctrine, that prosperity 
in this world is the proper motive for honesty, appears im- 
moral to Plato, much more monstrous does it seem to him that 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments should be 
used to bribe men into doing what is right and frighten them 
from doii^ wrong. And it was precisely this doctrine which, 
according to Plato, was taught in the private mysteries by 
MuBffius and Orpheus : in the next world the righteous 
received blessings ' and a life of happiness as a reward for 
their virtue ' in this life ; whereas evil-doers were punished 
in Hades. 

In the face, therefore, of this explicit testimony from a 
hostile witness, it seems impossible to maintain * that the wide 
diffusion and permanent success of the pnvate mysteries in 

' S63 C. * Ibid, rtanBiripa. Tafitk . . . rtfi. BtOr Stiiaai Toa iinltit. 

' Jbid, AptT^t iita$6t. 

* Aa, e.g., H. Foucart da«a >t the end of hia otherwise excellent work, 
already quoted. 
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Greece can bfi wholly accounted for by the snppoaitioii that 
they required a lower standard, moral and spiritual, than 
that attained by the ordinary religion of the Greek citizen, 
and were eonsequently welcomed by the lower members of 
Greek society, as affording an escape from the exacting 
demands of the state religion. Nor oan we accept as com- 
pletely eatififactory the view that the eostatlo ritual merely 
supplied a epur and stimnlua to the grosser natures, and gave 
them a pseudo-spiritual, sensual excitement. That this was 
the effect in some cases is true ; but the influence of pnblio 
opinion and the force of the law were quite strong enough 
both in Greece and Italy to purge out such depravities ; and 
we must not form our judgment of antiquity solely by tiie 
revelations of its law courts. The majority of the private 
mysteries, certainly those that had the element of peintanenca 
in them, cannot have lived solely on the unhealthy tendencies 
of society, or have thriven for centuries on outbursts of 
excitement which in their nature are necesaarily spasmodio 
and transitory. The doctrine that future bappinees depended 
upon righteousness in this life — whatever its intrinsio value 
from the point of view of moral philosoj^y — was a great 
advance upon anything previously known in Greek religion ; 
and the extent to which it had spread in Plato's time is 
shown both by the alarm whioh it caused in hie mind and 
by the vast amount of " Orphic " literature which it rapidly 
called into existence. If it be asked why then did the 
mysteries not effect the moral regeneration of Greece, we 
mqy suggest two reasons. First, the morality which was 
taught was simply the ordinary morality of Greek life : no 
new moral truths were revealed. On the best natures no 
beeh demand was made : they ex h^pothesi were already 
living up to the highest moral standard of the time ; and so 
for them the message had nothing new. If they were dia- 
satisfied and uneasy, without knowing why, the mysteries 
could not help them : St. Clement tried them all and found 
all empty. In the next place, the spirit of exclusivenefls was 
wanting from these organisations : their members were not 
expected to renounce the worship of the state gods. Thus 
those members who had been living bslow the ordinary 
standard of morality, and who were induced by participation 
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in the myateriea to amend their lives, were liable to relapse 
to their old level, which was so much easier to maintain, and 
with which the 8tate gods, at aoyrate, had no quarrel to find. 

So far from trying to sever themselves from the 
traditional religion, the members of the new organiBationB 
endeavoured to show the fundamental identity of the two ; 
and they auooeeded in their attempt because the two were 
fundamentally identical The belief in a happy other-world 
was indeed somethii^ unknown to traditional Greek belief, 
which r^arded Hades as a dismal abode, equally dreary for 
all men. But the rites and ceremonies wMob were thought 
essential for that closer union with Glod on which future 
bliss was conditional were not new to Greece: they were 
in Greece as in the Semitic area, revivals of a ritual which, 
though it had disappeared in most places, stiU lingered in 
old-world out-of-the-way sanctuaries, and whicdi, because it 
was archaic and unfamiliar, was r^arded as particnlarly 
potent This ^t is of cardinal importance for the right 
comprdicnsion of the mysteries. If the new movement 
spread so rapidly and widely over Greece, and took such firm 
root everywhere, it was because, in addition to its promise of 
future bliss, there was nothing really foreign about its rites 
and ceremonies : they were absolutely in liarmony with the 
spirit of the customary religion of Greece, tor they belonged 
to a st^e (^ its development which it had not yet outgrown, 
niis is, again, the element of truth in the modem view which 
would see in the movement nothii^ but a relapse from the 
civilisation the Greeks had reached, and a return to semi- 
barbarous practices which they had abandoned : the rites and 
ceremonies were a reversion, but t^e doctrine of future 
happiness was an advance. Finally, the fact that the 
movement was a revivalist movement explains both its 
original success and its ultimate failure as a religious move- 
ment — its success, because it was a reversion to the original 
sacramental character of sacrifice ; its failure, because the 
conviction that some sacrifice external to man was necessary 
to the reconciliation of God and man, could not be per- 
manently satisfied by animal sacrifice. 

The archaic religious practJcee which were revived in and 
by the mysteries, though not new to Greece, were not, of 
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coarse, coDfined to Grreec« ; on the contrary, they are or have 
been world-wide, and tbongh they belong to a particular 
stage of religioufi development, they are confined to no 
particular century or country. Ceremomal purification by 
water, which plays a laige part in the mysteries, is to be 
found everywhere, and was known to the Homeric Greeks 
long before the time of the mysteries. The practice, again, 
of placing a person or thing in direct commmtlcation with 
an animal-god by wrapping the person or thing in the skin 
of the animal, is, as we have already seen, world-wide : it was 
practised by the European branch of the Aryans from pre- 
historic times. The croacbii^ posture which the novice had 
to assume during the preliminary purificatioD may or may 
not have been known to the Semites, but it was certainly 
part of the archaic Greek ceremony of purification known 
as Jt'os K^iov} The ceremonial use of day is a point of 
sufficient importanoe to require rather oloeer examination. 
In the mysteries, daubing the novice with clay was part 
of the process by which he was cleansed and purified ; and 
pouring water over him was another. Now, as it is not 
obvionB at first sight how rubbing a person with mud can 
dean him, and as symbolism affords an easy explanation even 
of things which never had any symbolical meaning, some 
modem writers have explained that the candidate was first 
plastered with clay and then washed clean with water, to 
express symbolically and by outward act the internal and 
spiritual purification which he was undei^ing. But, un- 
fortunately for this explanation, the actual order (^ proceedings 
was otherwise : the novice was first soused with water, uid 
then made clean with mud. The words of Demosthenes* 
are quite explicit upon both points. The clay it was that 
possessed the cleansing properties ; and that is what is meant 
by Plutarch when he speaks " about " deansings unclean and 
purifications impure," Hence, too, according to the teaching 
of the mysteries, sinners were in the next world buried in clay* 

' Darambeig et Saglis, Diet, dw AiUigttiU*, (.e. 

* Supra, p. 840. ' A SuptntUioM, 12. 

< Plato, Sep. 3fl3 C : rodi ii iroalaot at mi iSlrovi ti rqXirnnt tartpirTeimr 
tr AISiM'; Phad. 69 G: 1« &r dftdirrm jeoJ drAMtin e/i AIIw dfidnrrw, it 
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—obviously to cleanae and purify them of their wicked- 
Dess. 

Now, there are at the present day plenty of people who 
plaster themselves with clay. The n^roea of the West 
Coast of Africa, when engaged in the service of a god, notify 
the fact by dressing in white and covering themselves with 
white clay if the service be of a festal character, with red 
if it be of a more serious kind. This reminda us of the 
Polynesian ouBtom of painting things which are taboo red, 
the colour of blood ; and, in point of fact, persons who are 
about to undertake some sacred function, or who are actively 
engaged in the service of the gods, are very generally con- 
sidered taboo, and are marked off as such, in order that 
odier people may abetain from contact with them, and that so 
they may neither carry pollution into the worship, nor com- 
monicate the " infection of holiness " to others. The most 
familiar instance of this precaution is (I submit) afforded 
by savage warfare : to the savage, war is a sacred function, 
the tribal god himself fights for his clan, the warriors are 
engaged in his service, as such they are taboo and dangerous, 
and they notify the fact by donning " war-paint." Hius the 
Ethiopians who served the great king in his invasion of 
Greece, painted half their bodies with white clay when they 
were going into battle, and the other half with red.' That 
the Greeks themselves had once followed this practice, is 
proved by an odd instance of its survival or rather revival 
in historic times. The Phocians, who were always at war 
with the Thessalifuis, and were always getting the worst of it, 
at last, in despair, sent to Elis for a seer (ftdvTK), Telli^ by 
name, to help them ; and he put them up to a device. He 
took six hundred of their bravest men, made them plaster 
themselves and their armour all over with white clay, and 
then sent them to make a night attack upon the foe, which 
they did with such success that they killed four thousand 
Thessalians.' Now, Herodotus regards this as nothing but 

' ffdi. tii. 69 ; roO Si a^tiarat ri iiir H/uav ^XcI^ottp yi'f'V tiiTtt ii MXV, 
ri a SSXo Hfiuru filKrif, 

' Sdt. yiii. 27 ; TelliSs ffo^fmii airmn ToiJiiBf yiff'uKrat irSpat ifwixrlart 
ruv fui^wr roJi ipirravt, a^iii!t tc rairtvi ml rA 8w\a airiiw, rtwrit irtS^Koro 
Twi BtffvoXiuri. 
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a clever and somewhat humorous device on the part of the 
holy man : the Pbocians recogniBed each other in the darknees 
by their war-paint, and the TheeBaliane were terrified by eix 
hundred apparitions in white. But it seema more likely that 
if the Phociana sent to Elis for a seer, it was beoause they 
wanted some advice as to the way in which they might 
win the favonr of the gods ; and Tellies must have had a 
reputation for knowing the proper ritual to be observed in 
the conduct of war. Evidently, amongst the traditions stored 
up in his mind, one was that warriois should be prepared for 
battle by previous purification and by dedication to the gods. 
Whether Tellids was aware that the war-paint was but the 
outward sign that the warriors were dedicate and so taboo, 
or whether he r^arded the daubing as part of the purificatory 
ceremony, there is nothing to show. Sut in the mysteries, 
by the time of Plato, the daubing, though it still did not 
take place until after the novice bad been purified by water, 
and so had become fit to be dedicated, was regarded as bat 
a second and more potent means of cleangiiig. In fine, if we 
divide the preliminary ceremonial of the mysteries into two 
parts, namely, (1) purification, and (2) dedication, the plastering 
with clay, which originally was the first stt^ in (2), came 
eventually to be regarded as the last stage in (1). 

To cover the whole of the body with clay is a process 
which, though efTectoal, naturally tends to be abridged it 
possible. Mourners, who are highly taboo, and are bound to 
notify their condition in order that no one may inadvertently 
touch them, in various countriee substitute white clothing for 
white clay, and either (like the West Coast ne^^roea on festal 
days) only daub their faces, or dispense with the daubing 
altogether. In Greece, it can be shown that the mytta only 
daubed their faces. For the various strange acts which the 
mysta bad to perform, reasons had to be given; and the 
reasons took the form of myths — the myxiee bad to do the 
thing because once some god or hero or supernatural being 
did it Hence from the myths we can sometimes gain 
important information as to the ritual Now, the myth in 
this case is that the Titans, when about to murder the infant 
Bacchus, plastered their faces in order that they might not 
be recognised t therefore those who worshipped the mystio 
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Bacchus were to dauL their faces also with white claj. If 
the ritual had been for the worshippers to plaster themselves 
all over, we may be sure the Titans would have done the 
same. 

The idea that play-acting may be a sacred function is not 
quite 80 unfamiliar to the modern mind as the sanctity of 
war : it is pretty generally known that in Greece tragedy and 
comedy were part of the worship of Dionysus. It need not 
therefore surprise ns to find that the actor, like the warrior, 
was a sacred person during the discharge of his function, and 
that his sanctity was notified to the world in much the same 
way. The aatyric chorus, out of which tn^edy was de- 
veloped, wore goat-skins, and were called goats (rpayot), to 
mark their intimate relation with the goat-god,^ just as the 
novice in the mysteries was clad in a fawn-skin. The actor 
had his "war-paint" with which he smeared his face, to 
indicate that he was under the protection of the wine^od, 
and therefore inviolable. But as regards the colour of his 
paint, he adopted, not the I^ocian but the Polynesian use : 
he smeared hie face blood-colour, with the lees of wine. The 
blood of the vine and the vine-god was thus put to the same 
use as the skin of the animat-god. The actor smeared bis 
face with wine-lees, not for practical or atilitarian but for 
religious reasons — for exactly the same reasons as other 
persons dedicated to the gods painted their faces with white 
clay or red. 

It seems, then, that the rite of painting the face was not 
imported into Greece, It had existed from of old amongst 
the Greeks as well as amongst the Semites. It was revived 
first amongst the tatter and then in Greece by the new 
movement of the sixth century rc, by the conviction that 
a better lot in the next world was to be obtained by a 
reversion to archaic and potent ritual. And the same holds 
good of the other rites of purification and dedication in the 
mysteries by which the candidate was prepared to partake of 
the sacramental meal, participation in whiob admitted him 
to the new society, and bound him with a mystic bond to 
the god and to his fellow-worshippers. It also holds good of 
the sacramental meal itself: that the worshipper who ate 
• Gardner and JeTonf, Orett AntiqnilUt, tti-^. 
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of the meat of sacrifice waa partaking in the divine life of 
the sacred animal was a conception which had largely dis- 
appeared from view, especially in the cities, the centres of 
civilised life. But in the country, where things change more 
slowly and ideas move less rapidly, the old notion, together 
with the old and more or less barbarous ritual of drinking 
the blood and scrambling for the victim's flesh (or for the 
sacred wafers and cakes), still lingered on, mitil the sixth 
century wave of reviv^ism made it once more a potent 
factor in the development of religion. Doubtless the revived 
conception and the revived ritual, as taught and practised by 
tiie agyrta, and in the tMasi and orgeonet, at first appear^ 
to the Greeks who dwelt in cities as something new and 
foreign. But they were not long in discovering that the 
supposed foreign novelty had the sanction and authority of 
some of their own native and venerable sanctuaries. One 
Greek god there was with whose worship the supposed new 
ritee could be seen by everybody to be fundamentally 
identical, namely, Dionysus. And accordingly the cult of 
Dionysus, who hitherto, as a god of vegetation and harvest 
generally, and of the vine and the vintage in particular, had 
been almost exclusively a rustic god, now spread from the 
country to the towns. It was in the middle of the sixth 
century, in the time of the Fisistratidse, that tragedy, the 
worship of Dionysus, found its way from the country into 
Athens, and was taken under the patronage of the state. 

In these circumstances, it is not surjoisiog that the 
deities Sabarios, ZaigKias, and lacchus, who were worshipped 
with the revived rites in the East, should have been identified 
by their Greek worshippers with Dionysus. At the same 
time the differences as well aa the resemblance between say 
ZagreuB and Dionysus had to i3e explained \ and the explana- 
tions of the lilceness in unlikenees necessarily took the form 
of myths. Further, as there was no priesthood whose 
function was to teach, aa there were no revealed books, no 
Church to formulate a creed or enforce a d<^ma, the field 
was open to all-comers, and every worshipper was at liberty 
not merely to believe, but also to frame any explanation he 
chose. Many explanatory myths accordingly were framed, 
some of which were more and others less plausible. The 
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more convincitig soon spread beyond tiie limits of the first 
audience — of thiatota or orge&MS — to whom they were 
Addressed : as we have already seen, the founder of a thiaaus 
provided the sacred books which prescribed the ritual and 
gave its explanation, and the Bnccessful establiahment of a 
thiasm probably depended lai^ely on whether the myths 
were of a satisfactory and convincing character. Hence a 
wide circulation for those which commended themselves to 
the average Greek : they were essential to the successful 
propagation of the new worship. But explanatory myths 
were required not only to prove the fundamental identic of 
the new god with the old, but also to give a reason for the 
peculiar character of the purificatory and dedicatory rites 
and for the remarkable ritual of the sacrifice. Finally, the 
new teaching of hope with r^rd to the life to come had to 
be brought into some connection with the customary religion, 
to be grafted on it, if it was to grow. Kow, the same 
tendency which made both Qreeks and Bomans take it for 
granted that in foreign deities they could detect their own 
gods under different names, made the religious Greek, who 
recognised lUonyBUB in Zagreus, take it for certain that the 
new teaching about the next life must have once formed 
part of his own religion, if only he could rediscover it, just 
as the new rites turned out to have been preserved in certain 
out-of-the-way sanctuaries. The only question was whidi 
of the great men of old had taught the doctrine. Plainly 
it must have been someone who had visited the other world, 
and BO could speak on the subject with authority. That 
person could only have been Orpheus. The teaching 
therefore was the teaching of Orpheus ; and from that 
position it was bat an easy step to ascribe to Orpheus not 
only the substance but the actual words of any particular 
metrical myth which, owing to its popularity, had detached 
itself from the circle of worshippers for which it was originally 
intended and had circulated widely but anonymously. Such 
literature, of which inconsiderable fn^ments have survived 
to our own day, accordingly came to be known as Orphic, 
and the religions associations whose worship these myths 
were composed to explain and justify came to be spoken of 
as Orphic mysteries. In the second half of the sixth 
»3 
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centutf B.C, this literature waa " edited " in aome eense or 
other at the court of PisietratuB (whose patronage of tragedy 
shows hia favourable iucUnation to the cult of Dionysua) 
bf OaomacrituB. Then the Pythagorean doctrine of the 
tranamigration of souls spread from Lower Italy to Greece, 
and Pyth^orean pantheism was imported into Orphic 
literature. The change thus brought about in ihe character 
and tendency of Orphic literature is important for the history 
of the mysteries, and especially (as we shall see in the next 
chapter) for the r^ht comprehension of the public mysteries, 
the EUeusinia. 

The tyranny of Pisistratus lasted from B.C. 660 to 
B.a 527, and the literary activity of Onomaoritus must 
accordingly be placed before the latter date. The Boruit of 
Pythagoras is agreed to be about B.a 530, and aoaariin^j 
the Pythagorean brotherhooda can ecarcely have spread from 
I/>wer Italy to Greece in time to have influenced Cfatomaciitna 
in his work (whatever its nature) in connection with Orphic 
literature and tiie new movement. Now, before the 
appearance of Pythagoreaniam in Greece, the Orphic 
mysteriea, whether disseminated by itinerant agyria or 
taking local and permanent form in the shape of thiari, 
were a religiona innovation etrugglii^ for recognition ; and 
the object of their adherents was to prove that the apparently 
new rites and new objects of worship, ao hr from being alien 
or offenBive to the traditional religion and established gods, 
were fundamentally identical with them and more venerable 
forms of them The proof of these statemoits consiated in 
the production of my^is, of religious l^ends, aseociating the 
new deitiee and rites with the deities of the aooepted Greek 
mythology. After the introduction of Pythagoreaniam into 
Hellas, these very myths are Uiemaelves taken as a basis and 
are explained as allegorical or symboUoal statements of a 
pantheistic philosophy. In the pre-Pytiiagorean period, that 
is to say, the object aimed at was religious and praetioal, 
namely, to secure the recognition and acceptance of the new 
rites and the new faith. But the aim of the later literature 
was philosophical and speculative, namely, to show that the 
Orphic myths led to some particular theory of the origia 
of man, of evil, or of the world. Now, these pbiloeophioal 
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thfloriea differed, according to the taate and tendencies of the 
partiouiar theoriser, in \iie Bpeculatione which they evolved 
out of the Orphic mytha, but the7 all agree in taking the 
same myth for theit basis; and this indicates that, befor« 
Pjth^oreaniam reached Greece, one of the religious legends 
that were invented to reconcile the new Orphic movement 
with the costomary religion had been so successful that it 
bad driven out all its competitors and bad established itself 
as the orthodox ezplaaation of the new worship, llie myth 
or legend which could do that must, we may be sure, have 
had in it something of the charm which has enabled certain 
folk-tales and fairy-tales to find a home in every quarter of 
the globe, and to ontlive the mightiest empires of the world. 
And as a matter of fact, the myth in question is a folk-tale, 
belonging to the type known to folk-lorists as the Tiana- 
formation-Gcmfliot, of which the oldest variant ia the Tale of 
Batta, told in an Egyptian papyrus of the nineteenth century 
B.a, and the most familiar variant is that which occurs in 
the Arabian NighU The wide distribution of the tale is 
proved by Mr. Hartland in the first volume of his learned 
Ztgend of Penctis, but as he does not give our variant, it 
shall be set fortii here. The "motives" of the Orphic 
adaptation of the tale are several : to connect Zagreus with 
the teiditional Greek mytholc^, to show his real identity 
under apparent difference with Dionysus, to prove that 
Zagreus is the real, original Dionysus, and not a new-comer 
or colouiaUe imitation, and finally to expUin the ritual of 
his worship. 

Zagreus was the son of Zeus by Persephone, and evea 
in his childhood the government of the world was destined 
for him by Zeus. This promise aggravated the natural 
jealousy wtdoh since the time of Homer had been the most 
prominent feature in Hera's character ; and she consiored 
with the Titans, the ancient enemies of Zeus, for the 
destruction of Zagreus. They aocordii^Jy disguised them- 
selves by smearing their faces with clay, and made friends 
with the infant Zt^reus. They showed him various things 
(which accordingly were shown iu the sacred cist to his 
worshippers in the mysteries), and when he was engt^ed in 
looking at himself iu the mirror which they had presented to 
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him, they fell npon him. Th^-eupon ZagreuB goes throngb a 
series of tiansformations in hie confiict with the Titans in his 
endeavonrB to escape from them ; bnt finally, when he was in 
the shape of a bull, the Titans overpowered him, tore him 
piece-meal, and devoured hia flesh (wherefore hie worshippers 
also were to ooosnme his flesh). The heart of Zagreus, 
however, was rescued by AthSnS and conveyed by her to 
Zeus, who swallowed it ; and so Zagreus was bom again as 
" the new Dionysus," the son of Zeus and Semel4. This last 
incident — in which someone by swallowing a portion of the 
bodily substance of the hero becomes the parent of the hero 
in one of his re-births — has at flrst sight a fantastic. Oriental 
air ; but it is a widespread incident in folk-tales, and must 
have been familiar to the averse Greek, else it would not 
have proved so successful as an explanation of the funda- 
mental identity of Zagreus and iDionysue. 

Thus far we have been dealing with myth and with a 
genuine folk-tala We now proceed to the philosophieal 
speculatioDS which individual thinkers endeavoured to read 
into this folk-tale, and we find ourselves in a very different 
atmosphere. Zens in his anger smote the evil Titans with 
his thunderbolts, and reduced them to ashes. From those 
ashes sprang the human race. Hence the two elements in 
man, the Titanic and the Dionysiac, the evil and the divine, 
the material and the spiritual. Thus the folk-tale of early 
Orphic literature was made to afford a basis for the Pytha- 
gorean teaching of the opposition of the body to the soul, 
and the eflbrts of the latter to escape from imprisonment in 
the former and to rejoin the world-soul, the divine essence, 
which was sometimes by accommodation termed Ouranoe, 
sometimes Zeus. In the same vein the Orphic myth of the 
dismemberment of Zt^reus by the Titans was made to bear 
witness to Pythagorean pantheism : the body of Zagreus was 
the one reality, the divine essence of all things, which is 
robbed of its divine unity by the action of the Titanic or 
evil element and split up into the manifold of the phenomenal 
world. But the loi^ing of the soul to escape from its fleshly 
prison, to merge itself in the divine essence and so shuffle off 
its individual existence, is a testimony at once to the original 
nnit^ which existed before its harmony was broken by the 
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intriision of evil, and to the ultimate destiny of tbe sotd 
wbeD purified. 

It is, however, no part of our taak to pursae further these 
Bpeculations, which, indeed, are rather philosophical than 
religiouB. Bather we have to inquire how the original 
Orphic doctrine of the future life was modified by its fusion 
with Fythagoieanism. But to do this we must know what 
the Orphic doctrine, not later than the time of Onomacritus, was. 
That, however, is a question which can only be answered 
when we have some notion of the teaching on this subject 
associated with the great public mysteries, the Eleusinia. 
Meanwhile it is hoped that enough has been said to show 
how the new worship was grafted on to the old religion, and 
how the way was made easy for a man to join the new 
movement without ceasing to worship the state gods. 
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CHAPTEK XXIV 

THE ELEIT8IH1AN UT8TEBIKB 

In the laeb chapter we were concerned with religious associa- 
tions which were founded and oiganised b; private individuals, 
which to the end remained as they had been from the begin- 
ning in the hands of private individuals, and bo may be 
called " private mysteries." But there also arose in Greece, 
as a consequence of the wave of revivalism which spread over 
that country in the sixth century B.a, " public mysteries," 
and it is of importance that t^e meaning of the term 
" pubhc " in this connection should be clearly understood. 
The term does not imply tiiat these mjmteries were more 
widely open to the general public than the " private " 
mysteries were : both aUke were open to all who chose to go 
through the ceremony of initiation. Nor does the distinction 
consist merely in the fact that more persons availed them- 
selves of the pemuBsion in the one case than in the other ; 
for, though it is true as a matter of fact that a greater 
number did go to the " public " mysteries, yet that was 
simply because they were more widely known, and tiieir 
wider fame was due to the tact that they were under the 
management of some famous State. This, however, indicates 
that in some cases the State's attitude towards the new 
movement was not one merely of tolerance but one of actual 
participation : for some reason or other the State adopted the 
new principle of initiation, ftv^jtri^, instead of the old principle 
of birthright, of citizenship, as the qualification for admission 
to the worship of the State gods. Kow, this was a violation 
of all the traditional ideas, according to which none but the 
members of a tribe or state would be listened to by the gods 
of that state or tribe, and the human members of the 
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communitf were as jealous as the divine of strangers. It is 
therefore important to note that it was only in the case of 
one State, Athens, that ihe sixth century wave of reviTaHsm 
broke through this jealous exclusiveDeBS — though in after 
years other States imitated Athens — and it was only one cult 
in that State which was thus thrown open to alt Greeks, bond 
or free, men or women. The worship of Bemeter in Eleusis 
became a " mystery," ie. was thrown open to all who chose 
to become initiated, become myste, bnt the worship of the 
same goddess elsewhere, eg. at the Athenian Thesmopboria, 
was not thrown open thus. 

What distinguishes then "public" or State mystenes 
both from the ordinary public worship and from " prirate " 
mysteries is that in the State mysteries, by an exception 
wholly alien to the spirit of the antique religions and striotly 
confined to an exceptional case, the State adopted initiation 
as the qualification for joining in the national worship of a 
national god, as the qualification for admission to a cnlt 
hitherto confined to citizens. Private mysteries, on the other 
hand, were not attached to an ancient cult ; they sprang up in- 
dependently; membership in them conferred admission to their 
own rite, not to any State-sanctuary or State-worship. But 
State mysteries threw open some one particular cult and adopted 
exceptionally /iwitrii as the qualification for admission to that 
one cult and that alone. But an innovation which might have 
led to the substitution of on international religion for the 
hitherto prevailing national worships, an innoratdon which 
certainly accustomed men who were dissatisfied with their 
cnBtomary religion to project their thoughts beyond their 
local gods, an innovation which at the least is a strange 
and unparalleled departure from the prevailing traditional 
ideas, is a change which, it might be thought, requires some 
explanation. The Athenians themselves in later times were 
quite aware of the necessity of some explanation, and found 
it in the comfortable doctrine of their own * liberality." ^ We 
may, however, be sure that that is not the right reason to be 
given for bo great a departure from the very eflsence and life 
of antique religion. And why did their liberality extend no 
further ? why did it choose tins particular cult rather than 

' Ibdo. Fmntg. 38 : olh-wt ii rftit V^ ■ ■ ■ ^tX«S(xiw-m laxtr. 
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any other in which to display iteelf ? There is no reason in 
the nature of the cult itself to account for its being singled 
out The probability is that ita selection was purely 
accidental and wholly undesigned. The great changes in 
institutions and constitutions are rarely deliberately planned ; 
they generally spring from some accidental departure from 
the traditional path, so slight as originally to be overlooked 
altogether, or condoned, if challenged, as of no practical 
importance. The variation may die out altogether ; it may 
soon prove so mischievous as to call for complete repression ; 
or, from unforeseen circumstances, it may bring unforeseen 
advantages and coromend itself by its succesa in spite of Its 
irr^ularity. The Athenian explanation of the conversion of 
the cult of the Eleusinian Demeter into a "mystery" is 
obviously unhistorical. Modem scholars have paid little or 
no attention to the point ; and it is a problem which we shall 
have to endeavour to solve for ourselves in this chapter. 

That little regard has been paid to this important point, 
is probably due to the long prevailing but now ^owly 
dissolving view that the chief cbaracteristio of the mysteries 
was secrecy, and that the most important problem was to 
discover their secrets. Hidden wisdom and esoteric doctrines 
were supposed to have been handed down from priest to 
priest, and by them communicated under & vow of secrecy to 
the initiated. But the mysteries were not secret societies : 
they were open to all without distinction ; and all could be 
initiated into every grade, even the last and the highest 
The priests, t^ain, formed no secret order, but were plain 
citizens, having no such superiority in education or political 
or social position that they could be in exclusive possession 
of any sublime religious knowledge — and, as we have said, 
the whole Qreek world was at liberty to learn the whole of 
what they had to teach. But the priests were not preachers 
or teachers : their official duties consisted sim[dy in knowing 
and performing the traditional ritual About the doctrine of 
immortality and the future blessedness of those who partook 
in the mysteries, there was no concealment whatever : Pindar, 
.^scbylus, and Sophocles openly refer to it; Aristophanes 
parodies it ; the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, which was an 
ofiBcial publication, so to speak, states it expressly and 
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explicitly. It is therefore not enrprising to find that do oath 
of secret^' was required of the candidate for initiation. The 
herald called indeed for silence,^ but it was for silence during 
the sacred ceremonieB, the silence that befits religious worship, 
and naturally accompanies the conceatratioD of the mind 
upon higher tilings. It is true also that silence was observed 
afterwards as to the ceremonies by the initaated, but this too 
was a reverential silence rather than an attempt at conceal- 
ment, and the motive which prompted it was the same as 
that whidi required the candidate to be prepared by fasting 
and purification before participating in the mysteries : things 
saored must not be polluted by contact with things or persons 
unclean ; indeed, such contact is, owing to the infection of 
holiness, dangerous to the unclean. Hence, if participation 
in and knowledge of the mysteries were withheld from all who 
were not duly initiated, the object of such exclusion was not 
a deeire to keep the mysteries a secret, but fear of the danger 
which contact between the holy and the unclean would bring 
upon both. So, too, the silence observed after initiation was 
not for the sake of concealment, but in order to prevent 
pollution and its consequent dangers. Hie identity, or at 
least the close connection between a thii^ and its name, not 
only makes the utterance of a holy name an invocation which 
ensures the actual presence of the deity invoked, it also makes 
the holy name too sacred fox common use or even for use at 
alL Thus even to speak of the mysteries to the uninitiated, 
the profane, would be just as dangerous as to allow such 
unclean persons to take part in the sacied ceremonies. 
Hence the revelation of the mysteries was a crime which the 
State undertook to punish — not because of any vioIati<m of 
secrecy, but because of the danger to the unclean, and in 
order to avert the divine wrath which such pollution might 
bring on the community at large. 

The secrecy, then, which shrouded the celebration of the 
mjrsteries was accidental, and not dehberately designed for 
purposes of concealment Failing to observe this, however, 
many modem soholars have supposed that, where so much 
concealment was practised, some marvellous secret most have 
been hid; while other scholars, arguing from the fact that 

' *rtT<lTT« tV «ww>, Sopater in Wmk, fiW. Or. 8. 118. 21 ff. 
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nothing marvellouB in the mysteriea has ever beem dieoovered, 
have concluded thftt the secret was so well kept simply beoanse 
there was nothing to rereaL The truth ouy well lie between 
theee extremes : there must have been something to reveal, else 
MKbylvB, for inatanoe, could Dot have been proeecated tor 
revealing it ; but that something need not have been anything 
marvellous — it probably simply consisted in certain andent 
ritual acts which appeared mysterions to the worahipper becaoee 
their original meanii^ had been forgotten,and which were chiefly 
imiffeasive because the worshipper believed that through tbem 
he reached doeer union with the Divine Kature, and received 
the hope of eternal life. It will therefore be necessary to 
attempt not only to ascertain the nature and original meanii^ 
of this archaic ritoal, but also to guess how the new doctrine 
of future bUss came to be attached to the worship of Demeter. 
The latter problem is sometimes solved by the mmple assertion 
that Demeter was a " chthonic," i.1. nndergiound deity ; and 
as such naturally exercised an influence over the undei^roond 
worid to which the souls of the dead deported. But not all 
deities are chthonic that are simply asserted to be so ; and 
the proposed solution fails to expl^ how it is that of the 
many places in which Demeter was worshipped, Eleosis was 
the only spot in all Greece in which Demeter was sufficiently 
" chthonio " to be connected with the doctrine of a future life 
Another way out of the difficulty is sometimes found by the 
aid of mythology : the dai^hter of Demeter is Persephone, 
the seed-ooru, which descends below the earth only in due 
time to be raised again to life, and it is from this mytiiical 
analf^ that the Greek belief in immortality arose. But this 
explanation fails to explain the very tiling which requires 
explanation. It is not the Greek belief in a future life 
whidi requires explaining — that existed fran of old. It is 
the belief in future blessedness, in a "heaven," as distinct 
from the weary, dreary Hades of Homeric times, that requires 
to be acoounted for ; and the aoalt^ of the seed-oom, the 
myth of Fersephone's rape, could not have produced that 

Keither Fereepbons, thm, nor Demeter had originally 
any connection with Uie belief in a happy other-world : both 
were goddesses long before the retaibution theory made its 
appearance in Greece. Neither had Demeter or her daughter 
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KoT^, the Maiden, anytlimg originally to do with Persephone : 
in Homer, Demeter is a goddess, but not the mother of 
Peisephone, and Persephone is wife of the god Hades and 
qaeen of the dead, but is not the daughter of Demeter, and 
was not oarried off by Hades against her mother's will Yet 
in tiie " Homeric " Hymn to Bemeter, which is much later 
tlkan the Iliad and Odyssey, but is certainly not later tiian 
the middle of the sixth century B.a, Persephone has become 
identified with Eor^, and it is participation in the worship of 
Demeter and Fersepbone which confers the better lot in 
the next world. Bat it was in the aixtli century B.C. that 
Greece was invaded by the teaching that the next life was 
not necessarily and for all men the shadowy, empty, weary 
existence which it had hitherto been supposed to be, but that 
there were rites of purificatioD and sacrifices of a sacramental 
kind which gave man a better hope of tiie next world. 
SanctoarieB, therefore, in which archaic ritual still preraUed, 
were eagerly sought out; and it so happened that just at 
this time one sanctuary, of which the rites were peculiarly 
ancient and striking, was now first thrown open to the 
Athenians — ^it was the sanctuary at Eleusis. To it, then, 
those Athenians who were touched by the new movement 
repaired, being convinoed that its antique and mysterious 
ceremonial ofTered the kind of worship of which they were 
in search, and on participation in which future blessedness 
was oonditionaL But though the strange and unfamiliar 
rites satisfied the emotions, the mind still required to under- 
stand how and why the worship was connected with the 
doctrine of happiness in the next world. The necessary 
^cplanation took, as usual, the form of a myth, t.e. of a 
hypothesis snoh as the facta themselves seemed to point ta 
This myth is contained in the Hynm to Demeter, which 
accordingly is the source to which we must look for informs* 
tion as to the Eleusinian rites in their earliest form. 

The soil of Attica was as a rule poor and thin, bat there 
was one spot of exceptional fertility — the Barian plain, tiie 
territory of the small State of Eleusia The wealth which 
the fertility of its soil gave to Eleusis enabled it to maintain 
its independence long after all the other vill^e-commnnities 
in Attica had been merged in the Athenian State; it was 
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not until the time of Solon ^ that Eleasis was brought into 
political union with Athens, and the goddeasea of Eleueis took 
tbeii place amonget the deitiee of the Athenian State. The 
long resistance to this political STnoikismos and religious 
fiisioQ which the Eleusinians offered was probably due to 
reUgions causes. Like other primitive agricultural com- 
munitaes, the Eleusinians worshipped the com which they 
cultivated, both the ripe ear the Com>Mother, and the green 
blade or Com^Maiden.* Their cultiTation of the com was to 
them no mere ^ricultuial operation, but a religious worship. 
Their abundant cropa were due in their eyes not to their own 
skill in farmiDg, or to the chemical properties of the soil, but 
to the favoor which the Corn-Goddess showed to her true and 
faithful worshippers. Now that favour was earned by the 
minute and punctilious perfonuance of the traditional ritee 
and antdent worship of the goddesses ; and it was not to be 
expected that the Eleusinians would either forsake their own 
goddesses, who blessed them exceedingly, for strange gods, or 
admit fore^ers as fellow-citizens, feUow-worshippers, and 
partners in die bleesmgs which the Eleunnian goddesses had 
the power to bestow. 

The nature of the Eleusinian goddesses was obvionsly the 
same as that of cereal goddesses all over the world ; and their 
ritual identical with that everywhere used in the worship of 
plant totems. Origmally every ear of com was sacred to the 
tribe which took com for its totem, jnat as every owl was 
sacred to an Owl-olan, Then some one particular ear or 
sheaf of ripe corn was selected to represent the Com-Spirit, 
and was preserved until the following year, in order that the 
worshippers might not be deprived during the winter of the 
presence and protection of their totem. The com thus pre- 
served served at first unint«itiona11y as seed, and au^ested 
the practice of sowing ; and even when a larger and proper 
stock of seed-corn was laid in, the one particular sheaf was 
still r^arded as the Corn-Mother, which, like the Pemvian 
Mother of the Maize,* determined by her sapematnral power 
the kind and quantity of the following harvest La Eleuais 
this sheaf was dresBed up as an old woman,* and was pre- 

' Sdu i. 30. 
Svfra, p. SIS. 
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eerved from harvest to seed-time in the house of the heod- 
maD of the village originaUjr, and in later times in a temple. 
This sheaf was probably highly taboo, and not allowed to be 
touched or even seen ^ except on certain occasiona, and then 
only b; those who had elaborately purified themselves of 
their undeanness : the whole future harvest depended on the 
eheaf in question, and its sanctity would naturally be great 
and anxiouBly protected. It was at the time of sowing, after 
the seed had been committed to the ground, and during the 
period of uncertainty as to whether the young plant, the 
Maiden or Corn-Maiden, wonld ever appear above ground, 
that the favour of the Corn-Mother was especially necessary, 
and that her protection was particularly invoked. The rites 
by which the Eleusiniaus on this occasion annually sought to 
place themselves in close communion with their goddess, were 
rather solemn than joyous, more in the nature of a fast than 
a festival. They purified their fields by fire, running over 
them in all directions with lighted torches for this purpose,' 
Hieii children they purified in the same way, passing them 
through the fire by night,' or making them jump over it, in 
a way which survives here and there in Europe even to the 
present day. The adults prepared themselves for the crowning 
ceremony by fasting * and abstaining from washii^ ' for nine 
days. They also " renewed the bond " with their deity by 
oETerings of their own blood, which they made to flow, not as 
in Polynesia by beating each other's heads with clubs, but by 
pelting each other witii stones.' At the end of this trying 
time of preparation and preliminary purification, they were 
ritually " clean " and prepared for Uie two great and solenm 
acts of worship by which tiiey were to be united to their 
deity and to become recipients of her favour. The first 
was a sacrament As the wcnshippers of animal totems at 
their annual sacrifice consumed the flesh of their god and 
thus partook of his divine life, so the worshippers of the 
Com-Goddees annually partook of the body of their deity, t.«. 

1 For ths ooMeqUKioH of Mcdng thlngi teboo, aet nipnt, pp. Stf, 60. 

' S. H. T. 48 : rrpu^Sr' aiSufUmi tatlai furi X'P'^ txonct- 

> Ibid. aSe : wimt Si ip^rncm rvpit lUjti. < Ibid. M, 

* Hid. GO : tilt xpta fiiiAtro Xaurptit. 

* lot thi* ptMtlM elsewhere In Qreece, ne mpra, p. 392. 
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of a cake or paate or posaet made of the meal of vheat and 
water.' The joint puiicipatioD in this by all the worshipperB 
not only renewed Uie bond between them and their ddty, it 
also cmoe more united the lellow-worshippers in a mystic 
bond with one another ; and tor the younger members, now 
taking part in the ceremony for the first time, it was an 
initiation, nvtjirn. Thus fortified by this sacramental meal, 
the worahippers were oonsidered to be properly prepared for 
the second great act of worshipL This conaiated in the pre- 
sentation to the eyes of the worshippers of the actual ear or 
sheaf which was the Corn-Mother herself, and which might 
now be seen without danger, because her worshippers were 
no longer " unclean." This manifestation of the Com-Goddeaa 
afibrded not merely a visible hope and tangible promise that 
the sowing of the seed should be followed by a harvest of 
ripe com, bat in itself constituted a direct communion with 
the deity ; and it was in the confidence inspired by that 
communion that the worshipper ventored to breathe the 
simple prayer for the fall of rain and the growth <^ the 
crops* with which the ceremony terminated. 

Those were the rites on which the prosperity of Eleusis 
and the wel&re, both spiritual and material, of its citizens 
depended. They were the rites which, with whatever addi- 
tions, constituted the Elensinian mysteries. Their meaning 
may have been obscure even to the Eleusiniotis of the sixth 
cffiitury B.a. To the town-bred Athenian of Soltm's time, 
whom the Eleusinians had hitherto jealously and successfully 
excluded from any share in the worship of their powerful 
goddesses, the ritual now thrown oyea must have appeared 
even more mysterious, and by its gloomy and in some respects 
even savage character most have been unusually im[aesBtve. 
But though the vagueness of the rites made it easy fw the 
Athenian to read into them a mnaning which was not theirs 
originally; and although the rites were arohaio enough to 
carry conviction to those who started with the belief that 
happiness in the next world was to be secured by the per- 
formance of mysterious rites in this ; still something more 
definite than tim, some ezj^icit statement, was necessary. 
At the same time the relation of the Eleueinian goddesses 

> ff. ir. T. 208 : SK4n aU ituf. ■ h, xU. 
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to the oompany of tbe Atbeniao deities into wbicb they were 
DOW received, had to be defined to the popular satiafaction ; 
and the myth which did this exiJained alao why it was that 
the worship of Qie two goddesses conferred fature bliss on 
the woiBbippers. 

Whether the etymological meaning of the name Bemeter 
is or is not " coni'mother," whether Demeter was originally 
a cereal goddess or a cbtbonic deity, it is certain that her 
form and functions were anch as to allow of her being readily 
identified with the varioua nameless com-goddeases who were 
wozshipped locally in TariooB parts of Greece, and that the 
cereal goddess who was probably known in £leueis, aa in 
rarious parts of Europe still, aa the Old Woman, was at once 
identified by the Athenians with the Demeter of Homer and 
of their own Theamophoria. The only point that required 
any explanaticn hem was that whereas Demeter certainly 
dwelt with tbe otJiier gods and goddesses in Olympus, tbe Old 
Woman of Eleusis equally certainly dwelt, for part of tbe 
year, in the houae of the head-man of the village of Eleusis, 
and was actually seen there once a year by the whole body 
<A worshippers. Tbere was, of course, no difficulty in 
imagining that Demctor did actually deeoend frcmi (Kympos 
and dwell for a time in Eleusis, and that she appeared in the 
guise of an old womau to the Eleusinians, who aooordiugly did 
not recognise in her the goddess Demeter ; x^'-^^'""*^ ^ ^'^ 
0v^nivat 6pao0tu.^ But Demeter must have had some 
motive for thus withdrawing herself from Olympus and 
seeking for a home in (he abodes of men, as she first did, 
acoording to EleuaiiuaD traditioo, in the house of Keleoe, a 
mythical kiug of Eleuaia. If she withdrew from the oourts 
of Zeus and the oompany (A her fellow-gods and goddesses, 
it obviously was because she had some cause of quarrel with 
them. Equally plain was it that the quarrel had some 
referoice to her daughter the Oonj-Maiden, for the time at 
which Demeter appeared at Eleusis in the di^uise of an old 
woman was tbe time dorii^ which the young com was 
below ground : when tbe green blade at length shot up, tbe 
old woman was no longw seen in Eleusifr — she returned 
to Olympoa. In oQier words, Demeter's wrath terminated 
> jf. s. ?. in. 
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^ith her daughter's reappearance on the shores of l^ht It 
must then have been her daughter's disappearaDce which 
caused Demeter's wistb, and OlTinpiaD Zeus must have had 
some share in her daughter's disappearanoe or some responsi- 
bility (or it 

The foot that Eor^ the Maiden, Demeter'a daughter, spent 
part of her life below the earth's surface would probably in 
itself have been quite sufficient reason for identifying her with 
Persephone, the wife of Hades. But in the sixth century 
aa, when the doctrine of future bliss was finding its way into 
Greece, and rites aa strange and imposing as those of Eleusis 
appeared to the Athenians, were supposed to carry with them 
a special hope of future happiness, it was inevitable that an 
attempt should be made to identify one of the Eleusiniim 
goddesses with Feisephooe, in whose power it was, as queen 
of Hades, to make or mar man's lot after death. Further, 
this identification was confirmed on reflection by several 
oonsiderationa It accounted in a satisfactory way for the 
Eleusinian belief that Demeter had resided with them : if 
Bemeter deecended from Olympus, it was obviously in quest 
of her daughter ; for, aa Persephone was the wife of Hades, 
she must have been carried off by him to his underground 
abode. A^n, when die ritual acts performed traditionally 
in any cult required explanation, it waa the common form in 
mythology to say that they were performed by the worship- 
pers because the deity himself had originally performed them. 
It was therefore self-evident that Demeter had originally 
fasted and abstained from washing for nine days; and as 
these were recc^nised modes of expreeeii^ mourning, they 
plainly indicated the grief she felt at the loss of her daughter. 
And since Demeter, like her worshippers, rushed wildly about 
in all directions, carrying torches in her hand, it must have 
been because she did not know what had become of her 
daughter, or whither she had gone — Hades must have carried 
off Persephone without Demeter's knowlec^ or consent 

Although the Athenians might concede to the Eleusinians 
that Demeter dwelt for a time in ^eusia in the house of 
£e1eoe, they could not admit that that waa her permanent 
abode : she must have eventually returned to Olympus ; and 
if so, then there must have been a reconciliation effected 
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betweeo her and the MmxeoB of Ol^pm. But the only 
reoonoiliation possible was the restoratioD of bet daughter. 
That her daughter was reetiHred to tbe upper world was a fact 
about which the Eleufiiniana had no doubt, for they tiiem- 
selves saw aitd worshipped the Coin-Maiden when abe re- 
appeared from onderground. At the same time it was 
beyoad doabt that FeroepboDe'a proper home was in the 
house of Hades. The only infereuoe, therefore, which oould 
be drawn from theae facta was that both were true, and that 
she spent part of her time with Hades and part with Daneter 
in EleuaiB. To scwie Eleusinians, jealous for the honour of 
their local goddess, this arrangement may not have appeared 
a worthy compromiae or a mfficicaiUy great triumph for 
Demeter ; but this difBoulty was got over by the adaptation 
of an iaeideot bo ooiamoD in folk-tales and so familiar, that 
its adequacy for the purpose «ould not be doubted. Per- 
sephcme was ill-advised enough to partake of food — a pome- 
panate — io the hoose of Hades ; and, as everyone knew, to 
do BO was to put herself into the power of Hades for ever : 
joint-eating establi^es, according to {oimitive ideas, a sacred 
bond between guest and hoet, whkh not only makes (aa 
amoi^ the Arabs) the guest's life inviolable, but also (as in 
the case of mortals who partake of fairy food) makes him one 
of the host's clan, and, aa suoh, subject to the customs of the 
dan. This vaa a law which even Zens himself could not 
ovarride, so Bemetor felt it no ground (A ctonplaint against 
him that her daughter was only restored to her for part of 
the year ; and though it had been with Zeos' connivance that 
Hades originally carried off the maiden, Demeter relaxed her 
wrath against Olympus. As long as Peisepbone was with 
Hades underground, Demeter refused her gifts to mankind, 
no crops graw,' and no saondoee oould be offered by mortals 
to the gods in Olympus.' But with the restoration, through 
Zeus' interventdon, of Persephone to her mother, m. wiUi the 
first a[^)eaiaaoe of the green blade above ground, the period 
of fasting, of sorrow and anxious expectation, was over, recon- 
ciliation was effected not only between Zeus and Demeter, but 
between man and his gods ; and t^e goddess, revealing her- 
self to the Eleusinians as now no longer the Old Woman hot as 
> B. B. V. S06. * lUd. 81S. 
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Demeter,* bade tbem bencefortb votsbip ber, with ritee 
oommemorative of ber sofferingB, and with the bope of that 
fatore bliss which ber daoghter had it in her power to bestow 
upon man after death.' 

Thus the political onioD of Eleosis with Athens entailed 
tba admission of all Athenian citizens to tiie worship of Uie 
Elensiniftn goddeeees. Bat the AUieniuis thoa admitted 
imported their own ideas, reli^us and mythological, into &e 
worship. Tim widening of ^e drcle of worshippers would 
nnder any dronmstances have deprived ^e cnlt of stmie of . 
its local narrovmees and have expanded its religions signifi- 
cance ; for Athenians wonld not take part in the Eleusinian 
worship merely to secore the bvonr of these powerfol 
goddesses to the Elensiniana: the Athenian worshipper 
resorted to the Eleusinian sanctaary for the blesaiiigB, 
sinritoal or material, which he might himself derive thence. 
It was, however, no port of the original design of the 
EleosiiiiaQ cult to bring blessings on the Athenians, but 
BimfJy to secure fertility to the Bturian plain. The inclusion, 
therefore, of Athenians in the Eleusinian circle of worshippers 
necessarily involved the expansion of the cult frcon a p<Q«lj 
local and agricnltoral worship into an element of natimal 
religion. This development was effected not by any change 
in Uie ritoal — to alter that would have been to forfeit the 
favour of the two goddesses — but in the feelii^^ and behefo 
with which the new worshippers performed the rites. And 
this change in feding and belief fonnd its expression in the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, which is evidently composed in 
the attempt to pour new wine into the old botUea, and to 
show that the new Atheiuan doctrine as to the real person- 
ality of the Corn-Mother and Maiden, so far from beii^ at 
variance with the Eleusinian tradition, is presupposed by it 
and gives it a far higher religious significance. 

But though the Eleusinian cult in becoming Athenian 
would have become broader, it would not have attained the 

>ir.£ T.2SS: 

tlfil St Awi4nN> npieXfU, fr* lUyurrtr 
i/BariTM* SwrrrtSai r' trap «al x^t"- riniKrat, 
* rot HI uuJyw of the Homeito Htidd to Demeter, lee Appendix, p. 977 
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religiona importance it did attain, had not the opening of the 
Eleuaioian saactnaiy to the Athenians jost coincided with the 
first marked stirrii^ M the new movement in religion which 
spread from the Sentitic area to Greece in the sixth centmy 
B.C. And though the aseociatiou of the Eleuainian ritntd 
with the doctrine of future happiness gave it the potency of 
great importance, the Eleumnian cult would never have exer- 
cised any influence on Greek thought and Greek rel%ion, if 
admission to it had been confined, as it was at first, strictly 
to Attic citizens. It is to this, therefore, the next point in 
the history of the Eleosinian mysteries, that we must next 
turn. 

The new movement of the sixth century spread first in 
the form of a belief in the posatbility of closer conununion 
with the gods than was aSbrded by the gift theory of sacrifice. 
There was a revival of the aaeiamental view of sacrifice and 
a reversion to a more primitive form of ritual The immediate 
consequence was that those stmctuaries of the national gods 
which, like the Eleuainian, had for some reason or other ad- 
hered faithfully to an aichaio form of ritual, became thronged 
with worshippers who had come under the influence of the 
new movement These, however, were bat the first ripples of 
the wave from the East which was speedily to invade Greeoe : 
wandering o^yrto introduced the rites and the worship of 
foreign gods ; reli^ous organisations, ihioM, were formed by 
the agyiics and sanctioned by the legislation of Solon, for the 
worship of lacchus, Zi^reus, Sabarios, Gybele, and other deitaes 
unknown before in Greece. The spread of these new cults 
was facilitated first by their resemblance to that of Dionysus, 
and next by the Orphic mythology which sought to prove the 
identic of lacchus, Sabozios, or Zagreus with Dionysus. The 
attitude eA the tyrant Fiaiatratus towards the new movement 
was one of bvour and protection. It was at his court and 
with his countenance that Onomaoritns organised the Orphic 
literature which was to prove that these foreign gods were 
not foreign but the originals of the god ^own to the Greeks 
as Dionysus. It was by Fisiatratus that tragedy, port of the 
ritual of Dionysus, was welcomed from the coontty into the 
town. And it was by Fisistratns that the cult of lacohuB 
was incorp(»ated into the Eleuainian rites. 
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The eonsequeDoe (tf this inoorporataoD was an expannon of 
tiie oolt of the EleiuiiuBn goddeeaes even geeuber than that 
which followed on the anioo of Eleueia witli Athens. Tlw 
ritual was enlarged : the image of laochm was ctrnveyed in 
procession by Us worahippera from his temple in Athens, 
along the Sacred Waj, to fileosis, and there placed in the 
Eleusinion by the aide of the two goddessee. Tiaa was an 
expreadon in outward act of the union of the two oolts, and 
constituted an addition to the Elensinia, hot not a modification 
of them. But the introduction of laochus did also modify 
the Elensinia : laochus was identified with Dionysus, and the 
dramatic performancee which were part of the worship d 
Dionysus now became part of the rito&l of Eleuda The 
ori^nal, primitive agricultural ritee were not dropped : the 
sacrament of the Kvmav was still administered, and the ear 
of com was still exhibited. Indeed, these were always Uie 
mocrt sacred part of the whole ritoaL But to this ritual 
other things were added. It was tiie promise of future blisa 
whidi drew worshippeia to Eleusis ; and this promise had no 
original or intimate connectimi with the primitive ^[riicultnsal 
rites <d Eleuris. But it was oonneoted with tiie myth whioh, 
owing to Athenian influence, had entirely tmnstormed t^ 
meaning and purport ot the rites. It was Aex«toi« naturally 
tiie myth which was emphasised ; and the reqmate emphasis 
was given when the introdnotiaa of lacohos enabled iite 
principle of dramatic representation to be transferred from 
the woiship of Dianysns to tiut of Demeter and Fera^iboae. 
The saored drama performed at Eleusis coaoBbeA mainly, 
probably entirely, of choral odes and danoee, as was the ease 
with tragedy itself in its earlier stages of development and at 
the time when the Dionysiao element was first introduced 
into the EleuaJnia. The exoavatiiBis on the site of Eleoas 
have shown " that at f3cusis there was no provision for the 
production of strange stage-effects. Kever at any time wm 
then in the shallow stage of a Gree^ Ijieatre any room ka 
those elaborate efEeots in whioh modem stage-manageis delight. 
All was eimplidty and convention. But at Eleusis iken 
was not even a stage. The people sat tier above tier all 
round the building, and whatevw went on had to go im in 
their midat. If they were daziled by strange s%hta, these 
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strange sightB most h&ve been veiy siniply contrived. If 
they saw gods descending ^m the skj or rising from the 
groond, they mnst have been wUling to spread ronnd the 
very primitive machinery, by vthkb such ascents and descents 
would be acennpliBhed, an imf^inattre halo of their own." > 

Whether the infant lacchos played any part in the 
Elensinian drama is matter for conjeotnra The lorth, 
Fovat, of variooB deities appears as the title of various lost 
comedies ; Emd, according to Uie Orotic theolc^, Isochos was 
the child of Feisephone. It may be, therefore, that the birth 
of laccbuB formed the subject of some of the choral odes and 
dances. Persephone was made in Orphici mythology to be 
the mother of lacchus, chiefly because thus the reoeptioD 
(rf the fore^ god was facilitated. Iliat the cult of Zacchos 
had gained a footing in Athens before it was incorporated 
with the Eleosinia, is shown by the fact that there was a 
temple of laochns, an lacohelon, in Atiiens, in which the 
im^e of lacchus was kept always, except tat the few days 
when it was taken to Elensis to take part in the Eleusinia. 
That the colt of laoohus was introdnoed into Atiiens by 
private individuals, as a private worship, and was carried on 
by means of one of the ordinary private religious associations, 
or thiasi, may be considered as certain on the anal<^ of 
all the other Eastern cults, which without exception were 
introduced in this way. But this thdatus of laccbns, like all 
other tkiad, would be open to all who chose to become 
members of it, and probably laif^ nmnbera did choose to 
join it. When, therefore, Piaistratus ordained that the 
circle of the Elensinian deities should be enlarged by the 
addition of lacchus to their nnmbw, and that the statue of 
lacohns should accordin^y be carried in solemn procession 
by its worshippers from Athens to Eleusis, and there by 
them be placed by the side of the two goddesses, be not 
only enlarged the number of the Eleusinian deities, be 
also enlarged the circle of their worshippers. Indeed, the 
object of PisistTatns may have been to draw to Eleiuis 
worahippers who might otherwise have preferred to pbtce 
their hope of future blessedness in the worship of Dtonysm. 
If his object was to increase tiie number of worshippers at 

■ Ghtrdner ud Jemns, OrttJi AntiquOia*, 288. 
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the sanctuary oF Eleueis, he Buooeeded beyond his expectation. 
Since this thuuua, like all other th4ati, was open to all who 
choae to become members of it, whether native Athenians or 
foreigners; and since all members of this thia*us were 
qualified to follow the procession of lacchns, and present 
themselves at Eleusis, a foreigner who wished to see the 
Eleusinian rites had only first to join the thiamis of laochua 
Thus the rites of Eleusis now for the first time came to be 
" mysteries " in the proper sense of the word, that is to say, 
they became rites which were open to all who chose to be 
initiated, to become Tnysta — they were no longer a local 
colt, admission to which was confined as a birthright to 
citizens, they were potentially catholic ; and initiation, fiwjvK, 
not civUat, was the qualification for membership. InitiaticHi 
into the worship of lacchus took place at the lesser 
mysteries,' and eventually was required of all who wished 
to be admitted to the greater mysteries at Eleusis ; but a 
memory of the time when the lesser mysteries of lacchus 
were peculiarly the portal by which foreigners obtained 
admission to the Ueusinis, still survives in the myth that 
the lesser mysteries were invented for the benefit of 
Heracles, who wished to be admitted to the Eleusinian rites, 
bnt could not be initiated because he was a foreigner; 
therefore the lesser mjmteriea were invented and thrown 
open to all foreigners* (Crreeka, not barbarians). 

The popularity of lacchus and of the Eleusinian mysteries 
was enormously increased in B.C. 480 — half a century 
after the expulsion of the Fisistratidte — by the fact that 
the great and glorious victory over the Persians at Salamis 
was won on the very day appointed for the procession of 
lacchus from Athens to Eleusis ; and when Athens, in 
consequence of her self-sacrifice and devotion in the Persian 
wars, became the leading state in Greece, the mysteries of 
Eleusis grew yet more famous, and beoame the chief agent 
in tiie conversion of the Oreek world from the Hmneric 
view of Hades to a more hopeful belief as to man's state 
after death. We have therefore now to trace the several 
stages through which the belief passed. 

* Steph. Byx. s-t. 'A7P11, Noon. Pioa. zxtl 807. 

* Sohol. ad ArutDFh. Pint. lOli. 
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In the Homeric Hymn to Demetei', which presents us 
with the belief as it existed before the inb^ision of lacohus 
end of Orphic doctrines into the Elensinia, both pnnishmente 
and rewards await men after death ; but it is not for their 
morally good or bad deeds that men are rewarded and 
panished respectiTely. The doctrine is not ethical, but 
ritual : the man who offers to Demeter and Persephone the 
worship which is grateful to them is rewarded with prosperity 
in this wcffld^ and happiness in the next;' the man who 
slights the goddesses in this world, and neglects the oppor- 
tunity of salvation offiared by the Elensinian rites, is punished 
in Hades by the offended Persephone for the indignity put 
npoD her.' The pmusbment is purely retributive, not refor- 
matory ; and there is no attempt to describe the nature of the 
happy life — the man who has partaken of the sacrament of 
the Kvxeav aud who has et^oyed tJie oommnnion conferred 
by the sight of the mysteries is " blessed," SxfittK, that is all 

It is not likely that the incorporation of the cult of 
lacchus into the Eleusinia would be effected without 
ultimately modi^dng the original belief as presented in the 
Homeric Hymn; and one such modification can be traced 
with smne certainty. The Orphic mysteries, wluch laid 
weight on ceremonial purificatdon, especially cleansing by 
mud, as a preparation without which no one could partake 
of the sacramental sacrifice and the blessings which it 
ensured, taught that if a man failed to purify himself t^us 
in this world he would have to be purified hereafter; and 
hence they represented the wicked as being plunged into 
mud in the next world,* while the good enjoyed " everlasting "' 
happiness. Thus the idea that the life after death must be 
eternal, which had not ooourred to the writer of the Homeric 
Hymn, had now become established, in Orphic literature 
at least; and the rewards had become eternal, but the 
punishment pui^toriaL And that this view eventually was 
adopted by the worshippers at Eleusis, is shown by Aristophanes' 
parody, in which ' evil-doers are represented as buried in mud. 

■ ff. H. T. 488. • Ibid. 480. ■ Ibid. 385-8. 

< iaUwt li TrikSr Tin raTopirrweir it AISov, PI«to, Btp. 363 0. 
'aJiiniH, ibid. 

■ At. Frogi, I4S S. and 278 ff. 
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Both in the passage h?om Aristophanei and in tiie passage 
from Plato referred to in the last pan^nph, the iriclced 
who are ponished are oSenden against moralit;; and here 
we may probably see the influence of Fythagoreanism on Ute 
original Orphic doctrine. Pythagoras borrowed from Egypt 
the idea of a day of judgment after death, on which the 
future fate of man would be decided, according to the good 
or evil he had done ; and it is clear from the Pythagorean 
tablets that it was Persephone who, according to the Pytha- 
goieans, sat in judgment on the souls of the departed, and 
dismisBed them to bliss or woe. Hence, when Pyth^oreamsm 
blended with the Orphic theolt^, the theory of ethical 
retribution would easily be imported into Orphic literature ; 
and it is not to be supposed that the ESensinian mysteries 
would remain at a bwer moral level t^ian the Orphic, fa- 
reject a conception which so readily commends itself to tba 
conscience of man. 

Thus by the beginning of the Ohristisn era the mysteries 
had permeated the Qreek world with several ideas of great 
importance for the subsequent development of religion. 
Tbey were, first, the doctrine of fatnre ponishments and 
rewards ; next, that happiness hereafter is conditional on 
commnnion with some deity in this life ; third, that inch 
commnnion, with its hope of fatnre blisB, was freely open to 
all (dreeks and Bomans), whether men or women, bcmd or 
free, who chose to avail themselves of the grace tfaos oflbred 
by the mysteries ; and finally, the conception of a religions 
community tiie bounds of which were not limited by those 
of any political community, and the members of which were 
knit together not by the tie of blood or a common citizenship, 
but by the bond of spiritual fellowship and the participation 
in a common rel^^oua worship. 

Owing to the influence of the Neo-Platonio phitoeopby, 
it is possible that philosophical pantheism may have come 
to be read into the mysteries by both worshippers and 
officialB, but there is no reason to bdieve that the mysteries 
at any time taught monotheism. 
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A1IAI.TSI8 OF THK HTUH TO DBlnTVB 

1-21. The daughter of Dameter ia carried off hj Aidoneos, 
with the permiaeion of Zeus, bnt without the knowledge of 
her mother. She was gathering flowers oo the Kysiao plain, 
and had atretcbed out her handa to plu(^ a marvelloosly 
beautiful uaroisauft, when the earth Tawned, Hades appeared, 
and carried her off shriekiiig in his chariot to hie undei^roond 
abode. 

The name Persephone ie carefully avoided l:^ the 
poet, until line 56, becaose by the phrase "daughter of 
Demeter" EleusirliaaB would natuiaUy understaDd Kord to 
be meentt whereas if the name Persephone had been used 
they might not have realised that it was £(HrS who was 
being spoken of. So, too, tbs Athenian auditor, not yet 
Booustomed to the idea that Persephone was the dai^hter 
of Demeter, only finds out iucideotally in 66, when it is, so 
to speak, too late to protest (for his aympathiee are by Uiat 
time enlisted) that the daughter of Demeter is Ferae^^ione. 
The permission of Zeus is pat Id the forefront of the story, 
in line 3, because otherwise there would be no reawm 
why D«neter should be aagiy with Zeus, and then it 
would be impossible to account for Demeter's forsaking 
Olympna and residing in Eleusis, which is one of the most 
important facts Hiat Uie poet had to provide an explanation 
lor. 

22-87. Demeter bears the criee of her daughter as she is 
carried off, and rushes to seek her, but can find no trace. 
For nine days she seeks her everywhere, carrying torches in 
her band, abstaining from eating, drinking, fmd washing, in 
her grief. On the tenth day Hecate tells her that she 
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heard FerBephone's voice, but kaows not who carried her 
off; and Demeter and Hecate blether go to Helios, who 
informs them that Hades, with Zeus' consent, had carried 
off Demeter's daughter. 

It was necessarf that Demeter should oot at first know 
what had become of her dai^hter, because the torch-rite 
showed that the goddess had wandered about (else her 
woishippera would not have done so); and she would not 
have wandered, if she bad known where to look for her 
daughter. At the same time it was necessary that she 
should discover Zeus' complicity, else there would be no 
motive for that residence of the Corn-Goddess in Eleusis 
which was an article of firm faith witii the Eleusinians. 
All-seeing Helios therefore is naturally introduced into the 
story ; but Hecate is so useless for the action of the story 
that we may conjecture she was introduced for purely ritual 
reasons. 

88-183. Wrathful with Zeus, Demeter forsook Olympus 
and descended to earth, in disguise ; and no mortal who 
saw her knew that she was Demeter.' At length she drew 
near to the house ot £eleos, who was then lord of Eleusis; 
and took her seat, in the guise of an old woman, by the 
Parthenian Well There the four daughters of Keleos came 
to draw water, saw the Old Woman, and inquired her story. 
She had been carried off from her Cretan home by pirates, 
but had escaped from them, and would be grateful to find 
employment such as might befit a woman of her ^e, e^. 
as nurse. They declared that any of the citizens (some 
of whose names are menti(Hied, honoria eaiuS) would 
welcome her, but especially their own father and their 
mother, who had a young son to nurse. After oousnlta- 
tioD with their parents, they cosdnct her to the house of 
Eeleos. 

Throughout this section, for a hundred lines, the poet 
carefully avoids all mention of the name Demeter. The 
reason is that the Eleusinians originally only knew the cereal 
goddess as the Old Woman ; and there would be an obvious 
impropriety of feeling in the poet's thrusting his new doctrine 

■ line M i <i6li nt tb^pwc 
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in juBt bere, for he would Datmally wish, in describing what 
happened at Elensis, to adhere as closely as possible to the 
Eleosinian point ot view. Farther, the object of the poet 
was not to deny that the goddess dwelt as the Old Woman 
in the house of the head-man, but to account for the fact ; 
nor did be wish to deny that the Eleusiuians were ignorant 
of the identity of the Old Womui with Demeter — he only 
wished to show that their ignorance was natural, excusable, 
indeed the doing of the goddess herself, and does not afford 
any presumption that the Old Woman was not Demeter. 
The prominent part which the women, the wife and daughters 
of Keleos, play, and the fact that it is they who first meet 
tha Corn-Goddess and introduce her to Eleusis, points to a 
tradition that it was the women of Elensis who first cultivated 
com,^ and, like the women of Athens in the Thesmophoria, 
worshipped the Corn-Goddess by themselves. 

184-300. Demeter entered the boose of Keleos and 
sat down in silence and sorrow, and smiled not, and neither 
ate nor drank, in her grief for her daughter, until lambe by 
her drollery brought a smile to hw lips. Then Metaneira, 
the wife of Eeleoe, offered her wine, bat she declined it, 
saying it was forbidden her ; but she bade meal and water 
be nuxed and offered her. Then she nnrsed the yoong son, 
Demophoon, and at night would pass the child through fire, 
to make him immortal, bat her beneficent design was fras- 
trated by Metaneira, who once saw her, and exclaimed that 
she was killing her sou. In her anger Demeter revealed 
who she was, pronounced that Demophoon, though he could 
not now become deathless, should become famoas, and that 
in his day the Eleusinians should ever shed each other's 
blood.* Then, having bidden that a shrine and altar be 
erected to her, she departed. All night long the wtnnen 
did worship to the goddess, and on the morrow the men 
began building the temple. 

Demeter refuses to drink wine,' because wine, the sur- 

' Svpra, p. 280-242. 

* 266 : waiiti 'Shniaii'Utr wtXifuir xol ^dXari* atiHgi- 
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rc^te of blood, was excluded from the noa-animal saorifioe 
offered to oeoreal deitisB. The incident of Demophoon is 
invented to account for the oonunon practice of pueing 
children over a fire for pnriflcatioD and to make them ttuive. 
The erectitm of the temple marks the trsneitiim of the cult 
of the Oom-Goddess from the hands of the women into thoee 
of the men. The shedding of Eleusinian blood by Etensinians 
is introduced so awkwardly and grstnitouBly that its mention 
must be due to ritual reasons — to the necessity of acoonnting 
for thifi particular way of offering the worshipper's blood to the 
deity, i.e. by atoning each othw (the jSaXX^-rv; ). 

301 ad fin, Demeter, in her resenbnent gainst Zeus, 
oansed a famine, no oropB grew, and no sacrifices conld be 
offered to the gods. Nor did she relax her wrath, but sat 
apart from the other gods in her temple at Elenms, until 
Zeus sent Hermes to bid Hades allow Persephone to be seen 
of her mother. Hades consented, but first set forth to 
Persephone the honour she gained by being his wife, and the 
authority she exercised over the dead to punish those who in 
their lifetime had u^lected to do her worship. She was th^ 
restored to her mother at Elensis ; but, having been b^niled 
by Hadee to eat, though only a pomegranate, she was still 
so far in his power that she wonid have to spend one-third 
of each year with him. Denteter then being recondled with 
ZeuB, allowed the crops once more to grow, and showed to 
Triptolemoe, Diodes, Eumolpos, and Keleoe the ritnal witii 
which they were henceforth to wonhip her. Then the 
two goddeesee returned to Olympoa ; and blessed is the man 
who has seen what is to be seen in their sacred rites: 
wealth is his in this life and happnees in the next Greatiy 
blessed is the mortal whom they accept. 

In the fully developed form of the ElensiniBn mysteries, 
the last thing revealed and the highest revelation made to the 
worshipper was something which was visibly exhibited by 
the hierophant to the eyes of the worshipper. This revela- 
tion was the crown and consummation of the rites ; and it 
was to this part of the mysteries that the taboo of silence 
pre-eminently applied. Herein the later mysteries did but 
faithfully adhere to the primitive ^^cultuat ritual of Eleusis, 
for in the Homeric Hymn the same taboo of silence is solemnly 
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imposed as to the sights revealed to the worshipper,* asd 
it is the commanioti Uius afforded rather than the sacra- 
mental xvcewv which is the crowning point of the ritual 
When, then, we find that in later times an ear of com was 
exhibited,* we maj fairly infer that it was an ear of com 
which was exhibited in the primitive agricultural rites, and 
that it was originall; the embodiment of the Com-Qoddess. 

atr' i)(f*v iiiya yip n tt^ Srytt t^ini al^r. 
S^fltiH, h tW tram tnxBaUm i»9piirttw. 
■ mioti^Avinmia, tUL 116, «d. UUlw. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

MONOTHEmif 

If we accept the principle of evolutioQ as applied to religion 
— and the many different forma of religion seem to be beat 
accounted for by the theory of evolution — it seems to 
follow that monothelBtn waa developed out of polytheism. 
The process of evolution is bom the simple and homo- 
geneous to the more complex and highly organised, 
from lower forms of life to the higher. The implementa, 
the language, the science, the art, the social and political 
institutions of civilised man, have all been slowly evolved 
out of much simpler and more savage forms : our lango^e 
has been traced back to the common speech out of which all 
Aryan tongues have been evolved ; our inetitutioas to the 
tribal customs of the wandering Teutons ; we can see and 
handle the bronze and flint implements actually used by onr 
own forefathers. Whether, therefore, we treat religion as an 
institution, and apply to it the same comparatiTe method as 
to legal and political institutions ; or ezamine it as belief, 
in the same way as we trace the slow growth of scientific 
conceptions of the universe ; the {assumption ia that, here 
as everywhere els^ the higher forms have been evolved 
out of lower forms, and that monotheism has been developed 
out of a previous poljrtheiam. Beligion ia an oiganism 
which runs through ita variona atagea, animism, totemism, 
polytheism, monotheism. The law of continuity links 
together the highest, lowest, and intermediate forms. The 
form of the religions idea is ever slowly changing, the 
content remains the same always. 

The presumption thus raised by the general process of 
evolation, that monotheism is dev^oped out of polytheism. 
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is greatly Btrengtbeued by & sorve; of the general conrse of 
religion. Wherever we can trace its course, we find that 
every people which has risen above the moat rudimentary 
stages has become polytbeistia This statement holds true 
of peoples in all quarters of the globe, in all stages of culture, 
in all ages of time. Since, then, all the peoples whose 
development is matter of direct obeervation have been 
polytheists, and since in the vast majority of cases we can 
directly observe the facts, the presumption, when we come to 
a people whose annals do not record a period of polytheism, 
is that the annals are, for whatever reason, faulty — not that 
the people is an exception to general law. The essence of 
the argument from induction is that it is an inference from 
cases which we cao observe to others which are beyond our 
power of direct observation. Now there is only one people 
in this exceptional case — the Jewish peopla 

Bat we are not confined to mere presumptdons — whether 
drawn from the general process of evolution or tiom the 
course of religious development in particular — to show that 
monotheism was developed out of polytheism. We have 
more direct evidence, of two kinds. First, in polytheism we 
can see forces at work which in more than one recorded case 
have brought it to the verge of monotheism. Next, in the 
Jewish monotheism we can trace apparent survivals of a 
previous polytheism. 

The first step towards monotheism is taken when one 
deity is, as not unusually happens, conoeivecl to be supreme 
over all the others, and the rest are but bis vassals, his 
ministers or angels. This is due to the transference of the 
relatdona which obtain in human society to the community of 
the gods : they, like men, are supposed to have a king over 
them. Tbe next step is the restdt of the constant tendency 
of the ancients to identify one god with another: 
Herodotus had no difficulty in recognising the gods of 
Greece under the names which the Egyptians gave to their 
own deities ; Ceesar and Tacitus did not hesitate to identify 
the gods of Gaol and (Jermany with those of Some. And 
this was tbe more ea^y and reasonable, because in many 
cases the gods in question wen really the deification of some 
one and the same oatoral pheoomenoa — sun, moon, etc But 
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the most powerful impolie to the moranent was giveD bj 
metapfajBical specoklimi : all real thii^ aie equally real, tlui 
reali^ of all is idantical, then is only one reality — God. 
FrcHD this it followed tint the nuioua gods, believed l^ tbe 
Tolgar to be difTerent beu^, were bat difieruit aapeeto or 
manifestation of one deity, in wb<Hn and in whoee personalis 
all met and ware merged. Ab Th£ Book of ike J)ead ^ pubs 
it ; " Osiiii came to Mandee ; there be met the soul of Ba ; 
tiiey embraced and became as one eoal in two soola." The 
various forms in which the one real azistflace manifests 
himself are bis own creatk»i, whether tbey be material, 
bmnan, or dinne. Thoa he, aocording to an exiweaauHi of the 
Egyptian tiieologiana, perpetoally " creates his own members, 
which are the gods," * or says, " I am the maker at heaven 
and of the earth. ... It is I who have given to all the gods 
the sotd which is within them. ... I am Chepexa in the 
morning, Ba at noon, Tma in tbe evening." ' Bat tiioiigh 
maker of the earth, tbe cue reality is "a spirit more 
gpuitoat tbui the gods; tbe holy sonl which ciothes itself 
with forsBs, bat itself remains nnlmn wit." * 

Bat while, on tbe one hand, we thoa see polytheism 
approacbiog monotheism, on the other, we find amimg the 
monotiieistie Jews sorvivals from a time when tbey 
apptESDtly, lilce other Samites, were polytheiste. The 
constant relapses of the mass of tbe pet^le into idolatroaB 
worship, as revealed iif the denonoiatuHis in Scriptore against 
taah backslidiiig, seam to indicate a slow apward moremeot 
from polytheism, which was not yet compl^ and so fax as 
it was sooceBsfol was due to the lifting power of a few great 
minds, striving to carry a reluctant people with tbem to tbe 
higher ground of moootheism. More conclusive, bowever, is 
the evidence afforded by tbe religions institutions of the Jews 
and by the ritual of Jehovah. Bvery god has some animal 
or oUwr which and which alone it is proper to sacrifice to him. 
This close connection between a sacred animal and the god 
to whom it is saored and ia sacrificed points, as we have 
seen, to the oltimato identity of the god and the animal, and 

■Ch. XTiL.tliiMta, 41. 'D'llTJelli, jrJUfrtXwMn, 214. 

• La P^a Znint, SOUH LtOnn, S81, 339. 
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to an original totemism. From the nature of the sacriiice, 
therefore, e^. whether animal or v^table, we can infer 
something as to the origin of the god, whether he is 
descended from a plant or ao animal totem. Farther, if 
several kinds of animal are sacrificed, e.g. to Apollo, we can 
infer something as to the history of the god, nameljr, that nnder 
the one name, Apollo, several different gods have somehow 
come to be worshipped. When, tben, we find that not only 
were animals aaoiificed to Jehovah, bnt at the agricultural 
feast of Unleavened Bread a sheaf of com played a 
prominent part, as in the agricultural rites at Eleusis ; when 
we find that the Levitical law prescribed that oxen, sheep, 
goate, bread and wine shonld be oflfered at the sanotnaiy, 
the inference plainly seems to be that at the one altar a 
plurality of deities was worshipped, and the plural name 
" Elohim " used of the one God seems to add the evidence 
of languf^^ to that afforded by the comparative study of 
institutions. 

Finally, the same causes which were at work elsewhere 
to evolve monotheism out of polytheism were in existence 
amongst the Jews. There was the same tendency to 
identify one god with another; and this tendency was 
considerably reinforced by the Semitic habit of applying 
general terms expressing lordship, e.g. Baal, to their gods ; so 
that the difficulty would rather be to distinguish one Baal 
from another than to believe them the same god. Among 
tl)e Jews, too, there would be the same tendency to project 
human relations on to things divine, to conceive the divine 
personality by what was known of the human, to imt^ine the 
commtmit^ of the gods as r^eclang the social relations of 
men. Hence the growth of the monarchy in the Jewish 
state would naturally be reflected by the development of 
the idea of one God, Lord and King of all "In Greece and 
Bome the kingship tell betoie the aristocracy; in Am the 
kingship held its own, till in the larger states it developed 
into despotism, or in the smaller ones it was crushed by 
a foreign despotisoL This diveraily of political fortune is 
reflected in the diversity o( religious dev^pment . . . The 
tendency of Uie West, where the kingship snccumbed, was 
towards a divine aristocracy of many gods, only modified by 
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a weak remiiuBoence of the old Idngship in the not -very 
effecttve sovereignty <d Zew ; while in the Bast the naticmal 
god tended to acquire a really monarchic sway. What is 
often described as the natural tendency ot Sunitie rdigion 
towards ethical monotheism, is in the main notfting more 
than a consequenoe of the alliance of rel^pon with 
monat^y." "■ 

Thus the hypotbeeis that monotheism was evolved out (A 
polytheiom baa much to he said in its &voar. There ia the 
presumption afforded by the natnre of evolation in general, 
and by the development of religion in particular ; titere is 
the improbability that the one doubtful case of the Jews 
Bhotdd be an exception to a gener^ hw ; there are the 
apparent survivala even in Jewish monotheiam of a 
previoos polytheism ; there is the constant tendency of 
polytheisms to pass into monotheiam, and the evidence for 
the exiatfflice of that tendeocT' amoi^t tbe Jews them- 
selves. But before we can accept the hypothesks, we most 
hear what, if anything, can be said gainst it 

We may, to begin with, admit that religion may advance 
from lower stages to hi^er; tliat Christianity is a hi^ier 
form of religion than Judaism ; that within the limits of the 
Old Testament itself a " prc^ressive revelataon " may be 
traced ; and that, following the same line back, we may by 
ttie scientifio use of tbe imagination conjecture in the 
unrecorded past a form of monothei^ more radimentary 
than any otherwise known to science. We may fnrtJier 
admit the principle of evolution as applied to religion, bat 
then we shall find that the argoment from analogy tells 
rather gainst than for the hypothesis that monotheism is 
evolved from polytheism. It we are to treat religion as an 
organism and as subject to the same laws as govern the evolu- 
tion of oi^anisms, we must decline to take the two highest 
existing species and say that either is descended from the other ; 
for that would be to repeat the vslgar mtot of im^ining t^t 
men are supposed to be descended from apes. Indeed, if 
we base ourselves oo evolutionary principles, we may safely 
say that, whatever be the genesis and history of monothetsm, 
one thing is certain, namely, that it cannot have been developed 

^ BobertMm SoiUi, SeKgiiM qf H< SmvUet, 74. 
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oat of pdytheism. Both spedes may be deaoeoded fnnn a 
common aneeBtor, bat aot one from the other. Further, the 
original form out of vbieb the two later varieties were 
developed most have bo developed by a series of intermediate 
torme. We shonld therefore expect, if we could trace 
m<atotheism back throngh these intermediate fonns, to find 
some of them of such s kind that it would be diffieult to say 
whether, strictly speaking, tbej were fonna of monotb^sm or 
not, thoi^h they clearly were not forms of polytheism. Thus 
the essence ol monotheiBm is that in it the worshipper 
woT8hi|ia only one god. What then shall we say of the 
worshipper who worships one god alone, bat believes that the 
gods worshipped by other tribes codat, uid are really gods, 
thoi^ his own attitude towards Aem is one of hoetihty ? 
It ia obvioai thf^ his is a lower form of faith than that of 
the Hkan who worrinps cmly ana god, and believes that, as for 
the gods of the heathen, they are bat idols. Tet thoi^ bis 
is not the highest form of moootiieism, to call it polytheism 
woald be an abase of language. But if several l^ibes, each 
holding this rndimentary form of montrtbeism, ooaleaced into 
one political whole, and combined their gods into a pantheon, 
each tribe worriupping the <Aben{ gods as w^ as its own, 
we shookt have polytheism ; while wuther tribe, of the same 
stoek, mi^t remain taithfnl to its god and derveli^ tbe 
higher forms of monotheum. Thus polytheism and nwno- 
theism would botii be evolved oat of me and the same 
radimentary form and common anceator. 

It may be said that to argoe thos is to derive poljrtheiBm 
irota monotheism, which is just as erroneous as to dmve 
monotheiBm from polytheiBm, or to aigue that apes are 
descended from men. It heooanea neoessary, therefore, to 
insist on the plain fact that religion is not an rarganism : 
religion is not an anrmal, or a |dant, that it must obey 
identioally tiie sane laws of growth and evolution. It may 
be that tiiare are resemblances between rel^ion as on 
orgwiisation and an animal organism. It is certain that 
there are great differenoM It may well be Uiat the 
resemblances are anfficient to create an analogy between the 
two cases; hot tbe difiereoces make it inevitable that at 
some point or oAw the analogy aboold tffeak down ; and 
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what that point ia, where the line is to be drawn, ia a 
queetion which cannot be settled & priori or by a considera- 
tion merely of the laws of animal life, bat only by careful 
stndy of the facts and history of reUgion itaelt. We can 
aay with certainty that a seed, if it is to become a full-grown 
tree, must pass through certain intermediate stages ; that a 
butterfly mnst onoe have been a chrysalis. But we cannot, 
on the strength of these analogies from organic life, say that 
religion to reach monotheism must pass throi^h a stage of 
polytheism ; or that, if it grows at all, it must in all cases, 
however different they may be, mn throogh the same suc- 
cessive forms. 

We can infer with certainly on seeing an oak that it 
sprang from an ooom, beoaose of the innumerable instances 
known in which acorns do develop into oaks. In the same 
way, if there were many instances known of the way in 
which monotheism grows up, we mi^t infer with tolerable 
confidence t^t one particular instance, the history of which 
did not happen to be recorded, obeyed the same laws of 
growth as all the others. Even if monotheism sprang up in 
two independent peoples, and its history was fully known 
in one case and very imperfectly known in the other, we 
should naturally and reasonably employ our knoiriedge of the 
one to fill up tfie gaps in our knowle<^ of the other. But, 
as a matter of fact, not even this is the case. On the 
contrary, the monotheism of the Jews is a unique and 
solitary phenomenon in the history of religion. Nowhere 
else in the world has the development of religion culminated 
in monotheism. The reasonable inference from this patent 
and fundamental tact is, that nowhere else can religion have 
developed along the some lines as amongst the Jews The 
very fa«t that oil other nations have travelled along a line 
leadii^ to polytheism, and that all have failed to get beyond 
it, constitntee a presumption that monotheism is not to be 
reached by the rente that leads to polythasm. If it is 
possible to reach monotiieism via polytheism, it is at least a 
remarkable &tct that of all the peoples of the world no single 
one is known to have done bo. It can hardly be alleged 
that it is by external, accidental circumstances that the 
consummation has been prevented. Had some one, some 
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few peoples, only failed, t^eir tailore might be imputed to 
some accident due to their pecnliar circumatancee. But 
when the same experiment haa been tried under the moat 
diverse cooditiooB of culture, clime, and time; when the 
circumstances have been varied to the utmost; when the 
seed has been sown in Boils the most difTerent and been 
developed under climatic conditioDS the most diverse, and 
yet haa always refused to produce monotheism, or anything 
but polytheism ; the inference seems to be that the refusal is 
due not to the circumstances being unfavourable, but to the 
seeds being of the wrong kind. 

We can, however, go farther than this, if we allow our- 
selves to be guided by the actual facts of religious history 
and not by the uncertain analogy drawn from the life-hiatory 
of plant and aoima] organisms. What the actual poly- 
theisms known to soience pass into is either fetishism, as is 
the case with most African tribes,' or pantheism, as in Egypt ; 
never mouotiieism. The tendendes which have been sup- 
posed in polytheism to make for monotheiBm have always 
been purely pantheistic — speculative rather than practical, 
metaphysioal rather than religious ; and, as being meta- 
physical speculations, have always been confined to the 
cultured few, and have never even leavened tiie polytheism of 
the masses. A god supreme over all the other members of 
the pandieon is very different from the one and only Qod of 
even the lowest form of monotiieism ; and the fact t^t Zeus 
lords it over the other gods, as a human king over his 
subjects, is no evidence or sign of any monotiieiatic tendency : 
it proceeds from no inner consdousnees that the object of 
man's worship is one and indivisible, one and the same God 
always. It is scarcely a religious idea at all : it is not drawn 
from the spritual depths of man's nature, it is a conception 
borrowed from polidcs, for the purpose not of unifying the 
multiplicity of gods, but of putting their multiplicity on an 
intell^ble and permanent basis. On t^e other hand, the 
idea of a world-soul, a one reality of which all things animate 
or inanimate, human and divine, are the manifestations, does 
indeed reduce the multiplicity of the gods, amongst other 
things, to unity ; but it is a metaphysical speculation, not a 
1 3ce for thi*, Chftptor XIII. Mf>ni, " Fetishuin," 
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fact of which the religious coDsdoasneBs has direct iotnitioa ; 
and hence it is never, like a purely religioiis movement, 
propagated tlirongh the mass ol average, aiiphilo60|ducal 
mankind. The; are not to be touched by oomplioated 
a^oments ; and the philosopher is not consumed hj that zeal 
of the Lord which enables the religious reformer to fire his 
fellow-men. The prophets of Israel denoonoed the worship 
of false gods. The philosophers of "Egypt found acooiomoda- 
tion for them as manifestations of the cme real existence. 
The beUef that the one reality is equally real in all its forms, 
and that all its forms are equally onreal, is not a creed whioh 
leads to the breaking of idols, the destniotion of groves and 
h^ plooes, or the denundatitm of all worship save at the 
altar of the Lord. Pantheism is the philosophical comple- 
ment of a pantheon; but the sfdrit whioh produced the 
monotheism of the Jews must have been 8<«nethii^ veiy 
different Nor is it easy to see why among the Jews aloae 
monarchy should have yielded monotheism. If Ktooarohy, 
like monotiieism, had been an instituticai peculiar to the 
Jews, there might be something in tbe ai^piment. Bat 
monarchy has flourished amoi^^t most peoples, maob more 
snoceesfully than among the Jews, and nowhere has it had 
monotheism for its concomitant. Even " the supposed mono- 
theistic tMidency of the Semitic as opposed to the Hellenic 
or Aryan systun td religion," which " is in the main nothing 
. more than a consequence of the alliance of rd%ion with 
monarchy, . . . cannot in its natural devdopment btirly be 
said to have come near to monotheism."^ Amongst tbe Jews, 
alone of the Senutes, did it follow a line other than that of 
" its natural develofauent.'' 

With synoretism — the practice of not mwely identifying 
different gods, but of fusing their cults into one ritual — t^e 
case is eomewhat different. On the one hand, it is probable 
that several gods have gone to tbe making up of, say, the 
one god Apollo, in whose WMship tbe rites of all are united. 
On the oUier, it is certain that for the Greek of any recorded 
period tbe personality of Apollo was as individual as his 
own. But even if we were to admit that ^e ritoal of 
Jehovah is to be accounted for in tbia way, we should be do 
' Bobertsoii Stoith, op. cit. 74 >nd 7S| 
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nearer to the desired eonclusioii that polythttsm puses into 
monotheiem ; tw, though syucretiam on this theory terminateB 
Id moDotiteiBm, it does not start in polytheism. On the 
oonbary, the analysis of Ibe ritual even of polytheistic gods 
leads US back simply to inchoate monotheism. The earliest 
form of society, the dan, is not only a sooial community, 
it is also a religious sooietrf : fellow-tribesman and fellow- 
worshipper are cooTertible terms, beoanse the members of 
the clan are united to one another, not only by the bond of 
kinship, but also by jcont communion in the sacramental 
eaoiifice of the totem-god. Hence changes in the social or 
political atroetnre may react upon the cult of the community, 
and met versi. Thus, if two or more dans amalgamate, for 
any reason, their cults also will be amalgamated, for the 
ratification, or rather the very oonstitation of t^e political 
anion, consiHtB in the joint wotahip of t^e oonfedefating elans 
at the same altar. When a tribe of the Fantis joins the 
oonfedttution of the Ashantift, it does so by renouncing the 
worship of the Fantd god and joining that of the Ashanta 
oonfederation. Now, If the gods of the amalgamating clans 
have each a strongly marked individuality and a firm bold 
upon their worshippers, l^e result will be tiiat each clan will 
woiBhip the gods of the other clana — or the god of the clan 
which leads in the confederacy — without renouncing its own 
totem>god ; and so tibe tribe irtiich before amal g amation had 
but its own one god will after the amalga m ation worship two 
or more gods. In this case, polytheism is t^ consequence of 
nfnoiki»mo», of political growtii. But polytheism is not t^e 
consequence in all coses: syncretasm is at fint the more 
common consequence, because it is only by a slow process of 
development that gods acquire an individnaJity suffidently well 
marked, and characteristics suffidently specific, to prevent 
their being confused with other gods having a similar origin 
and the same ritual as themselves. At first the clan^od 
has not even a name of his own : he requirea n<me, for the 
dan bos no other god from whom he needs to be dis- 
tinguished. For long, a general name or epithet aoffloes for 
all bis needs. It is very late that be acquires a personal 
name, abedutdy peculiar to himiMlf When, then, two or 
more dans, whose ideas of their gods are in this fluid state, 
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amalgamate, it is almost inevitable that their gods Bhould be 
miified : what a eesential to their political uoion is that each 
abould partake of the other's sacrifice and so become of one 
blood and one worship with each other; each therefore 
brings to a common altar its own animal-totem, each in torn 
daahes the blood of sacrifice on the same altar-stone, and 
each partakes of the other's victim. Thos the god of each 
passes into or mamJeatB himself at the same altar and on the 
occasion of the same complex act of worship, and the 
identity of the altar and the unity of the ritual so add to the 
difficulty of mentally separating two namelees gods who have 
now nothing to distii^uiBh tiiem, that the very memory 
of their difference soon dies away. Even more rapid and 
complete is this process of syncretism, if one of the two gods 
has a personal name and the othw has not; for the one with 
a name sorvives in the minds of men, and inherits altar and 
worship and all, irtiereas the namelees god is forgotten 
outright In this way a god, whose woishippers were so 
vividly impressed with his personalis as to appropriate to 
him a proper name, might, as his worshippers absorbed one 
tribe after another into their omfederacy, come to inherit 
several different rituals : the various tribes might onne to 
worship at his altar with their own rites and their own 
victims, bat it would be at his altar and in his name. Thus, 
even if we admit that the complex sacrificial rites of the 
Levitioal law are an instance of syncretism, inevitably 
consequent on the political process by which the Jews were 
formed into one state ; still we are not thereby taken back 
from monotheism to previous polytheism, and we do gain an 
explanation not only of the ritual, but also of the backsliding 
which has been supposed to be a survival of polytheism ; for 
some tribes doubtless would be reluctant to abandon theur 
own gods entirely, and would seek to continue their worship 
concurrently with that of Jehovah. 

The sacrifices offered to Jehovah point back, then, not to 
polytheism but to a low form of monotheism, in which each 
clan tiiat offered sacrifice worshipped but one god, though 
that god was conceived in the form of the animal or plant 
which was sacrificed. This brings us to the question whether 
totemism, that lowest fonu of monotheism, is the earliest 
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form ot religion ; and for the anawer to the question we are 
redaced to conjecture. One certain fact, however, we have 
to go upon, if we accept the theory of erolntion ae applied to 
religion : it is that, then, the law of continuity most prevail 
throughout the history of religioD, that is to say, there must 
be a continuum in religion, something which is oommou to all 
reli^ons, so far as they are religious, and which, however 
much its forms may change in the course of evolution, 
underlies them all This conlmwim. is sometimes assumed to 
be ^niminin. But thou^ animism exercises great influence 
over religion in its early stages, direoting its course and 
determining its various forms, it is not in itself a religious 
idea nor a product of the religions consciousnesa. It is the 
belief that all things which act, all agents, are personal 
^ents ; and this theory is a piece of primitive science, not of 
early religion. Kot all personal agents are supernatural, nor 
are all supernatural powers god&^ ITius a specifically religions 
conception has to be imported into animism if it is to have any 
religious character at alL The religions element is no part of 
animism pure and simple. To mike the personal agents of 
nntmiBm into supernatural t^nts or divine powers, there most 
be added some idea which is not contained in animism pure 
and simple ; and that idea is a specifically rel^ous idea, one 
which is apjurehended directly or intuitively by the religious 
consciousness. Hie difference, whatever it may be, between 
human and divine personality is matter of direct, tboi^h 
internal, perception. like other facta of consciousness, it 
may or may not, sometimes does and sometimes does not, 
arrest the attention of any given man. There are times, as 
Homer says, when all men have need of the gods, and when, 
in the words of .Xschylus,' he prays and supplicates the 
gods who never believed in them befrae. Ibat the gods 
have the power, sometimes tiie will, to save; that silent 
prayer to them is heard and direct answer given to the heart 
— all these are certainly parts of the religious idea, and as 
certainly are no part of animism pure and simple. 

■ Afprtt, pp. 2S, IM, 107. 

■ Pence, 197 : Bieit N nt 
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That the divine penonality does impress itself in them 
and other ways upon men, that it impreeees itself unequally 
on different men, unequally on the eame man at different 
timee — these Aii^ are all matters of immediate oonsdouB- 
neas, are direet perceptions. Whether these perceptums 
correspond to actual facts ia not a question for t^e historian 
of rel^on to dieouss : the eye of the soul may or may not 
be constituted, as the eye of the body is said to be, in such a 
way that from its very structure it cannot but be a false 
guide as to the light The historian, however, has to 
recognise that tiieee perceptions do exist; that — whether 
there exists anything objective correspondlDg to them 
m: not — they are facts of consciousness; that they are 
univeraal, thou^ they may play a little or a large part 
or no part at all in the life of this man or that ; that 
they tocm part of the eoTttinuum in religious evtdation ; 
and that they are specifically religious, not animisla'o. In 
animism man projects lus own peisooality on to external 
nature : in religion he is increasingly impressed by the 
divine personality ; and, however f^t or ill-attended to 
we may imagine tins consciousness to have been in the 
early ete^oB of the evolution of religion, it is in and by 
itself a higher form of religious thought than we get 
in animal-worship, in totemism. At first sight this may 
appear to settle the question: evolution proceeds by lower 
forms to higher, totemism is the lower and therefore the 
original form. But in reality the question is not settled 
quite so easily. It is true that the advance, in religion as 
in other things, from lower to higher ia a process of evolotion. 
It is not true that every process of evolution is an advance : 
decay is a form of evolution as much as growth. In art that 
form survives which is best adapted to the taste ot the age 
— and the age may have no taste; or it may have worse 
taste than the previous age or better, and there will then be 
a decline or an improvement in art, as t^e case may be. But 
decline and improvement are equally part of the evolution in 
art, for in each cose that form survives which is best fitted 
to survive under the given conditions, though it is not 
neoeesarily or always or commonly the highest form of art. 
In morals and in religion, evolution thus may follow 4 
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wavering coorae: first advance, then retrogteesuai ; then 
perbape a fresh start is made hj those who deviated, and 
they move in the right direction indeed, but not so accurately 
for the goal as those who never strayed ; and everywhere it 
IB the many who lapse, the few who hold right on — the 
piogreesive peoples of the earth are in the minority. 
Totemism, which is at least the worship of one god, deolises 
into the worship of many gods; polytheism may in some 
few oivilised peoples rise towards pantheiam, hat in most 
oases degenerates into fetishism ; monotheism paasee in oaB 
case from Judaism into Christianity, hot in another into 
Mohammedanism ; sacrifica d^eneratea from a saciameut 
into the making of gifts, and tiian, axoept in the case of 
Christianity, into mere magic used to oonstrain the gods to 
do the will of man. 

It seems, then, that neither the course of evolution in 
general, nor that of religious evolution in particular, is so 
uniformly upward as to warrant the general propositaon that 
of two related forms the higher must have been evolved out 
of the lower. Eelap&e is at least sufficiently common in the 
history of religion to make it conceivable that totemism was 
a d^eneratioB from some simpler form of faith, for evolution 
does, tbougb progress does not alwa3rs, move ^m the sim^e 
to the complex, from lees to more fully difTerentiated forms. 
Further, we have seen reason to believe ' that the distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural has always been 
known to man ; that it was only by slow degrees he came to 
attribute supematoral powen to the personal agents of 
animism ; and later still, that he took an animal for his dan- 
god. Here, then, we have the stage in religious development 
oat of which, on the one hand, a relativdy higher form of 
monotheism was evolved, and, on the other, by a process of 
df^eneratioQ but still (J evolution, totemism was developed. 

That it was only amongst one people of the earth that 
this simple and amorphous monotheism was developed into 
sconething higher, and everywhere else d^enerated into 
the grosser form of animal-worship, is a fact which will 
not surprise us when we reflect that, though evolution 
)B uuiveraal, progEees is exceptional. Progress in higher 
'A^ro, p. leK 
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matters is always due to the minority, to individual thinkers, 
discoverers, reformers. And there is no known law of the dis- 
tribution of genius : in literature and art, for instance, the 
great names are as freqaent B.a as A.D. Progress does not 
multiply them or produce them: they initiate it. That in 
historic times progress in religion is due to individual 
teachers, prophets, and reformers, may be taken to be 
undoubted ; and we may veuture to infer that whatever 
progress was made in prehistoric tames was made in the 
same way. Hie growth of civilisation seems to have no 
power to increase the number of geniuses bom in a century ; 
and it would be difficult to prove that it is impossible for a 
mind of the highest powers to be bom of a race in a mde 
and semi-civilised or even uncivilised state. But it may 
perhaps be ai^ed that a mind so born would fail to develop 
because of its unfavourable environment Here, however, 
we must distinguish between Uie two kinds of knowledge, 
first the intuitive or immediate, and second that which is 
gained by means of inference, inductive or deductive. As 
regards the latter, a Newton might be bom out of due 
seastm, in a race which knew no processes of mathematical 
inference, and so might fail, because he fonnd no mental 
instruments, no mathematical methods, ia existence, to do 
what otherwise he might have done. But this is not the 
case, or not so much so, with the knowledge which is 
intuitive : the artist of to-day has better meane — materials 
and methods elaborated by his predeceasors — ^for expressing 
himself, but he has not a more direct perception of the 
trath than had the prehistoric artist who has bequeathed to 
us his sketches of the reindeer and the mammoth. Now, the 
artist's source of tmth is his direct perception of things 
external; but of spiritual things the knowledge comes by 
inward intuition, by direct perception of things not ap- 
prehended by the outward senses. In tbe d^ree of this 
knowledge men vary ; and of old as at the present day 
"the million rose to learn.tthe one to teach." We may 
exphiin this as due to revelation or to greater powers of 
spiritual insight or in some other way, but the fact remains 
that men do thus vary, and that it ia the minority who 
teach, who reform religion and impart to it its progress. 
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Beligioos progress moves wholly on one line, that of 
personality, and is the unveiling, revealing disdoeure of 
what is implied therein. But the divine personality 
improBses itself nnequally on different minds, and it ia 
to those meet impressed by it that religious pr<^ress is due : 
to them monotheism was disclosed, the divine personality was 
in their own belief revealed ; and we cannot maintain it to 
be impossible or even imfvobabte that such revelation may 
have been made even to primitive man. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THE BVOLUnOH OF BELIEF 

Beleefb are about facta — ^ta of extemal oonscioiuness and 
internal conBciouHnesa — and are statementB that facts are 
thus and thuB. The ultimate test of a belief is whether the 
facts actually are as stated and believed to be — ie. is the 
appeal to consciousness. 

Differences of belief (which may be compared to the 
variations of organisms), so far as they are not dne to 
erroneous logical processes, may be explained in one of two 
ways: (1) the powers of vision (spiritual, moral, Eesthetic) 
may be sapposed to vary from individual to individual, as do 
those of phjmical vision, and for the same (unexpldned but 
not therefore supernatural) causes. This assumes that the 
facta are themselves always the same, but that one man, 
having better sight, sees them and their relations to each 
other better than other people, and therefore differently from 
other peopla This accotrnts for the origin of different 
vorietieB of belief. The perpetuation of any 'mriety depends 
solely on the conditions under which it occurs: whatever 
varieties of belief are not favoured by the conditions, by their 
environment, will perish — the rest will survive (the surviving 
belief will not necessarily be that of the keenest-s^hted man, 
but that which accords with what the average sight can see 
of the facts). The survival of a new variety of belief implies 
harmony between the reformer's vision and the average man's 
view of the tacts, on this theory ; aud therefore the theory 
foils to explain any advance — unless, indeed, we postulate 
that the new variety or " sport " at once altera the conditions 
and makes them favourable to itself and its own growth. 
Now this is what really takes place in the case of belief (bad 
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ones prop^ate themBelyea thus as well as good), and it seems 
to be equallf true of organisms, e^. man has modified his 
environment to favoor his own growth. 

There is, of course, the possibility that the same oanaea 
which raise (or lower) the powers <rf vision in the individual 
at the same tame raise them in di£fierent d^p-ees in all the 
other memb^B of the race ; and in the same way it is con- 
ceivable that the same oauaee which induced an atmosphere 
sneh as the earth poesessee also favoured the oocurrenoe of 
forms of life such as woold survive in that atmoBi^ere. Bnt 
here we are supplementii^; the n^;ative method of exclusions, 
which is the eesence of the " survive " theory, by a positive 
cause whioh does away witli chance — the survival of one 
variety will not be due to the fact that it happened by 
chance to be the one which survived, vrtiilst the ninet7-nine 
perished (on the ground that of a hundred different 
varieties one must be more in harmony vrith the conditions 
than the ninety-nine), but to the tact that both the oocurrwice 
of Ae variety and the change in oondltions necessary for 
its survival are the jcdnb effects of one common cause (or 
oollocalaon of causes or etaaa eaiwiirum). 

niat the change in ocoiditions shoold synehronine with 
the first ocoorrence of the new variety, and shoold take place 
just in time to favour its development, rather fits in with 
the theory of dcogn than with that of the accddental survival 
of the variety whioh happened to be best adapted to pre- 
existing ccnditiona. In this connection note we have no 
evidence that forms of hfe incapable of surviving under 
conditions found on this planet ever did occur upon the earth : 
all we can say is that if they occurred, they would, «c 
hypotheti, perish. Kote, too, there is nothing to compel us 
to believe that such radically unfit forms evor did occur. 
Ihe pootion of the argumutt simply is that if we assume 
the existeiioe of fit and unfit forms side by side, we need not 
call in dM theory of design to aoooont tor the existence of 
forms specially adapted to the conditions under which they 
occur — we con explain t^eir survival as due to 1^ selective 
a^sacj of the conditions (assumed to be constant). 

It is only for the purpose of dispensing with the design 
theory that the oooorrenof tit radically unfit forms is 
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neemary. No atgument can be drawn from the fact that 
of the numeroos forms capable of exiBtlDg for a longer or 
shorter time, some erentually perish — for they are, ex 
hypotheti, not radically unfit, but simply leas fit than others. 

If, then, we confine ourselves to the facts, the only forma 
we have experience of are forms fit in some measure or other : 
radically tmfit forms are onproven — a mere bypotheeis. 

The one thing certain is that forms of life capable of 
surviving must have existed in the beginnii^. And granted 
that unfit forms also existed (or rather failed to exist), their 
existence (or failure to exist) throws no light eitiier on the 
survival or on the origin of the forma which were capable of 
surviving. The fit survived because they were fit, not becaose 
others were fundamentally unfit 

But the absence of fondamentally unfit forms seems 
to indicate that the forms of life which first occurred on 
this planet were the outcome of the same causes as the 
conditions which fovoured their development And it seems 
fairly obvious that what favoured their growth m%ht favoar 
their or^;in (which is only the earliest period of growth). 

* And so generally throughont the course (A development, 
the causes which bring about a change in the conditions 
would also produce a variation fit to survive in the new 
conditions and to take the place of the antiquated species. 

(2) The other theory of the origin of varieties in belief, 
i.e. of the fact that one man sees (spiritually or morally) 
what another cannot see, is not that he has greater powers 
of vision, but that he has more revealed to him. On this 
theory the survival of a new variety must be due to the fact 
that a similar revelation is simultaneously or subsequently 
made to those who accept the new belief, so that to them 
also more is revealed than was known before. This would 
be in accordance with the view already set forth, that the 
same cause (not necessarily a personal cause) which produces 
a new variety'also produces the conditions favourable to the 
survival of that variety. 

On the other hand, this theory (1) would make teaching 
quite unnecessary, whereas, as a matter of fact, teaching 
seems to be an essential condition (perhaps not the only one) 
of any extension in the disciples* range of vision, and (2) 
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would make the procees of epiritual or moral refoi-m purely 
mechanical, quite apart from the rest of man's nature and 
abeolutely necessitarian. 

' As regards the last consideration, the " higher po/aer of 
vision " theory is just as fatal to free will as the revelation 
theory. 

Now, if the facta of the internal consciouBness are realities 
in the same sense as the facts of the external conacionsnees, 
then they must be the same for all men, and equally 
available for aU. And from the religious point of view it 
must be that all who seek can find them out, that the door 
will open to all who knock. 

The latter consideration points to the rejection of necessi- 
tarianism : it implies that the truth can be perceived by any- 
one who chooses to look for it, that the facts are there all 
the time for those who will attend to them. This is not, 
however, inconsistent with the revelation theory as such ; but 
it requires us to believe that as attention is a matter of 
personal will and choice, bo the revelation of new fects is a 
matter of personal grace, invariably accorded but strictly 
conditional on Hie free exercise of the seeker's will Thus 
the facts (vn equally open to all, and if not equally revealed 
are equally ready to reveal themselves. So, too, external 
facts have to be learnt by humble and patient watching for 
them. 

This theory then will account for the two fundamental 
ezplicanda: (1) that differences in the rwage of vision do 
exist in different individuals ; (2) that the facte, the reality, 
the truth are equally open to all minds. 

The " greater power of vision " theory is then superfluous. 
And note that it is only a hypothesis, its only evidence is 
that it explains the facts. It is not capable of imdxpeniMint 
verification; and, as a matter of scientific psycholt^, the 
faculty theory has been discarded as an erroneous and mis- 
leading statement of the simple fact that difTerent minds do 
behave in different ways. Some minds seek religious truth 
mors earnestly than others, have a greater hunger and thirst 
for righteousness. Even to the reformer the greater measure 
of revelation is accorded because of his greater importunity. 

Thus the ultimate reason for variety of belief seems to be 
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TO Sti, the fact that men in the exercise of their free will 
psy varyiiig d^;rees of attentioD to the facts ; and this is ao 
ultimate fact, for which we are not io a poaitioQ to assign a 
reaBoa, any more than we can assign a reason for " sports'" 
differing from the other individuals of the specdes, or for the 
fact that bodies tend towards one another in the manner 
formulated by the law of gravity. From it we can deduce 
things as they are ; for it we can assign no scientific causa. 
Indeed, if we could assign a cause (other than the individual's 
own free choice) we should thereby deny the freedom of the 
will, and have to ask why the potter blames the pots for tba 
flaws in them of his own making. Free will is tiie ultimate 
term to which we come when we look at the facts of 
"internal consciousness" in our endeavour to escape from 
the endless chain of scientific causation, just as a First Cause 
is the ultimate term and mode of escape when we look at 
the facts of " external consciouBnesB." Personality is the 
concept which supplies the solution in both cases : the free 
will of a personal agent is the unifying principle of experi- 
ence in both spheres. 

But as the First Cause acts by laws which, though natural 
laws, are God's laws and the expression of His will, so t^e 
free will of the human ^^t acts with equal r^pilarity, and 
in the same way under the same circumstanceB. No scientific 
account of nature or of man is possible save on this assump- 
tion, namely, that tiiere is not only a uniformity of nature but 
a tmiformity of human nature. But this latter uniformity 
is the expression of the free will of the human t^nt, just as 
the former is of God's will It is from this point of view 
that we have to inquire why and how erroneous as well as 
correct beliefs originate and are evolved. 

First, we must distinguish true and false belief. Beliefs 
are about facts, are statements sboat tacts, statements that 
certain facts will be found to occur in a certain way or be 
of a certain kind. If the facts are found to be or occur as 
stated, the belief is correct; if not, not The only final 
test is the actual facts — the test of immediate consciousness. 
Consciousness is a sphere, one half or hemisphere being 
" external consciousness," the otJier consisting of the internal 
facts of consciousness. That certain acids corrode certain 
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things, is a statement the only teet of whose tmth is 
immediate observation, the presentation of the external fact 
to the conscionsneBS. So, too, the statement that revenge is 
sweet A belief ia an inference, and as such is the work 
of the reason. The reason endeavours to anticipate the 
movement of facte ; and the movement of reason is distdnot 
from the movement of ^icta, for it may go wrong altt^ther, 
and leads ns to expect something which, after all, does not 
happen. 

At first sight it might appear that here we have the 
source of errors in religioa : the human reason goes astray — 
and that doubtless is the reason of some religious errors. 
But if we put all the blame on the erring human reason, 
then in the case of correct beliefs we must assign it all the 
credit In other words — to come back to our proper sub- 
ject, the evolution of belief — the religious [arogrese which 
admittedly has taken place will be purely intellectnal — the 
religions sentiment has had no share in it. 

But there is another source of mistaken belief besides 
mere intellectual errors of calculation, so to speak, from 
correct premisses : there is mal-observation of the tacts on 
which the reasoning is based. It is possible under the 
influence of a preconception to overlook certain facts, and by 
leaving them out of consideration to make any right con- 
clusion impossible, however correct the process of reasoning 
applied to the incomplete premisees. A^ain, it is possible to 
mistake one person for another, one thing for another, to 
be unable to perceive that a certain shade of colour is gnea 
not blue, dark purple not black, pale cream not white. 

Thus religious prepress may consist not only in the 
correction of intellectual errors by the intellect, but also in 
renewed and closer attention to the facts presented in or 
by the religions oonsdouraess — in a finer sense of what is 
repugnant to rel^ous feeling. Here there is no process of 
inference, hnt an appeal to the testimony of consciousness, 
just as the question whether a given thing is or is not of 
exactly the sune shade of colour as another given thix^, is 
one which can only be settled by an appeal to the con- 
sciousness. In botii cases the teet of truth consists in the 
faets of the case, and in immediate consciousness of them. 
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Again, between the conviction that everything has a 
cause, and ability to aaaign the cause of everything that 
happens, there is a great distance. Man started in the 
begduung with the former, and is yet a long way off the 
latter. So far as be has bridged the gap, he has done so 
simply by closer and closer attention to the facts of con- 
scdooaneas. Even the deatructioQ of erroneous canons of 
reasoning, e.g. like produces like, has been effected dmply 
by the process of verification. 

But the conviction with which man started was neither 
the result of any process of reasoning (no satisfactory reason- 
ing has even yet been found for ite proof) nor could it have 
been the resnlt of experience, in the beginnii^ when man had 
aa yet had no experience. It was a conviction, undemonstrated 
and unproved, if not incapable of proof, yet one withoat which 
science oould have made not only no progress, but not even a 
b^;inning. 

So, too, the conviction that changes not caused by man 
are yet due to will, was a similar form of thought, a mode 
in which man could not help thinking, and without which 
religion oould have made no pn^r^sa. 

But just as the conviction that everjrthing has a cause 
does not help ns to determine whether A, B, or C ia the 
cause of Z, and does not prevent ns from selecting A, B, C, 
or D as the cause when it really is E, so the conviction 
that changes not caused by man are due to will did not 
enable man to identify the Being whose will it was, nor 
prevent him from ascribing that will to many erroneous 
sources. 

That man should in the b^;inni]^ make many mistakes, 
needs no explanation. But it would be an error to suppose 
that his mistaken inferences were automatically corrected by 
their discrepancy with actual facts. Scientific knowledge is 
the possession even now of but few : tbe vast majority have 
not teamt to correct their inferences or verify their conclusions 
by comparing them with tacts. Even when facta force 
themselves on their notice, they are disr^arded: we note 
and remember those which confirm our preconceived opinions, 
and set aside the rest. The same ia true of rel^on. In 
fine, it is neither the origin nor the growth nor the survival 
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of error that need Borprise ub (for error has its laws of growth 
and propagation), but that truth should ever aupplaot it 

Now, it is possible to look at a thing without seeing it — 
e^. to look at a rock without seeing its reeemblance to a 
human face or figure And when once the tiling has been 
pointed out by somebody else, it is impoasble to look at it 
without seeing it This is as true of spiritual and mental 
vision as it is of physical sight The one thing needful for 
the spread and propagation of the true view ia that there 
should be someone to point it out After that, the convin- 
cing power of fafita should suffice. The preconceptions, the 
wrong way of looking at the facts, the overlooking of them, 
-stand in the way and require to be removed by the assistance 
of someone who sees what he wishes you to see. That it is 
God with whom the religious heart communes in prayer, is a 
tact of immediate consciousness — which is none the leas a 
tact because another looks at it without seeing it, or is as 
unable to distinguish it from some other fact of consciousnass, 
as he may be to distinguish dark purple from black, the 
personal ambition which really moves him from the patiiotism 
which stirs him in part though not as completely as he 
thinks. 

That a man who sees the fact is able to assist others 
to concentrate their attention until they also see it, is un- 
doubted — it is the only means of spreading any teaching, 
scientific lesthetic, or religious. It is tiie condition of the 
growth of a belief. Is it not the condition or a condition of 
the oriffin also ? What the reformer first sees in bis own 
mind and heart he sees in consequence of his communing with 
God and of His teachii^;. Be this as it may, the mode of 
propa^tion is that the learner learns to see facts which he 
did not see before : ex hf/pothm at first he cannot see them, 
bat he believes that he may come to have immediate con- 
sciousness of them, and be so believes because be has Mth 
in his master. The reason he cannot see tbem is that 
preconceptions block hia view or direct it amiss. These 
preconceptions, ex ^/potAeti, are erroneous conclusions 
reached by a reasoning process, or simple want of teaching 
how to use the eye of the mind and direct it to the proper 
(luarter. To lay aside or oast off these preconceptions means 
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giving up belief in them, admitting that Uiey are wrong ; and 
SQoh an admiaeion ia only poesibla to the humble-minded : 
humility is the first condition of learning. The man who 
thinks he knows has no desire to learn ; the man who is 
sure he is right cannot set about amending his wajs. 

The period of faith does not terminate, however, when 
the pupil has come to have immediate consciooBness of the 
facts which at first he could not see : the new ^ts of con* 
sciousness have to be reconciled with other (real or apparent) 
facts, e^. the all-powerfulness wit^ the all-goodnees of God, 
and such reconciliation may be beyond the reasoning power 
of the individual or of man ; but faith persists that the belief 
will ultimately be found to be justified by the facts. Here 
note that faith is not something peculiar or confined to 
religion, but is- interwoven with every act of reason, no 
matter what the subject • matter to which the reasoning 
process is applied. The object of reason is to infer facts. 
The foots of which we have immediate consciousness at any 
moment are relatively very few. But the reasoning processes 
enable us to judge what certain facta will be, which at the 
moment are not immediately present to consciousness. The 
only reason why we believe that any given process will 
enable us to anticipate correctly the movement of facts, is 
that in the past it has so enabled us, and was verified by the 
facts. Here we evidently assume that facts will in the future 
continue to move on the same lines as in the past, and not 
swerve off in some totally different direction — in a word, 
we assume that nature is uniform. Now this belief that 
tacts will behave in the future as in the past, that fire, e.g., 
will not cease to bum, is a piece of pure faith. The difference 
between thia faith and religious faith is that no great effort 
of will is required for it — the reason of which is that facts 
apparently irreconcilable with it are not of frequent occurrenoe. 
The moment such facts are alleged, e.g. as in the case of tiie 
way in which material objects are alleged to behave at 
spiritualistic s^nces, an etTort of will to maintain the faith 
in the uniformity of nature is stimulated, which in the case 
supposed takes the form sometimes of angry denunciations 
of tiie folly of human nature, or confident assertions that the 
lUleged facts will be found on closer inspection to be no facta 
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at all In the case of religioue faith, the apparently irrecon- 
cilable facts are of more freqaent oocurrence, e.g. Qie difficulty 
of reconciling mnch that happens in the world with the faith 
that all that happens is for tJie best Such difficulties reqtiire 
an act of will, if faith is to reassert itself ; and the energy 
thus stimnlated may expend itself in renewed efTorta to 
harmonise the apparently conflicting facts. The desire to 
unify our experience is a perennial need of bumsn nature. 
The faith that it can be unified is not peculiar to rel^on, 
but is the base of all science. The track by which science 
has marched in its conqaest of nature is marked hy the ruins 
of abandoned faypotfaeses. One hypothesis is cast aside in 
favour of another which explains a greater number of facte ; 
and though no hypothesis, not even evolution, accounts for 
all the facts of the physical universe (i.e. for all the external 
facts of consciousness), yet no man of science beheves that 
the facta are incapable of ex^danation : on the contrary, he 
believes that they are only waiting for the right hypothesis, 
and that then they will aH fall into line. In a word, as a 
man of science, in his scientific labours he walks by faith — 
by the faith that the universe is constructed on rational 
principles, on principles the rationality of which the human, 
or at anyrate the scientific, mind can comprehend. His 
faith is that the external facts of consciousness do form one 
consistent, harmonious whole, regulated by the laws of nature, 
and that we can more or less comprehend the system which 
the physical umveree forms. The moral philosopher holds the 
same Wh with regard to the facta of morality, that they too 
ore coosietent with one another and are all consistent with 
reason and with the moral aspirations of man rightly con- 
strued. The religious mind believes that these facta, all facts, 
external or internal, of which we have immediate consciousness, 
can be reconciled with one another, or rather actually are 
harmonious and consistent, if only we could see them as they 
are, instead of looking at them without seeing them. But 
this, the religious, faith which looks forward to the synthesis 
of all facts in a manner satisfying to the reason, to the moral 
and to the spiritual sense alike, covers a much laiger area 
than either science or moral philosophy, and is much more 
liable to meet with facts apparently irreconcilable with it. 
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Hence the effort of will is a mach more frequent and more 
marked feature of religious than of scientific faith. 

Scientific investigations made h; means of the microscope 
or telescope entail a considerable expenditure of will-power 
and a considerable exeiciee of scientific faith — of faith that 
the results will be worth the labour, and of will-power in the 
concentration of attention for loi^ hours on what ie presented 
to the eye. The attitude of the religions mind differs from 
that of the scientific, in that it is one not of critical observa- 
tion bnt of trustful waiting and watching, and its faith is in 
a personal God, and not in natural laws conceived as workii^ 
mechanically. But the reUgious mind equally with the 
scientific is engaged in the contemplation of facts of immediate 
consciousness, and as great concentration of attention is 
required in the one case as in the other. And once more 
it is only by an appeal to the facta of consciousness that the 
truth of any statement or of any process of reasoning can be 
demonstrated. But to observe with the exactitude which 
science requires is an art not acquired in a day : what the 
microscope presents to the eye of the trained observer is 
something very different from what is seen when the 
microscope is used for the first time. For one thing, the 
trained microscopist knows how to use his instrument, but, 
what is more important, he knows how to use hia eye — a 
knowle(^ which is only obtained by habitual concentration 
of the attention upon what is presented to tiie eye. The 
fact that the untrained observer doee not see something is no 
proof that the thing is not there Co be seen. This considera- 
tion may serve to illustrate the proposition that though the 
same facts are present in the apiritoal consciousness of all 
men, they are not equally discerned by all Thus there is 
an h priori reason why the historian of religion should assume 
that man beit^ man b^^ with a spiritual oonsciousnees of 
the same content as now. There is no reason why be should 
assume that man began by realisii^ all that was contained 
in that consciousness. In this respect the "external con- 
soiousnees " is the counterpart of the internal : the laws which 
science has discovered to pervade the facts of the physical 
universe, of external consciousness, were at work when man 
first appeared, but man was not then aware of them. But 
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even then he was so far consoions of the uniformity of nature 
ae to act upon it : once bitten, doubtleea he wae twice ahj — 
else be would have soon periBbed. Even then, too, be acted 
on the belief that everytbing had a cause — but for him every 
cause wae personal, evexj effect the effect of some wiU or 
other. This, however, was not a religious belief : the wills he 
assumed rivers and trees to have were in bis eyes natural 
not supernatural, not superhuman, but like his own human 
vriU. They were inferences, immediate inferences, made by 
his reason from the facts of his external consciousness, and 
were an early piece of philosophy — ^just as to this day theism 
is a philosophical rather than a religious belief. That man 
from the b^inning had some conception, some sentiment, of 
the Bupematursl, is not here denied. What is maintained 
is that that sentiment was not derived from the external 
facts of which he was conscious, but from his own heart : the 
sense of his dependence on a supernatural will, not his own, 
though personal like tua own, was found by him in bis inner 
consciousness — a fact of which he had no more doubt than 
he doubted that fire burns. That he should look for Uiat 
supernatural will amongst the external, physical embodiments 
of will, such as plants, animals, rivers, clouds, etc, by which 
he was surrounded, was an inevitable consequence of the fact 
that be bad as yet made little progreBB in the work of dis- 
criminating the contents of his consciousness, external and 
internal But that the contemplation of such external 
objects could be the source of the sentiment of the super* 
natural, is impossible — that lay within him. 

It is on established fact of peychology that every act, 
mental or physical, requires the concurrence, not only of the 
reason and the will, but of emotion : in any given act one of 
these three elements may predominate so much that the other 
two may easily be overlooked ; but that they are present for 
all that, is t^reed by all psycholt^ts. That for the con- 
centration of the attention on the facta of spiritual conscious- 
ness an effort of the will is required, we have already argued. 
Coleridge, indeed, said that it required the greatest- effbrt 
that man could make. Be that as it may, no one will doubt 
that acts of worship are accompanied by emotion. Nor can 
there be any doubt as to the quality of that emotion : it is 
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desirable. It has its own peculiar joy, peace, and bleaeedoeee ; 
it is envied by those who think tiiej cannot share it; it 
strengthens those who (eel it in the habit and activity of 
taith. Kow these are facts which cannot be overlooked 
when we come to consider that religion and worship are 
uuiveraal among mankind. It is tme that the widest-spread 
forms of religions belief are the lowest, but the persistence 
of religion under conditions the most unfavourable for its 
Borvival is proof that even in those conditions it baa not 
entirely lost its prerogative. We may therefore eafdy infer 
that from the beginnii^; man not only recognised his depend- 
ence on a personal and supernatural will, but that he (onnd 
a peculiar happiness in the recognition. To put it another 
way : as the laws of nature were in ezistence and in operation 
long before they were formulated by man, so before the truth 
was formulated that God is Love, His love was towards all 
His creatures ; and aa even primitive man acted on the con- 
viction that nature is uniform, so his heart responded with 
love to the divine love, though he may have reasoned little 
or not at all on either point Indeed, the reason of primitive 
man was ex hypothm undeveloped ; and, in any case, 
religious belief is not an inference reached by reason, bat is 
the immediate consoiouaness of certain facta Those facts, 
however, may be and are taken, like other facts of conscions- 
ness, AS the basis for reasoning, and as the prenuaseB from 
which to reach other facte not immediately preeent to con- 
sciousneea The motive for this i^ocees is the innate desire of 
man to harmonise the (acts of bis experience, to unite in one 
synthesis the facts of his external and bis inner consciousness. 
The earliest attempt in this direction took the form of ascrib- 
ing the external prosperity which befell a man to && action 
of the divine love of which he was conscious within himself ; 
and the misfortunes whioh befell him to the wrath of the 
justly ofTended divine will Man, being by nature religious, 
b^^ by a religious explanation of nature. To assume, as is 
often done, that man had no religious consoiotuness to begin 
with, and that the misfortones which befell him inspired Um 
with fear, and fear led him to propitiate the malignant beings 
whom he imagined to be the causes of his sutTering, fails to 
account for the very thing it is intended to expUin, namely, the 
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exifitenee of religion. It might account for superstitdous dread 
of malignaot beings : it does not account for the grateful 
worship of benignant beings, nor for the universal eatisfaa* 
tion which man finds in that worship. 

Id the conviction that all events have will for their 
cause, and in the recc^nition, bringing with it its own delight, 
of man's dependence on that will, there was nothing to 
suggest to the mind of man more than one object of worship ; 
and there is reason to believe that it is a psychological 
impossibility for the mind of man to seek communion with 
two objects of worship simultaneously. It is, however, 
certain that — with the (disputed) exception of the Hebrews 
— polytheism has been universal amongst mankind ; uid it 
is certain that man soi^ht the God, of whose " everlasting 
power and divinity " from the b^inning he was oouBciouB in 
his heart, in external natura And there can be no reason- 
able doubt that this was one of the consequences of his 
attempt to synthesize the external and internal facts of 
consciousness by a reasoning process: all external objects 
were conceived by him as personal, and he identified now 
one and now another of them with the will with which his 
heart prompted him to seek communion. If , as is maintained 
in this book, animals were the first of the external objects 
that thus came to be worshipped, and totemiem was the first 
form of that worship, then for a long period man continued 
to have only one object of worship, namely, the totem 
or tribal god. It was not usually until one tribe united 
with another or several others to form a new political whole 
and a new religious community, that polytheism came into 



Polytheism presupposes totemism : its existence is in 
iteelf proof of the existence of totemism tn a previous st^e. 
The animal sacrifices offered to polytheistic gods, the animal 
forms in which those gods appear in mythology, the animals 
with which they are associated in art, find their only 
satisfactory explanation in the hypothesis that those gods 
were originally totem animals. Totemism, agjBan, is an 
attempt to translate and express in outward action the union 
of the human will with the divine. In totemism that 
outward act took the form of animal sacrifice, because in tha( 
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stage of inteUectual development man sought Co reconcile his 
internal and external experience by identifyiiig the personal 
divine will, which manifested itself to bis inner oonscioaBness, 
with one of the personal ^ents in the external world that 
exercised an influence on his fortunes; and the personal 
^ents which his immature reasoning led him to r^ard as 
exercising that influence were various species of animala. 
Having; thns chosen as the seat of that influence an external 
agent, he necessarily adopted an external means of commnnion 
with it ; and the only means which man in that stage of 
social development (the tribal) knew for effecting permanent 
union with anyone external to the tribe, was a blood-covenant. 
The covenant with the animal totem therefore took the form 
of participating iu the blood of the animal totem. Aninml 
sacrifice continued as an institution long after totemism was 
a thing of the foi^tten past; but as a survival it points 
back to totemism, as totemism in its turn points to the 
previous conviction of the necessity and the coiofort of union 
with the divine will 

It is a commonplace that no lie can circulate nnlesB it 
contains some truth ; that it is the element of truth in it 
which is seen to correspond to facte, and therefore is 
supposed to lend its countenance to the elements of error 
associated with it. So in religion, the notion that animal 
sacrifioe was an essential condition of communion with Qod 
was an error ; but it was an error which could neither have 
come into existence nor have continued to exist, unless there 
bad been a desire for such communion — and the desire ia 
inexplicable except on the assumption that its satisfaction 
was found, as a matter of immediate consciousness, to bring 
spiritual comfort. But it was the patent truth of the facts 
that floated the erroneous reasoning imposed upon them. 
The fact that some degree of spiritual communion — in 
proportion to the extent to which God was revealed to the 
particular worshipper — was attained after the offering of 
animal sacrifice, was fallaciously interpreted to imply that 
communion was the effect of animal sacrifice : pM hoe trgo 
propter hoe. The truth that some external act of worship 
is necessary to the continued exercise of the habit of faith, 
may easily be made into an argument in favour of a 
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mischievouB rite. Errora may attach themselves to the 
truth, hut the truth must first be there before they can do 
so. In this aeDse, that is to say logically, totemism, animal- 
worship, preaupposes a stage in which man had not yet found, 
88 he supposed, in the external world the source of his inner 
consciousDOBS of the diviae, and had not yet identified it, 
by a process of vain reasooing, with an animal species. 
Ilie historical existence of this stc^ can only be matter 
of conjecture, and must rest mainly on the difficulty 
of supposing that man, the moment he was man, invented 
the idea of animal sacrifice — an idea which, whatever 
its origin, can hardly be regarded as innate or even as 
obvious. 

The nature of religtons belief in the pre-totemistac stage 
is also entirely matter of conjecture. That it was exclusively 
of the nature of fear is, however, improbable. Man did 
indeed find himself in the midst of a world of forces (con- 
ceived by him as personal ^^ts) over which he had in the 
main no control, and by which his fortunes were affected, 
often disastronaly. But these forces were not all of them 
inimical, that he should fear them. Again, love and gratitude 
are just as natural, just as much integral parts of the con- 
stitution of man, as fear and hati*ed. There is no probability 
in the idea that the only emotion early man felt or was 
capable of feeling was fear. Indeed, the fact that in the 
totemistic stage he selected now one and now another of the 
personal agents, which made up the world for him, as the 
embodiment of the Being after whom his heart instinctively 
sought peradventnre it might find Him, is itself a presump- 
tion that he did not regard everything external with fear. 
In the same way the fact that in the stage of totemism the 
clan has but one totem, one tribal god, constitutes some 
presumption that man was conscious of but one God, 
before he identified Him with one or other of the forces 
of nature. So far belief in this stage may be termed 
monotbeism ; for, as already said, there is reason to believe 
that polytheism was developed out of totemism, and does 
not occur until a relatively late period in the evolution of 
society. 

(!hi the other hand, man's consciousness of God must, in 
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this early stage, have been so rudimentaiy, ex hypUkm, aB to 
permit of His coming to be conceived, by S process of vain 
reasoning, as manifesting Himself in animal form. And this 
is in aooordance with all that science teaches as to early man's 
nndsveloped condition, material and mental, social and moral 
Oncse more, we must remember that the fa(^ of oonsciousneBS 
were the same for early as for civilised man ; but they were 
not as yet discriminated They swam before man's untrained 
eye, and ran into one another. Even the fundamental 
(^vision of objects into animate and inanimate had not been 
fixed. But even so, all was not irrational chaos for man. 
In the outer world (A his experience, the laws of nature, 
which are God's laws, worked with the same r^olarity 
then as now. In the world of his inner experience, God 
was not far from him at any time. If he oould not 
formulate the laws of nature, at least he bad the Vsj to their 
comprehension in the conviction, not expressed but acted 
on, that nature was uniform. If his spiritual vision was 
dim, his consciousness of God was at least so strong, to 
start with, that he has never since ceased seeking after 
Him. The law of continuity holds of religion as of other 
things. 

Finally, sacrifice and the sacramental meal which followed 
on it are institutions which are or have been universal The 
sacramental meal, wherever it exists, testifies to man's desire 
for the closest union with his god, and to his oonsciousneas 
of the fact that it is upon such union alone that right social 
relations with his fellow-man can be set. But before there 
can be a sacramental meal there must be a sacrifioa Hiat 
is to say, the whole human race for thousands of years has 
been educated to the conception that it was only through a 
divine sacrifice that perfect union with God was possible for 
man. At times the sacramental conception of sacrifice 
appeared to be about to d^enerate entirely into the gift 
theory ; but then, in the sixth century aa, the sacramental 
conception woke into new life, this time in the form of a 
search for a perfect sacrifice — a search which led Clement ^ 
and Cyprian ' to try all the mysteries of Greece in vain. But of 

' BnMb. Prapar. Bamgtl. ii. 2. 

' Foucart, AKO(^iliint» Rdigiemes, 7fl, nott' 2, 
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all the great religions of the world it is the Christian Church 
alone which is so far heir of all the ages as to fulfil the 
dumb, dim expectation of mankind : in it alone the sacra- 
mental meal commemorates by ordinance of its founder the 
divine sacrifice which is a propitiation for the sins of all 
mankind. 
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family comea into existence a bodj 
of worshippers is proridod, 196 ; 
dat& ib. ; uBimiUtea to the worship 
of the gods, 195 ; altars and idols, 
196 ; Boperhnman powers now 
ascribed to the deoeaaed, 196, 197 ; 
the " deifted auoeetor " f^lscf, 197 ; 
gods not oriKioallf ghosts, I97-B ; 
anoeator-woisbip does not satii^ the 
relisioiiB instinct, 198 ; bonnd np 
with the patriuvhate and eventaall; 
"1 obstacle to progress, 199 ; not 
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religion, 22G ; its effects 
belief in the next world, SOl-2 ; for- 
bidden to the Jews, 902 ; not the 
Bonrce of religion, A. ; libations of 
water in, 328-* 

Angakats, 290 

Angels, 388 

Angoj, royal blood may not be shed, 73 

Animal-headed gods, 123 

Animala,Ba£rificM to non-totem deitisB, 
280 ; saered, change of status u 
295-^ i 

Animate _ _ 
unknown to 

Animism, 
BDpernatnral neeeesarily prtwnt in, 
22, but UBuaUy present, 41 ; terer- 
nons to, 141ff. ; not nr te religious, 
206, 893, 409; in it man projects 
his own personality on to nature, 
894 

Anrrirtln, 88 

Annihilation, 319 

Annnal sacriflce and renewal of blood- 
eorenaitt, 294 

Antelope, as totem, IGS 

Anthropology, deals with social and 
religions institntians, 2 ; and employs 
the Comparative Method l,g,v,), 2 

Anthropomorphism, of tne -totems, 
208-9 1 oonsequenoe of polytheism, 
247 ; gradual growth traoeable in 
art and mythology, 2S3 

Antilles, guardian spirits, 184 

Ants, as totems, 126 

Aptlaobea, 811 



A)>atnria, 61 

Apepi, 309 

Aphrodite, 273 

._._ --.'- rkod 

hich the I, 
himself, 130 ; thongh all other w 
were also sacred, 1& 

Apollo, laurel associated with, 209; 
absorbed many other (totem) gods, 
236, SS5; associattd with dolphin, 
262 ; dissociated from dolphin-mjth, 
268 ; rirefitinlstUched to bis temple, 
266 ; personality individual though 
ritual oomplei, 390 ; pasMSses toe 
Sibyl, 27 1, 288; communicates 
power of nophecy by blood of 
sacrifice, 286 ; by eating of laarel- 
leaves, 286 

Apollo Parrhasics, aacrifloe to be con- 
sumed in saootoary, 146 ; and 
entirely, 149 

'Aro^ipiStt (Wfw). 67 

Apple, eating the 6rst, 398 

Arabian Nighti, 268, 260, 866 

Aimbiana might not wa^ the bead, 
AS 1 blood-fends with animals, 100 ; 
primitiTe altar, 132 ; the nosb, 133 ; 
sacriBcial rile, 114; joint-eating. 
330. Stt Hebrews, Israel, Jews, 

Aratiiss, funeral feasts, 46 

Arcadia, primitiTe form of sacrificial 

meal, 148 
' kpxtpartirHit, 886* 
'Apx^pmrvt, 886* 
'AJixifliofffnii, 3B6» 
Arida, 2SB 
Arion, 268 

Aristophanes, parodies El eniinta, 876-6 
Armenia, totem tombstones, 103 
Amobins, anointed sa<3^ stouM, 148 
Art, in its highest forms, not a survinl 

of bsrhariim^ though erolred, 10 ; 

elhiblts sradnal growth of anthro- 
pomorphism, i^' ■ — — — - •■- tOB 
Artemis, image o] 

Bphesian, 209 
Artemis Hymnia, priiatess of, taboo, 

62, 68, 77 
Arvan. 8*e Indo-European 
Ashantis, defeated by Fantis, 21 ; offer 

blood to the dead, 62; their oon- 

federatJon, 289 
Asbera, 184, 18G 
Asia, fVinctional deitiM, 247 
Asparagus, as totem, 126 
Assiniboins, suspension burial, 204 
AsBociation of an animal with a god, 

124, 127 ; of a human figure and 

tree, 203-9 ; in art, 262 
Association of Ideas, accounts for 

transmissibility oftaboo, 67 ; 91 
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ABBOciktious, religioai, 881 ft 

AujtiM, lacred treea, 208 

ABtarte, usociat«d with swine, 128; 

HqI of, 139 
Attunfttia, 128 
AtbSn^ ucnd olive of, 20S ; priestew 

of, 271 
Atbeni, «aared olire of, 208 
Atia Ifduidera, eat not with Biraigers, 

71 
Atonement for sin, 160, Ifll 
Att^ndantB, slangbtered kt gnve, : 
Attention, nneqaoUj diBtributed i 

fieIdofcoDeciousne«E,8,3t; "m 

ment of ktt. " B factor in animiui 
Anstntlian black - men, belief aj . 

BrvBipelai, 23 ; make tbe sun atand 

Bhl], 24 ; name of dead Uboo, 61 ; 

eat not with BtrsDKcra, 71 ; mothen 

taboo after cMId -birth, 74, 75; 

mourning, 7D ; terror of taboo, 

Cibertj ceremoniee, 103, 104 ; n 
tion, 170 ; blood -offerings to the 
dead, IBl, 1B3 ; their nataral affec- 
tion and moral ohanctet, 200'; 
Blared trees, 208. Sic Victoria 
Aygnan, 308 

Aztecs, blood-offeringB to tbe dead, 
161 ; grave-poBiB, 196. See Uexlco 



Baal, S8S 

Baalbek, tol 

Babraoot, 100 

Babjloniane, mjthi, 262 ; next world, 

2B9, 300, 301, 304; divine kingB, 

S75; office anbual, 280; weBtem 

world, 307 
Baccanalio, 841 
Baccba, 256 

Baoobui, murdered br Titana, 3S0 ff. 
BachaA, myth of, 257, 2G9 
Bacon, on the moon, SO 
BaetjUon, 133 
Bakongo, mourning, 79 
BaXX^rvi, 380 
Balonda, 286 
Bangala, cannibaliBm, 202 
Bann Hanifii, 216 
Baperi, 80G 
Bapbe,S3B 
BaptiBm, 76 
Bar* coQutry, belief u to photography, 

S0> 
Barea, fimeral feasts, 51 
Barotse, 28fi 
BturAiii, 279 
Baautos, their crope taboo to the 

andean, 60 ; taboo-daj, 65 ; aacriBcea 

to the dead, 195 
BatU,tde of, 316-7, 365 
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Battas (the), offer blood to the dead, 

52 ; do not kill their domesticated 
animaU, 116 ; sacriGces to the dead, 
196 ; cannibalism, 202 ; priests, 288 

Beard, awearinn by the, 64 

Beating, to draw a blood - offerinR, 
171 

BeaTer.totem, 102 

Bebnvi, 164 

Belief, not required in antique religions, 
250 ; a belief not nntruo bwause 
oniTereal, 284 ; species of, arise from 
sports or varieties, 303~G ; the teat 
of, 398, 402; differences of, how 
explained, 398 C, 400 ; teaching 
essential to propagation of, 400, 
406 ; evolution 0^ not ntiroly intrl- 
leotnal, 408-4. S« VaEdity 

Beltane c«ke8, 219 

Best clothes, 66. Sea Garments 

Beth-el, 138 



Bboi 



ogaldai, 

rtt, otr. 
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laochns, 873 

Birth-trees, 207 

BUck ait, 166 

Blemish, phyeical, reqnirm death of 
divine king, 279; deprecated In 
priest, S80 

Blest, leUndB of the, 318 

Blood, taboo, 69, 67 78, 74 ; so may 
not be shed, 74 ; nor allowed to 
toueb the ground, 76 ; shedder of 
blood "nuclean," 76 ; used for puri- 
fioation, 76 ; of clan oommnnicsted 
at Qriaes to individual clansmen, 103, 
104 ; sap of plants serves for blood, 
116; tbe same blood Qows in the 
veins of all the clan, 1 30, and of all 
the totem -species, 4b. ; is tha spirit 
of tha species, 1 31 ; and is shed to 
procure a theophany, tfi. ; and taboos 
tbe spot, whioh is therefore marked, 
ib. ; dsshed on altar of evil spiritM, 
17G ; of elan applied to clansman at 
birth, pnberty, marriage, death, 192 ; 
Bitended as an offering from Bnimal 
to cereal deities, 219, 220 j repre- 
sented by bt or oil, 285 ; b^ sap of 
tree, 286 ; drinking, cause of inspira- 
tion, 2SS, 293, 296 ; ceases to be 
an adequate means of commimioo, 
829 

Blood-oovenant, 97 ff. ; originally only 
between tribes, 09 ; later between 
individuals, 142 ; sacrifice originally 
a, 147; between clan and clan- 
sod, 170 ; between individuals, ib. ; 
between individual and clan-goil, 
170-3 

Blood-feod, G4, 97, 122 

Blood-letting, aa a protecticn a^tnst 
foreigners, 71 
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godi, 170 S., 220; in warship of 
mutUched spirits, 171 ; to guudian 
fpirita, 1B2 ; &t tha gnve, 191, not 
daa to ieu' but desire to revivify the 
deceued, 100-2; in " "* 



it of settled fife, 
Bloodahed, «v«d«d, 2S2 
Blood-tie, bond of society, S4, 330 
broken down, S7S 



BoDft Dea, 240 

Bond, between goda utd nun, renewed, 

237 
Bonea, buried to praoore resmrection 

ofMiinul, ICO 
Bon'fire= bone-fire, ISO 
Bonny, oeremonj of regkliing the K>iil, 

47 ; embalming, 49 ; deu buried 

under doorstep, Gl 
Book of lAs Diad, SOS, 811, 828, 

384 
Borneo, next world, 299, Set Dnaona 
Borrowing of niTtlu, 260-1 
BJSiMt, Cl 
Bov^tno, 117, 291 
Bonrbonnuf, doogh-nun, 21S-4 






BratstTk, 99 

Bruil, altsr-pole, 184 ; ipurdi>n Bpirila, 
tS4 ! fingers oot off in honour of 
deMl, 191 ; western world, 30S 

BnuuJik, 328 

Buddha, S18ff.,S82 

Bn&to, totem, 103 

BohoitihQ, I7S 

Bnlfieriuu, Ainer«l feasts, Gl 

Bulla, sacrifioed to rivers, 280 

Buiata, their remedies for diseue, 
441 

Bnrial, in hooM, 49, GO ; of btd people, 
GO ; of totem animals, 12fl ; its 
object isolation of the oorpee, whiah 
is taboo, 204; effected bjsnspensioa, 
a. Em Oramation, Inhumation 

Bormah, outoatts tAboo, 39 

Burning, to avoid bloodidicd, 73, 74 

Bumt-oSering, subeequent to growth 
of the eonception of a piacnlum, 
160-1 ; &oilitato9 syncretism, 236 

Buryats, oorpee of Shaman taboo, 76 

Butler, Bp., 46, 162 

Butterfly, as totem, 248 



OxiaRS, which mark gravM come to ba 

r^srded as altars, 198 
Calamity, due to si 



Calf-god, 122 

Calient, kings of, 27B 

Cambodia, S7G, 280 

Canada, Indians of, totems and 
UttaoioK, 182 

Cafiari IndUns, myth, 257-8, 260 

Cannibalism, rarely reltsioos in In- 
tention, 201 ; practiced on aliens, 
201, onkinsmen, 202 ; latter implie* 
no disrespect, nor prevents ancestor- 
worship, 203 ; but aims at keepinx 
the good qualitiee of the deceaaed 
withm the clan, 203 

Cape Coast natives diBCorer I^jwi- 
/ahna, 20, 21 

Cardea, 246 

Caribs, name of dead taboo, 61 ; 
proper^ taboo, 72; mourners fast, 
7S ; fasted after a birth, 7G ; thra 
purified child, 70 ; their canni- 
baliam, 201 

Casto, baaed on Uboo, 73 

Catal (the), bom the good, bory the 
bad.fiO 

Categorical Imperative, 86 

Cattle, not eaten by pastoral peoplei, 
116. Ste Domeatioated «nliii»l« 

OaucasDs, " dwarf-haaaes " in, GO 

Causation, savage theory of, 11 ; 
animistic, 200 ; universality of, 
284 ; man's belief in, inherent and 
undemonBtrated, 404 

Celebaa, tlie Topantunuaiu remedy 
for disease, 4G ; mothers taboo 
alUr child-birth, 74. getMinahasea 

Celts, 313 

Ceoe, funeral taw, 77 

0«r*m, hair may not be cut in, 4G 

Cereal deitleaj generally feminine, why, 

240 

Cereals, cultivation o^ 210 ; as totema, 

211 
Chsironea, 29? 
XiiXa^)#^nt, 171 
ChaloatoDgo, 30G 
Chaldua, magic in, 40 ; hooM-god*, 

188 

Xa/uudffU, 63 

Chamu, 18G ; not worehipped, 168 ; 
no aplrit reddee in them, 178, 
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Cbepen, S84 

CbsremiBB, Cberkess, Ohnwoiili. Sec 
TtehenmiaB, TBcherk«sB,TachnmBcli 

ChibohM, myth of B«cliu«, 2£7 ; their 
pria■^ki□e, 27G 

Cbic^ offered to the de^, 52 

ChicoDieco«tI, comapoDds to the 
CoRi-Hotbar, S12-S ; her feut, 21G ; 
■jncietiim in her ritual, ESS ; differ- 
entuted from Xilonen, SS9 ; 
"aaeocUted " with muze-pUnt, 
2fi3 ; her prooeacdoc, £6G 

Chieb tahoo in IVhiti and New 
Zealand, 62 ; go to the happy oUieT' 
world, 808 

Child-birth tabooe the mother, 74 

Children, taboo at hirth, 7B ; bo are 
prey of evil spirits, 7fl ; mnrt be 
pon&ed, 7S ; dressed like totem, 103 

Chile, grare-poetB, ISA 

Ohili, gaardian Hpirita, 184 ; "poasee- 
■ion,^' 286 ; next world, 2SS ; 
western world, 308 

China, sool invited to Tetnm (Li Yun), 
46 ; anoeator- worship, 56 ; moamets 
tabooed, 6S ; sacd^fioe in, 147, 
148, 140 ; snoeat«r - worship doea 
not (ttufr the religioiu instinct in, 
198 

OhODtaws, 2fil 

GhrittianitT, a higher fonn nf mono- 
theism thiu) Judaism, 886 ; sacra- 
ment and sacriftoe in, 414-S 

Christmas, 288 

ChrTses, 278 

Chnrch (the savage), 108 

Chnrohing of women, 76 

CiroamainWatiou, 210 

Cist,8GG 

Oitian^ 341 

Civiliaatian, material, dae to religion, 
24B 

Civitas, S74 

Ctallam, ordination, 2SS 

Clan, bonnd by blood-tie, M ; whole 
clan most pwtake of sacrificial mesl, 
147 i when elan disMlres its worship 
oeasae, 181 ; named att«r its totem, 
200 

Clan-god, leader in war and father of 
tha clan, 1G3 

Clansmen, eaten, 201-2 ; = fellow- 
worshippers, 827 

Clay, cleansing by, 339, 848-G1, 356 

aement, 346, 414 

Clothes, best, 66. Stt Oormenta 

Cochin-Chino, piacalam, 101 

Cock^gne, 30G, SI 2-3 

Coekle, as totem, 1S3 

Coercion, not applied by man to the 
gods, 42 ; not applied by man to 
snpeniatQral powers, lon, I6S, 1S8 ; 
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anti -religions and therefore not the 

Bonrce of religion, 233 
Colour, taboo-colonrs, white, AG, 66, 

79 ; T«d, 67, 84S 
Columbia (Indiana of], totems, 102 ; 

suspension bnrial, 204 
Comitinm, 30G, 307 
Communion, with dead and with 

aapematural powers, GO ; la the 



totems, 214-9 ; with tree-totems, 



288 ; condition of future happiness, 
826, 376 ; followed on sactifioe, 
412. Bee Sacnment 

Commnnitr, the only religions, origin- 
ally the State, 82S-B 

Comparative Method, applied to 
instituticna, is baaed on reeemblaneea 
between the ioatitutionB of different 
peoples, 2, 8 ; but also implies 
diflSrenoe, S ; is employed to esUb- 
tish those differences, 4 ; and to 
trace their succession (i.e. their 
history and evolution}, 4 

Compnrfption, ori^ o^ 84, 65 

Conoomitant Variations, Hethod of, 
nsed by savages, 20 

Concordia, 246 

Confarrsatio, 380 

Confirmation, in " thesaTageDhnrch," 
108 

Confdcins, 196, 1S9 ; communion with, 
148 

Congo, remedies for disease, 44 ; 
welcome the dead, 48 ; blood- 
oovanant, 98 ; cannibalism, 201 

Counia, advsntores of, 81S 

ConoiWB, 184 

Conscience, 343 

Cansdoasness, facts of the religious, 
S94 ; the external, 408 ; attempts to 
reconcile the tacts of the external 
and interna], 410 

Oonseoration, of kings, S8C 

Contagion of taboo, 65. Ste Infection 

Contamination, of tree and plant 
worship, 21&-6. See Syncretism 

Continuity, lAwor,holds of science, 28 

ContiniHHn of religious evolation, 8 ; of 
the sTolution of science, 10 ; in 
religion, 303-4 

Com, not to be ground ou taboo-days, 
65 1 as totem, 364 ; ear of, exhibited 
in tbe Eleusinla, 872, S81 ; sheaf of, 
in the Eleaainia and the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread, 385 
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Com-Mkideii, differeatUted f^m Corn- 
Mother, 230, 241 1 in the Eleiuiiiia, 
S4flff. 

CoTD-Hothm-, how nude, St2; differen- 
tutnl from CorD-Haidcli, 239, 241, 
243 ; in the EleoeiiiU, 3S4 0. 

CoTD-neTS, 247 

CorD-sUlk latuil;, 209, 211 
ratioD, of prieats, 288 
Bs, taboo, 7S ; may aa 
ground, it. ; defile clothes, 77 ; 
aeTonred bf dogs (totem- animal), 
203-4. Ste Cannibalism, Buml 

Coimogony, 2fi2, 284 

Cotton-Mother, 24S 

Cooncils of Toun and Nantes, mppress 
Bt«ne-woiship, 142, 143 

Craj-fiih Clau, mjth of origin, 251 

Craation, mTtfas aa to, 262 

Cramation, 60, 29B. Stt Burial, 
Corp«e, Inhumation 

Crst«s 332 

CrimiuaU, taboo, 69 ; are thou who 
have violated taboo, 70 ; eaten, 202 
203 ; executed in place of djrine 
king, 280 

Crow ludiani, monming, 79 ; 
offerings to the dead, 191 

Onohnlinn, 81S 

Cndjo, 104 

Cnlu, private and Euni^, how related 
topobliccDlta, 188; Iocal,opeu ~~'" 
to inhabitanta, 827. See Wonb 



blood- 






Cnnina, 246 

Omtom, the firat form in which duty 

preMnts itaelf, 190 
CuMomar? Religions, defined, 1 
Gnt direct, S2 

Cycle of transmigration, S17, 321 
Cylon, 332 
djnMdK, 12S 
Cyprian, 414 
C^pnu, 221 



Dabaika, funeral fcasta, 61 ; blood 

may not be ahed, 78, 74 
Daootahi, deaoendM from a etoDe, 139 ; 

lilood -oSerings to the dead, 191 ] 

sospension burial, 204 
Digon, 123 
Dahomey, funeral foaats, 61 

^alitor, 822 
Anl^iorct, 187 
Damara«, washed only whan bom, 78 ; 

all slaughter U aacHfioe, IG8, 169 ; 

divine kings, 290 
Danoe, as worship, 174 
Da3h-ri. Set Whjdah 
Datilla, 804 
Daubing, for purification, SIS IT. 



Danlia. See Tronli 

David, 67, 78 

Day, taboo-day, 65, 66 

Dead, treatment of, 4S-63 ; washed 
with blood, 62 ; painted red, G3 ; 
fear of, S3 ; relations with, suggest 
poBsibility of Iriendly relations with 
spirits, 64 ; dependent on the living, 
66 ; name of, taboo, 61 ; require 
food, 194 ; buried in trees, 210 ; 
washing the, 288 ; do not retDrn, 
though ghost* do, 802 ; rqoin to- 
tem, 303. See Burial, Oorpeea, 
Ghosts, HoomeiB, Spiiits 

Deatii, savage theoi^ of, 44 

Death and reaarreotion, pretanded, 288 

Deceased. See Dead, Corpses, Qhosts, 
Spirito 

Deiwrattve art, its orifiiii, 172 

Defilement, 86. See Uncleanness 

Dweneralion, a process of evolution, 3 

" Deified ancestwa," the fallacy of the 
expression, 197 

DeiphobuB, 801 

Deins, 28G 

Deitiea, Qenerat, Local, and Tutelary, 
1S3 ; diSerenoe between them, 164 ; 
tutelary, 166. See Family Qoda 

Delphi, 248 

Demeter, fish aaored to, 68 ; aaaociated 
with cereals, 21! ; pig ucrificed to 
her, 220 ; differentiated from KorS, 
23B ; woishipped originally by 
women only, 241 ; associated with 
wheat, 252 ; her Eleosiniaii colt 
thrown open to all, 8S6 ; itaconneo' 
Hon with the docCiine of fntnre bliaa, 
382; "chthonic," d. ; and Pene- 
phone, t6. ; as uie Old Woman of 
Klensis, 867 ff. ; name of, avoided in 
H. H. to Demeter, 88-183, 378 

DemoetbeDeg, 383-40 

Dena, 278 

Departmental gods, how they arose. 
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e-potts, 1S6 



Design, theory of, 899, 400 
Dev^, 207 



Diali^ nis hair-clippings and nail- 

panngs buried, 45. ^ Flamen 
Diamond- mine tabooed by Tame- 

hamoha, 72 
Diana, 238 
Diasia, victim consumed before sun. 

rise, 116 ; cakes in shape of animals, 

216 
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DiflTerenec, Method or, used by Mnges, 
IHflDBion of mytba, SSO 



their natural sfTectioli, iWfl 

AiiriviH trStrSpot, 209 

Dionvnu, ijmcrattMd with vt^tation- 
tpirit, SSS ; in mythology, 255 ff. ; 
and the irj, SOB ; supenutiml 
powers of hie nonbippeni, 271, 283 ; 
u priTstc mjiteries, S12 ; identified 
with Oriental goda in ^e private 
myatCTiet 862 ff 

Diouj«a8£B7nnet«s,luBUpra{tiiboo, 
60 

Aln (nUtor, 84S 

DioscoTi, primitiTs altar of, 132 

Diwaae, sang* theot; of, 44 ; remedies 
for, 44, 46 ; Mmt by ipirils, 110 ; 
utd aa paDiahinant bj gods. 111 ; 
cared bj sinrita of itreanu and 
wells, 2S2 ; an oooasion for rsnawing 
the bond between gods and man, 287 

DimtiliiT, 248 

Dinnation, wntei nsed for, 22B, 280 ; 
how gods of, arise, 242-8 

Divine right, 28B 

^jinn 224 

EM)g-ca*n, ISG 

Dogs, raluotance to feed on, 118 ; 
aseodated with Larae, 187 ; with 
Hecate, ib. ; as t«tcm - auinuJ, 
devoars corpees, 203-4 ; as totem, 
200 ; ancestor of the Kalang, 2SS 

Doll of sorrow, 4& ; of donj^, 21G-6 

Do)|dilu, Mendly, 3fi3 

Domesticated animals, originallj to- 
tems, IGS ; property of the tribe, 
1G7 ; sacrifloed at flnt rarely, than 
mote often, 157 

Domeetioated pUnts, 210 ff. 

Domeetication of plant* and snimals, 
the starting-point of oiriliaatiOD, 
113;duenotto "amnsement" but 
tototemism, 114, 117 ; which tanght 
the savage the tenon ot abatinenoe, 
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kill 



domesticated animals snrTiTes, 117, 
119 ; domestieation the uninten- 
tional effect of totemi^m, 118, 
lis : geographical diatribution of 
domesticable animals, 130 ; domesti- 
cation fatal to totemism, i. 
Dough, eatan sacramentslly, 216-9 
Drama, sacred, in the Elenrinia, S72-3 
DraTidians, tree and plant totems, 2D7 
Dreams, how they affect the savage's 
conception of penonality, 43 ; as a 
means of choosing a guudian spirit, 
1S2 
EMniling, SOS 
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Druids, 237 

Dryads, originally tree -totems, 208; 

not absorbed hy the gieater gods, 2SS 

Dnsans (the) of Borneo, oae the Uethod 

of Difference, 29 
Dwarf-honses, GO 
Dyaks, new-bom children piey of evil 

spirits, 76 ; monrning - taboo, 77 ; 

next world, SIO 
Djans, 239 



Ear of com, preserved from harrert to 
spring, 364. Sm Com, Sheaf 

Ear-rings, their origin, 172 

Earth, agricoltarist's dependence on, 
228 

Earthly Paradise, 804 

Easter, a festival in the primitive 
agricnltural calendar, 328 1 rites of 
the gre«u com (or maiie) celebrated, 
239 

Eating an animal to acquire its 
qnalities, 31 ; eating earth in honour 
of the god, 64 ; astiog fetish, 94 ; 
eating with and of the god, 14S, 
ISl ; with the sod, 167, 168 ; joint 
eating a bond of fellowship wiUi man 
and gods, 1G9, 160 ; eating con- 
slitntes a sacred bond, 830, 369 

EcUpaes, myths abont, 261 

Eden, 264 

Edgar, King, attacks stone-worship, 143 

Efcyptians (anctent), SO ; blood not to 
be shed, 74 ; totemism, 121 ff. ; 
cannibalism, 202 ; kings divine, 
275; next world, 302, 309-12; 
metempayohoeis, S16-7, 319, 820, 



Thebes 
Eight SeatB, 65 
Emsione, yonths dreesed as women, 

241 ; earried in procession, 2GG 
Elennnia, XieafiMa, 292>. See 

Hysteriea 
EleosiB, its synoikismos with the 

Athenian state, 364 
Eleuthens, 266> 
ElU, S49 

EUioe Island, altar and pillar, 134 
Elohim, 385 
Elyiian plains, 313 
Elysium, 321, 824 
i^balming, 40 
'SliilKu iro^tpitti, 97 
Emotion, in religion, 409, 411 
Empedocle*, on mytlkS, 2S7, 820-1 
Encounter Bay, 806 
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EpU"I«T. rig 
EpiinelMe, 1 



EpUoopi, 3S(t 

''E/romU of tbinn Wmo in tha 

UTrtniM, eo, SM 
EqDitoria, blood-otTwiug st nuRUge, 



Bnmi, 38H, 
Erinyes, 102 
Error, bu it* Uwa And iU proocM of 



EMttriE doetrinn, In llie KleiuinU, S60 
EMsnca, the dinne, 311, 319. 323 
EathonUiw, tmeM tnM with blood, !19 
Eatluid, nun prociiNd, S80 
Ethiopia, diTina Unn S7G ; ordered 

by priwta to die, ^0 
Ethio[naiia, war-paint, MB; (tlie 

rightcotu), SIS 
Etiq^ett^ M, 93 
BMs/fiw, 187 



Enropa, 291 

EnTyphjIni, Tiolatad taboo, 00 

ETerlsstiDg paniihment, 876 

Etos Saboe, 340 

Erolntjoo, doet it appl; to nlixioD t 
6 i B.at)ivemt, pri^innexoeplaona], 
E, 88 ; applied to rejjgiini (or art) 
doea not mvolre the infnaooe that 
nligion (or art) ia man barbarian, 
9, 10 i and progr o M not identical, 
S8 ; of Uboo, 88, 80 ; in religion, 
383, 889-7 ; not ajnouymona with 



ra-sp«akin^ peoplea, bi 
•oaf oooutonallj ret 



I, bellere that Uie 
r retnm* to the 
. tempt til 
daceaaad to ratarn, 46 ; fdnenl 
lamentatioiu, 47 ; ghoala harm 
■tnuigers onlj, l>3 ; MOT»d pjrthoQ 
taboo, SO ; aaend p;thoti oommoni- 
catea taboo, OS ; taboo-daya, OS ; 
roja) blood mt,j not be ahed, 78 ; 
Tnonraera taboo, 77 ; l^htnins-ood, 
77 ; monmeia, 7S, 70 ; rani&ial 
meal, 1G8 ; Bacriflcei to the dead, 19G 

Experience, sole test of truth iu 
religion as well ag edence, 10 ; did 
not teach man what effecta ha oonld 
and ivhat he conid not prodnce, SS ; 
not the bate of tabo^ 8G, 87 

External world. See World 



PABtUB, SOS 
Face, painting (^ 8G0-1 
Facnl^ tbeorr, 401 
Fairiaa, taboo to aaa, flO 



Uw^ 1' 

origin, 35S-4 

Faith, tha foondation of aoenoa aa 
well M of religioa, 10, 17 ; iDtar- 
wOTCn with ereiyaet of reaaon, 400 ; 
in religion, 407 ; in aoMiea^ A. 

Fallaclea. &e Error 

Family, the, a lats institntion thaa 
the elm. 180, 188 ; doea not noma 
into Bziatenoa until after noraad 



aavagaa, 46 K ; emtinnM in < 

BS ; and aoggiat tHmdly ralabona 
wilii anpematDial apirita, 04, OS 

Family godi, 104 ; how obtained, A. ; 
from the god« of the oonuntinity, 
180 1 and mo larMl, 181 ; or Wn 
goardian apirita, fi. ; amongat 
Semitea, - IM ; in Soma, 0. ; in 
Gteece, 187, 188 

Fanlia attribute didr Tictory OTSt tha 
AahanlJa to a hithatte unknown 
god, 21 ; Ml ghoats, 49 ; their eon- 
fade ■■ — 



Far-off I^nd, 207 ff. ; origin of baliaf 

in, 208-0 
Faatinji of monmera, 67, 77 ; of 
mothen after child-birth, 06 ; to 
appeaaa goardian-apiril, 1 88 ; in 
eleiwinia, SOS, 808 
Fat aubatitute for blood, 386 
Fatherhood, of Ood, 108, 100, ISO 
Fawn-akin, in myatoriaa, SS8, 851 
Fear not the only ocoaaion on whieh 
tha belief in the nmmatand masl- 
feats itaalf, 20 ff. ; all^^ to be the 
"natural " aenUment towarda the 
dead, 46 ; of deceaaed not aource of 
mourning-taboo, S8 ; nor of taboo 
generally, SO, 81 ; of apirita, 106 ; 
countaraoted by alliaoce with a god, 
105.106; not the only feeling Mt to- 
warda apirita, 106 ; not the <Higin of 
religion, 100, 107, 100 ; a nemaaary 
element in edneatian, 110; ofauper- 
nataral powera, 166 ; of pnniahment 
indiapenaable in ednoation, 100 ; not 
the sonroe of the ritaa of the dead, 
1 92 ; not the reaaon why implementa 
are buried with the deceaaed, 20G ; 
not the core of worship, 226 ; of 
the aoperoatural felt by the aavage. 
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Fenli»,61 

F«tuh uid idol, 3fi ; wtin^ f., 6i 
f etkhlsn, tb« word /tit*f» wrongly 
umlied by the PortngtigM to tnteluy 
d«iti««, laS, 1S7 ; ratendod bjr De 
Bkmm to Mtytfaiug wonhipped, 
1S7 ; by Boomau to thing* known 



167, 1S8 i now useteaa for mientilic 
panraaea, IflS ; idol not ui elsbor- 
ated fetoh, ib, f 4 dagensration of 
Kligion, 247 ; the ontoome of poly- 
theum, SSO 

Fiir-trees, Bacred, 208 

Tin, affection for dead, 4S ; the mck 
taboo, 69 ; chiefs Uboo, ib. ; moor- 
ing, 80 ; mutilation in bononr 
ths dead, 191 ; priest "powewct , 
87* ; we*tem world, 806 

Filial relation of olaDnueD tockii'god, 
108, lOB 

Finoen cut off ai offerinflB, 170 ; cut 
tm in hoBoiir of the dead, 1 91 

Fire, the Grat, IC ; porifintion by, 
365, S08 ; a geniu capable of totem- 
iatio WOTihip, 2S9, SSO ; pnrifioatory 
powers of, 280 ; offeiingi e*«t int<^ 
2«0-l ; firea aa offering*, £81-2 
PMiinx thicogb, 880 ; not to b 
kindled on taboo dftya, 0S 

Firat-bcrn, HwriAoe of, 295-6 

Fitteat, surrival of, SS 



Flaminioa, 372 

Flint impleuMDta, their porpoae aa- 
oertained bj Comparative Method, 
2, 8 ; ths ftnt ercr nude, 16 

Flood-mytha, 862 

Florida, 311 

Fiona lalanda, cannibaliun, 202 

Folb-lore, 268, 8S9 

Food, not inherantl; taboo, 69 ; may 
be "infected" by monmera and 
other tabooed persona, 69, 70 i totem 
taboo aa, 102 ; anrviral of the taboo, 
US; remnanta of, naed to iqjnra the 
eater, 151 ; dangerona to othen, 



... 1. IM 

Forautua, 246 
Fonnalism, 89 
Fortunate lalea, 812-8 
Fowla, not eaten in England in Ccaar'a 

time, 117 : nor by the Battas, 

116 
Francis Island, eannibaliam, 203 
Free will, 402 
Frienda= ' 

Fnmintit » - 

Fanotional dsitiea, 246-7 
Funeral feast*, 4fi-7 ; feasta 

originally acta of worship, E>6 



Fnnerala, prieat* not allowed to attend, 
271 

Fonnal naed Tor oonreying blood-offer- 
ings, SI, 52 

Fat^ state, in Homerio times, 871 ; 
in the Hymn to Dametar, 875 

FniMhagua, 257 



Qawmn negroea, will not part with 
their hair, 4f> 

Oarmenta, rsmoTedlwt they be tabooed, 
61, 67, 92 ; tabooed by mourning, 66 

Qautama. Sa Qotama 

Ouelle as totem, 128 

Genssia, im Honothsiam, 5 ; doea it 
aay thatmonotheismwaarenaledl 7 

Qenms, no law of it* disbributioB, 94, 
89fl| ga*idiMi*iuit,186;aaaootatad 
with animals, *». ; of Ti. Graochoa, 
ib. ; man mffan aa animal ganiua 
snffen, a. ; bmlliarspirit,asarriT*l 
of animal genius, 1S7 

Oanioa tataluis, 208 

Ohab-shab, 133 

Qhonds, trae-borlal, 210 

Ohoats, feared only if strangers, SS, 54 ; 
not umys onditodwith inpcmBbual 
powera, 55 i aand rioknaaa, 190; do 
not aaqnirenpematuralpowen until 
a relatirely late time. 196 ; not the 
originalRoda, 197-8; lingerinnsigh- 
bourhood of aorviTor*, 298 ; follow 
their &Tonrita oocopationa in ghoet- 
Und,8D8 

Ghoet-laud, belief in, phUoeopbioal, 302 

Giant who bad no heutin his body, 17 

"ift-thoor- -' -^'=- »-■ ' ""' ' 
830-1,1 

Girl*. See Women 

Olauoothaa, 842 

Goals, 851 

Qon, name of, taboo, 61 ; the divine 
essenoe, 811 ; eiiatenos of, denied 
by Buddha, 319; tha Unknown, 
S83 

Gods, defined, lOi ; a god fiRhta for 
hi* clan, 108 ; ths god of the com- 
munis, 160 ; god* distinguished 
from otha mpernatuni powers, 166 ; 
have a definite oirde of woiahippers, 
169 ; strange goda, 178 ff- ; wotahip 
ceaaae when elan diasolvea, 181 ; 
f«ast with their worshippera, 194 ; 
killing of the, SIS, 2G5, 291-6; 
goda are Mendly powera, 226 ; 
themaalvea the victinis offered to 
themaelve*, 281 ; how their number 
waa increased, 234, 238 ; originally 
had no proper namee, 3SB ; how 
affeeted by polytheism, 242, 249 ; 
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42« INI 

Dot origiaally departmeDlal, bat 



mttadactian into Atbeiu 

341 ; identit; of, witb Mored 

mniniftls, S84-6; at firat h&re no 

nuuea, 391 ; tiine* when ill men 

twTe n««d or them, 393. See Funilj 

Ooda, Oaardian Spirits, Spiritii, 

SnpernatarJ 

Ood'a Month, Z79 

Gold Coast. &«lUii-spekking peoples. 

Golden Age, 304 

Vmai. 373 

Odnda, probably aune m Padei, 802 

Ootama, 318 ff. 

Oonrd, serrea aa niediciiie.big, 184 

Grare-poBts, carred in tot«Dl fwm, 
103 ; made into hnman form, IM 

OraTeyards haunted, 802 

Qreece, Apatnria, Cil ; anoMtor'Wonhip 
in, 58 ; moQmen tabooed, 67 ; water 
Died for pnrifioatioD, SO ; purifica- 
tion, SO ; totemiam in, 126 ; blood 
daihed on altar, 132 ; hair-offering, 
171, blood-oOeriDg, t^. ; nnattaohed 
•pirits become godi, 176 ; eacred 



-r-.-.i of plant^ 208 ; 
treaa, S09 ; prieatnood J 



TmT a. 



(jdnea, JBacbylua, 'kyoSbii Saifiur, 
Agave, 'AyiloHr, 'Ayapi, Agyrta, 
AuaxaKoraa, AnrrinSci, Apaturia, 
Aphrodite, Apollo. 'Aro^pditt, 
Arcadia, 'Apx V'"''^! 'ApxiOioirlnri, 
Aristophanes, Arion, Artemis, 
AthSnS, Athene, Bacchie, Bacchiu, 
BoXXi^uT, Baptn, Bari\t6i, Bu/iit, 
B66pot, Bolivia, Ceoe, Chnrooea, 
Xa\a[e^\aKtt, XaitauOrtu, Chryaea, 



Itemeter, Demoethenea, Diaaia, 
DiODysua, dfot oftiar, Dioicari, 
Dryada, Eiredone, Elenaiiua, 
Blen^ Eleathene, BUs, Elyaian 
Flaiaa_, Uyaiam, Btnpedooles, 
Bphwian*, Bpimeldts, Epimenidea, 
Elriacopi, Erani, Erinyes, "SaxApa, 



Hadea, Hecata, Hetioa, Hera, Her- 
acles, Hermea, Hasiod, Hesperidea, 

Heatiaseis, Hierophant, Hymn, 
Hyes, Uccbaa, Icpd, 'Itpvrm^, 
loxide, Isocrates, EXdiM, EX%Kif, 
RorB, Kotytia, 'Kpann^iar, Kuir&», 
Aipri^, Laureion, Leda, Leucaa, 
Leidcippidea, hiSafiMa, Locrians, 
Lupercalia, Mdmt, Meiliohioi, Hto, 



Hcnelatu, H^ii, Hyeenn, Hyr- 
midona, Uyatwiea, Naida, Tiai^Ofoi, 
^t§fit<tr, NW. Odynens, 'Olfux, 
Olympia, Oljmpiu^ Onomaeritnt, 
Ol^eones, Onon, Pallaa, XU^vwtpiia, 
Penthene, Peraaphone, Petelia, 
Phane, iifiuuat, ^irywdt, Pfaodans, 
Pbcebiu, Pindar, Pisistrataa, Plato, 
Plntamb, IlaUjiapxM, Potidoa, 
Prometheos, Proteiu, f'^^lv/iara, 
Pyanepaioii, Pythagoreaninn, Baiti, 
Sabazioa, Salamia, Selli, Semele, 
Seiiphaa, Sicily, Sieyon, Solon, 
Spartaua, Syria, Telh^ IVfioat, 
llebea, Btti, Bcixpifoi, Qttt, Thes- 
mopborta, Tbeasaliana, Thian, Thn- 
rii, tpiyoi, Tronia, Troj, Xaathos, 
Siora, Za(^«tis, Zens 

Ground, tabooed where taboo penona 
■Isn, 6S, cf. 73~«. See Boil 

Qoaraian spiiita, derived from the 
commani^B soda, ISO, 181 ; bnt 
not alwaya, lls ; bat always like 
them, 182 ; fasting a preliminary 
to cbooeing them, ti. ; the in- 
diridnal totem, 182 ; the medicine- 
bag, 183, or a akin, ib,, or a wooden 
idol, 184 ; in case of plant totems, 
a calabaah at gomd aerres, 184 ; 
sacriace offered, 1S8, 184 ; in Old 
World, 185-S ; ■■ saaxa, 186 ; as 
familiar apiril^ 187 1 as Sal^iam, 
ti. ; Donnected with anoestor-wor- 
ship, 187 

Gnatemaltaca, guardian apirita, 1S6 

Gnaycorone, name of dead taboo, 01 

Guiana, moaming, 80 ; feuds with 
tapin, 100, 101 ; draad of super- 
natural spirits, 106 ; priests, 288, 
290 

Guilt, caoae of calamity, 160 ; aense 
of, relatively late, 199 

Oninea negroes, talk with their dead, 
48 ; preserre their bodies, 40 

Ouloheman, 39B, 304 

Onlobinam, SOS 

QoDgnug Danka, 299 



Hades, nnderaround, 299 ; of Homer 






■^' 



" rani 



the west, 807 ; (the god), 324, 327 ; 
in Eteaaia, 888 S. 

Haidah Indiana, cure for aicknesa, 46 ; 
divine kings, 200 

Hair, clippinp of, buried, 29 ; seat of 
life and strength, 46 ; to be removed 
before or after entering on a taboo 
state, 7S, 79 ; inatead of hlood-ofler- 
ing, 170, 171 ; of ThUnkect ahamin 
not out, 288 
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Hftir-ofTerings, to the dead, at first to 
prevent transmissioa of tftboo, then 
interpreted as offeringa in honour of 
decemed, 19S-4, 220 

Huid-cskes, 219 

Huida, defiled bj things e&cred, 66 i 
by taboo persona, 70; by .wives, 

Ean-;ni> 1^2 

Happineas, future, 376 ; on whnt oon- 
dittOQftl, S76 

Hmth, 128 

HarTest-cnatoms, SI 2 

Hasan of Baasorah, 2Ge 

Hawai, ghosts detained in, 48 ; sacri- 
ficial meal, 147, 149 

Hay, the plsjit called, 72 

Heart=life, spint, 213 

Heaven, 80S 

Heavenly bodies, not worshipped on 
Gold Ooaat, IS* ; light of, renewed 
by SyjnpaUietio Magic, 82 ; myths 
aWt, 82 

Hebrews, primitive altar, 133, 134; 
sacrificial meal, IBO, IGS ; blood- 
ofierings and tatooing in honour of 
the dau forbidden, IQS ; forbidden 
to mix blood with leavened bread, 
219, 220 ; their cosmogon?, 264-^ ; 
their poverty in myths, 266 ; next 
world, 299 ; have a "jcalons" god, 
8IG; more spiritual view otsacnfice, 



Helioe, 370 

Hel), 298, SOS, 310, 817 

Hera, 258, 8GG 

Herwjes, 374 

Heretoga, 278 

Hermes, fish sacred to, 63 

Heroon, 337 

EcBiod, 304, 324 

Hes] ■' "" 



a facilitate exit of 



Hestiator, IBB 

Hienpbant, 880 

Hinde, Captain, 201-2 

Hispaniola, unattached spirits becomi 

gods, 178 
Hobbes, 152 
Hole left in 

soul, 50 
Holiness, infection of, 62, 6G 
Holy dayn, 66-7 ; holy plac«s, taboo 

yet entered, 164 ; holy things, 

taboo, G9 ; holy water, 40 
Homeric Hades not a "fanlt," 303' ; 

Hymn to Demeter, date of, 868 ; the ' 

mythology of, 868 ff. ; analysis of, I 

877-81 
Honduras, sickness dus to sin, 111 | 



EX 437 

Hoieee, reluctance to feed on, 118; 

- sacrificed to snn and sea, 230 ; 
offered to sun, 236 

Roe, invite the dead to retnm, 48 

Hoet, Sie 

Hotteutots, r«new the light of the 
moon, 82 ; shedder of (amntal) blood 
taboo, 74 ; mode of execution, 292 

Housefather, 196 

House-mother, 216 

Hudson's Uand, all slaughter is sacri- 
fice, 169 

Huitztlopochtli, 217 

Human sacrifice, 166, 161 ; appears in 
the rites for the dead earlier than in 
the ritual of the gods, 199; relatively 
a late inttniion in the latter, 200 ; in 
the former, due not to fear of ghost, 
but doaira to provide him with 
service, 200 

Ilamholdt Bay, Papoana of, eat not 
with strangen, 71 

Humility, essential to progresa, 408 

Hnnting stage, 166 

Hard Idaads, altar-pillar, 184 

Hurons, 29S 

Hyea Attee, 340 

Hymn to Demeter, Analysis of, 877-81 

Hyperboreans, 818 

Hypothesis, in savage logic, 82 ; yields 
myths, 32 



Iac«hos, identined vith Diooysus, 

S62 ff. ; introduced into the Eleurinia, 

371 tr. 
Icelanders, funeral feasts, 61 
Iddah, 284 
Idol, supposed to be an elaborated 

fetish, 24 ; smeared with blood, 186 ; 

not an elaborated fetish, 169; made 

of skin, 286 
Idolatry, unknown in Fiji and amongst 

savages gensralljr, 18S 
'Itpi inrpia, Twrpifa, 187 
'UpvreiDl, 388* 

lUueas. See Sioknees, Disease 
Image, of the god, 286, 298 
ImmeTaion, 229 

ImperativsB, categorical and hypo- 
thetical, 84, 86 
Impurity. Set UnoleaTin<«i 
Inattention, Systematic, the cause of 

religions degeneration, 8 
Incas, suppress stone- worship, 142; 

revered like gods, 276. See Pern 
Incidents, do not make a tale, 263 
Incredulity of the savage, 36 
India, blood not to be slied, 74 ; tiie- 

totemism, 210 ; next worid, 809, 310 ; 

divine kings, 276. See l)ho;,'BUUi 
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Indikui, do not kill theit fowtt, lid. 
See Canada, Cafiari, Chootawi, 
Colambia, Crow, DacoUbs, Goiuia, 
Haidah, Huroiu, lowas, Iroquou, 



(lioiiN, SiHUiioo, ThUfiksat* 
Indiges, dirivatJoQ of, 24S 
Indigitamenta, SI 6 
Individual (the), depended for exut«DO« 

OD hie clan, 99 
Indo-Enropeaiii, funeral feasta, Gl ; 

taboo, 70 i totemiem of, ISO ; bnnian 

aacrifioe, 161 ; neatureinent of time, 

223 ; iky-spiril, ib. ; in the pastoral 

■tags, &. i their skj-epirit, 23S ; 

mythology, 2S0, 261 ) did not know 

the weetem entrance t« the other 

world, 807 
Indaction, principle of, same in 

savage as in tdentiSa logic, 30, 

S8 
Inductive Methods, pnoUsed by 

savages, 29, S3, 8(> 
Infancy, the hMpUMoeM of man'i, 

makee family affection neoessary, 40 
Infection, of holiness, OS, 9C : of taboo, 

60 
luhmnation, 201, 299 
Initiation, into privsts mysteries, 83S ; 

into public, S58-61 
Inscriptions, mntilated, restored by 

Comparative Method, 8, 1 ; Pytha- 
gorean, 320, 821 ; funeral, 321 
Insignia, of god pnt on his imsse, 

2SG-« 
Interdict, a taboo, 70 
Intoiicanta, origin of, 288 
Intaitioniem, 81 
Invocation, not original in worship, 

215 ; how it acts, 831 
Iowa*, boSalo-totem, 103 
loxidK, abstained from aapartgaa, 12G 
Iranian next world, 801 
Irish, cMiDibdinn, 202, 303 
Iroqnoie, bdlitate ntum of seal, 60 ; 

tot«ms, 101 ; the Tiuik-clan, 251 ; 

western world, SOS 
Irrational element, in raytb, 268 ; in 

prieelly taboos, 271 
leocntea on saorilice, 221 
Israel, priesthood, 270 
luedones, oannibalinn, 202, 203 
Ivy, sacred, 208; associated with 

DionyeoB, 209 



Jack in the Oreeu, 208, 237 
Jacoone believe in transformation, IS 
Jakuts, saorifioial meal, 146, 119, 1G7, 
■'" — nsinrils, 184 



Janibi,aSO 

Java, Uood-offering* to dead, 62 ; 
sacred trees, 208 ; next worki, 
29S 

Jehovah, his ritnal, Sai-6 

Jews, name of Ood taboo, 61 ; politio- 
ally insignificant, 211 ; anoettor- 
worship prohibited, 302, 308 ; eioep- 
tionat nature of their religion, 383, 
8SS, 3S8. 8m Hebrews, Levitical 
I<w, Monotheism, Semites 

Jadgment, day of, S7S 

Juggler, 289 

Jnma, 160 

Jnpiter, 239 



Ka,66 

KatBrs of Natal pray and mike thauk»- 

gtvings, 21, 28,28; shedder of blood 

taboo, 71 1 do not kill their cows, 

llS; sacriRcial meal, 117, 149; 

women (arm. 210 
Kalang, descended from a iag, 253, 

259 
Salmncks, funeral onstoms, 63 
Kalnnga, SOS 
Kanakas, priesta, 2S1 
Kaniagmot, mothers may not feed 

themMlvea, 76 
Karens, flinetal feasta, Gl, 299, 801 
Karma, 319 E 
Eaaphatu, 220 
Kenaimas,290 
Kem-haby. See Corn-baby 
Ki, symbolises eommnnion, 119 
KiUing the god, 21S, 217, £66, SOt-6 
Kina Balu, 289 
Kinds (natural), analogous to hnman 

kins, 99 ; blood-fea& with them, 

180 
Kings, divine, 276 B. 
Kinsman, slaughter of^ murder, 103 
KHtot. 286 

Knowledge, intuitive and inferentii], 

390 
Koceh, (iinnal dusts, Gl 
Kookie^ feuds with natural kinds, IDO; 

cannibalism, 202 
Koianu, puberty ceremonie* and 

lessons, 107 
KotS, 289 ; not originally connected 

with Persephone, 363 ; in Eleoais, 

88Sff- 
Kottor-krabah, ISl 
Kotyti»,214-6 
Koussa Kaffirs' belief in the Uniformity 

of Nature, 28, 29 
Kpanip^^, 339, 810> 
Kvmiir, 372, 876, 8S1 
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Lakob, 252 
LuiM, 27G, 288, 2B9 
Lapit manalit, 10, 807 
Lftppa, readi with bun, 100 
Lsrea, 186, 187, 188 
Aiprai of DionTSiu AmuoDtw toboo, 
00 



I«w, ofthUBi,88S, 888 
Lawi, utnTal, Ood's Uwi, 402. At 
Natore, Cootmnitr, Fittort (niTriTml 



. in omntk 
'e fonnulsted, 410 
SMOriasB 



ihey 

LmT-wmk 

Lado, 201 

Lae«,SGl 

LMDud, M tot«in, 209 

Let£a,2fi7 

Leti, 252 

Lmou, 126 

Leukiptiidea, 288 

LsTitiUl Law, 864, 803 

UEi,BB 

Li Yon. Sai OhitM 

Libationa of blood, G1, Bl 

Lib, th« Next, Tanet? of oriniou u 
to, 297 ; retributioD UiMiyktMr th«n 
oontiDiiance theotr, 298 ; origiii of 
baliaf in a Far-off I^nd, 208-9 ; in 
the UndargtMind World, 290-801 ; 
wliioh implies the coutiiituuioe 
theory, 801; detrimeoUl effect of 
anoestor-wonhip on religloiia riew of 
next lib, 802 ; ghoatOand not a 
religioDa idea, ib. ; differsntiatioD of 
th« Far-off I>iid from the Under- 
RTonnd World and it« oonseqneiioea, 
SOS ; origin of belief In a Happy 
OHiBT-wt^ 804 ; and of Utopia, 
805 ; diflereutiatiDn of the Uoder- 
KTOinid Other - world from the 
Weetem World, 806-10 ; the ann 
a* the Oippy Other- World, S1D-12 ; 
^ppy Weetwn World aleo beeoiiiM 
> Utopia, 811; in Oreeoe and in 



a Utopia, 1 
Ireland, 818 



Ufe-trea, 210 

Like prodooea like, 81, 34, 90 

LiinenUniiB,.240 

Lim, aa totan. 128 

AttoficXU, 392 and note i in E 



EX 4,9 

Little John, SGO 

Loango, King of, taboo, flO, 09 ; wires 
taboo, 71; mothera taboo after child- 
birth, 71 ; Md paint fat blood-offer- 
ing, 170 

Lobeok, on mythology, 208 

Lobster, u totm, ISO 

Locriana, primitiTa form of aacrifidal 
meal, 146 

LocDtiiu, 21B 

Lap>, wientifie and Hnge, 28 ff. ; no 
mndamantaldifferenoe between them, 
82 ff 

Lomami Binr, eannibalian, 202 

Lcod'a Prayer, 10 

Lot, means of divine aaleotion, 2S9 ; 
deriration of the word, ib. 

Love, theeonroe of religion, lOS, 110; 
the divine, 110 

Li^alty to the totem-god, 107, 106 ; 
to olan-god neoeaauy, 178, 177 

Lapercalia, 292* 

Lupenii, 286 

Lnzon, totan-tconbatOBaa, 108 : oanni- 
balitm, 202 

LyenigOB, 266* 



UAOBitinT of natnre, pcimitiTe man 
owes hia masten of it to hia faith 
in Uniformi^ of Nature, 17 ; Ukea 
the credit of ita action to Unuelf, 10 

Uadagaaoar, taboc-daja, 65, 06 1 faude 
with erooodOea, 100. AwHaUgaaaya 

Madi, lacriAce, 167 

Hagio, religion nippoMd to be oTolTad 
ont of, 21 ff. ; their hoMilitr, 84, 88 ; 
maglo defined. S6 ; iU origin, 86 ff., 
40 1 leoogniaea in Bome and Chaldaa, 
10 : a parody of religion, 42 ; a re- 
lapae in religiona daTelopneat, not 
ita Bonroe, 177 1 an offence to the 
clan-god, 178; and ftindamentaUf 
irreligioiu, it. ; a parody of religion, 
tt.; and divine powera originally 
indiatingniahable acoording to Mr. 
Fraar, 281 ff. Sm Sympathetic 

Magna Gnecia, 92^-6 

Uuyara, 806 ; blood-ocvenant, 98 

Uahiu tme, 210 

Maiden, how made, 213 

Uait»-mother, 861 ; originally omni- 
potent, 248 ; myth of, 267-6 

Mairinm, offned to tile dead, CI 

Malabar, " dwarf -hooaea," CO 

Maboaaaja' twliet as to phoh^raphj. 



HambettD, blood-eoreDant, 98 
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43° IN 

Mammoth, 3M 

Hamnriiu Vetiu, 292* 

ftUndui women ch»t with their daad, 

48 ; puberty eeram 

pension bnrul, 201 
Hanea, 307 
lUnnU, 306 ; 
Ihnitoo, 1S2 
Uirra, 349 

AUnn, 223 

Huri, cbitfa Uboo, 02, 03 ; their god 
Tiki, IBG 

MuMt, IM 

Huiui lalaiidfln, weloome tlia dead, 
48 ; o&teh the ami, BO ; anoiiii 
bones of the dead, G3 ; MUTirtl of 
altar, 110 

lUcimatle. 80G 

Harqoeaaa Itlanda, 27S 

Hainage, oiree iu cuietity to 
primtTal t«boo, 71, 72 

Harriage-Titee, tree-totemB in, 210 

Man, 242-3 

Manurebe, cannibaliim, 202, 203 

Uafveba, ISS 

May-bonghi, 

May-pole, 208. 218» 

Hay-pol«t, two tor one community 
(■yncretiBm), 234-6 

Hay-treee, in proceaiion, 209 

Majia, gnve-poats, ISS ; oonBeonted 
wafers, 218 

Hajumba, wives taboo, 71 

Mecboaoui, taboo-day, S5 

Madidiw-baft, 183 

Meiliohioi, 148, 149 

MeUneaia, property taboo, 7S 

Milnsne, 280 

Memoiy, mere of, 321 

Hemphia, 122 

Uen, dreaaed in women'* clothes, 341, 
268 

Man Tyminos, 337 

Hendea, 123 

Henelana, 813 

Heroe, 270 

Hetamorphoaea, 104 

Hetemp^chosia. See Tranamigration 

Heiioo, Boil sacred, 04 ; TezcatUpooa'a 
taboo-days, 88 ; aacred food to be 
eaten withont using the hands, 70 ; 
new-boTU child Uboo, 78 ; did not 
wash in a relative's abaenoe, 78 ; 
aickneaa doe to sin. 111 ; primittTS 
atone altar, 132 ; aorviTala of atone- 
wonbip, 142 ; saorificial meal, 1C8 ; 
blood - offerings, 172; maice wor- 
shipped, 212-3; "cootamiuation," 
216 ; new wine broscbcd by the 
wine-god, 228 ; Ibnotional deities, 
247 ; kings oontml weather, 27S ; 



world, 2SB, 800, 306, 80«. Stt 
Aztecs, ChicomecoatI, Hnitnlo- 
pochtH, Uictlan, Omacatl, Qnetzal- 
coatl, Tlalocau, Tlalocs, Totonics, 
Xilonen 

Miaotie, do not wash sJW parant'a 
death, 78 

Mice, andean, 128 

Miotlan, 209, 306 

Midaummer fire-restirala, 232 

Mikado, taboo, 63, 60, 7G, 81, 84; 
worshipped, 27G ; loss of power, 
277 ; svades roral taboos, 278 

Hill, J. S., 0, 28 

Minahasaa of Celebes, believe in the 
" external sonl," 17 

HinoopiM, paint the dead red, G3 

Mirror, magio, 333, 3GG 

Uissionariea, their aerricet to the 
atndy of religion, 

Mizteki, tbnanl feasts, Gl 

Moa, 2G2 

Hock kings, 280 

Hohammedaniam, bntchers, 222 ; a 
lower form of monotbeiam than 
Jndaisin, 395 

Moluocaa, property taboo, 72 

Honarohy, its reaction on religious 
institntiona, 386-8, 800 

Uonbattoo, women farm, 240 

Mongols, sacrificial meal, 140, 149 ; 
dogs eat oorpaes, 303 

HoDitarris, 140 

Monolith altars, 131 B. ; legends and 
mytiia about, 142 

Monotheism, revealed scoording to 
Oenssia, G; may hare been the 
original rel^on, 6, 7 ; but eannot 
be aaanmed to have been such br 
the anthropologist, 8 ; anppossa 
tendeoOT to, 181 ; daUterioos to 



eof 

evoludon fn partEcular, 888, ( . 
the forces at work on polytbeian 
383, (1) by the survivila of poly- 
theism to be found in Jewish mono- 
theism, 8S4-S, (G) by the reaction of 
monarchy on religion amongst the 
Jews, 385-0; but (1) the presump- 
tion afforded by evolution u against 
the derivstion of monotheism &om 
polytheism, 3S6~7, (2) religion is not 
an organism, 387, (3) tbe mMio- 
theiam of the Jews ia uniqae and 
so must be due to peculiar cansea, 
38S-9, (4) theaopposed monotheialje 
tandenciea of polytheism never pto- 
dnoe mouothaiam, 380, 800, (G) 
ayncretism may be present in mono- 
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theism, but does not t&ko iu bitck to 
polytheism, 300-2, bat (6) points to 
a low form of monotheism, SS3-4, 
(7) tot«miani, the loweet form of 
religion kuovn to science, may be a 
relapse, 396, (8) pn^reas is imtiated 
by mdividuala, SB8, (9) reTelation 
may have been made to primitiTe 
man, 896-7 

Months, lunar, 227 

Hood has sympathetic power orer sab- 
lunar objects, 30 ; light renewed, 
83 ; M " measurer," 22S ; rites used 
in worship of, 229 

Hoon-spirit, in oow-shuw, 2S5 

Moral sentiment, 84, 8S 

Hor^^, bound np witti religjon from 
the firat, 109, 111, 112; and 
spiritnal regeneration, S<S ff, ; and 
ftture happiDMS, 34G, 37G~S 

Horn. Stt Modi 

Hosqaito Indians, their gnardian 
spirits, 182 

Hothars, taboo after child'birth, 74 ; 
may not feed herself, TS ; nor eat, 
75 1 most be purified, 75 ; Msd make 
ofieringB, 75 

Mount Gamhier, totems, 101 

Mountain of mankind, 202 

Monmera, pMuted or ckd with white, 
350 



Minot, 187 

Mud, in mysteries, 839, 848~G1 ; 
purifleatiou by, S76-S 

Uiv"'; 374 ; as ^Dalificalion for 
odmisdoD to pnnte mysteries, 
8S9 ; to public, 8GS-0, 300 

MnlgrsTB Islands, soicerers taboo, 
69 

Mnndus, SOS 

Morder, of a kinsman reg^uires ven- 
geance, i ; oflcrings used m purifica- 
tion for, transmit taboo, 02, 102 

Hnrrings, aorcerera, 290 

Hvonifiter, SS9 

Mutilation, 191 

Mycenc, blood-oOerings, 62 

Mycenmn period, totemism in, 12S, 



Mysteries, objects of worship were 
taboo, and might not be seen by the 
uninitiated, fiO ; all mention of 
them taboo, 61 ; candidates might 
Dot wash, 78 ; a reveraian to the 
barbaric form of the sacrificial rite, 
145, 148 ; auDoal, noctnrnal rite, 
182 ; sez-myateries, 239, 240 ; those 



though 
860; 



EX 431 

celebrated by women generally 
ogrionltural, 240 ; the Eleosinian, 
probably first confined to women, 
241 ; supposed esoteric teachinfr, 
26S-9 

Mysteries, Priratc, 338 ff. ; pnrification 
and initiation, SS3-9 ; proeelytism, 
S40 ; the dan^re attendant on, 
340-1 ; no reatnction in Athens on 
their formation, 841-2; not usnallj 
occasions for debauchery, 842 ; 
genuine worship, 848 ; religions in 
intent, 843-6 j morally b^efidal, 
S4G-8 ; yet did not morally regener- 
ate Qreeee, 846-7 i oausea of success 
and failure, 347 ; purificatory rites 
essentiallT Greek, 848 ; thou ' 
paralleled elsewhere, ' " ". 
mythical eipiauation of the r 
360-1 ; identification with Dionydae 
ritual, 361-2 : Orphic myths, SmMS ; 
Pythf^resn philosophy erolTed out 
of them, 867 

Mysteries, Public, 8G8 IT.; meaning of 
"public," 358-9 ; difference between 
pnblie and ' ' private " mysteries, 
359 ; secrecy not the characteristic 
of "mysteriee," 860-2 ; fbture happi- 
ness and the worship of Demetw in 
Elensis, 8S1-2 ; Demeter and Perse- 

B' on«, S6S ; the primitive ritual of 
eusis, Sfl3-5 ; thrown open to 
Athenians, 360 ; myth invented to 
explain connection between the Old 
Woman, Demeter, Persephone, and 
the future life, S07-70; expansion 
of the Demeter cult consequent on 
its being thrown open to Athenians, 
870 ; introduetionoflacchusinto the 
Eleusinian cult, 371 ; conseqaences 
thereof^ 372-3 ; the evlt becomes fbr 
the first time a "mystery," 374; 
doctrine of future bliss as held in 
ElcDsis, 876-6 ; resemblance to Teast 
of Unleavened Bread, 386; the 
proper meaning of the woid, 874 

Mysticism, 231 

Myths, to account for variatiou in 
apparent size of moon, 82 ; for 
thunderstorms, S). ; to aocount for 
dwcent of men from animals, 104 ; 
for animal form of tribal ancestor, 
108 ; to account for the worship or 
reverence of stones, 142 ; to aoconnt 
for syncretism, 235-6 ; belief in, not 
required by ancient religions, 250 ; 
denned, ift,; some etiological, some 
not, SGO-1 ; to explain <Uffercnce of 
shape between human and animal 
clansmen, 261; to explain descent of 
human beings from an animal, ib.; 
gradual anthropomorphism traoeable 
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in mjtholog;, 252 ; to Mommt for 
kllUuoe iMtween hunun kin uid 
uumsl kind, 362 i "transToniUktioii" 
the usual sipadicat, 2G2-S ; ntiologi- 
cal UdJ to pam into non-ntialogi- 
cal myths, Z63; baoaote ptimitiTe 
ezplauatiooa wers alwafi thrown 
into narrative form, ib. ; and the ex- 
planaition oft«n beoame detached 
Irooi 01 sarvired the aiplicaDdam, 
2£3-4 ; not incidente onlj bnt oun- 
tiuuouB narnttdTee might »ri«e from 
the explanation o^ e.g., oomplez 
ritual, £54 ; example from myth of 
Pentheiu, SGS, 259, 2G7; of the 
CbibcbM, 267 ; and the Caaari 
nation, SG7-8 ; oonUnuitv of narra- 
tire tltoi niggiated was imitated at 
fint undaaignedlj and then deliber- 
atelj, 208-9; diffudoQ of mjtlis, 
bj diBparaion of llie peoplea poanea- 
ing them, 260 ; bj borrowing, 
260-1 ; independent origin of simiiiit 
myths, 261 ; tradition, 261-2 ; 
myths a> to creation, 262 1 Sood- 
mjrths, it.; mjrthology, priniitiTe 
science, histotj, and romance, 26S ; 
reBeots the religion of the time, 261 ; 
•npemataral ejection in mvthology, 
28G-6 ; mythobgy not rehgion nor 
the work of the religious spirit, 
2S6-7 ; lavage myths transmitted to 
dviliaed times, 267 ) allegorical ex- 
planations of mythology, 269 ; of 
the fortunate isle*, S12--S; Orphic, 
864ft 



Nactoai, 223 



Nail-parings, 20 

Namee, kept secret, SO ; god« originally 
had none, 236 ; their utility m wor- 
ship, 245 ; of gods, kept eeorat, it. ; 
partof the^encm named, ib.; naroea 

Nana- 



and thion identieal, 361 
"vanknpon, ISS 
1, 831P 



N*tcliei,Sll 

Natnial, lore and gratitnde as natural 

■s the selfish and baser desirei^ 40 ; 

•ffeotjons, 162, 163 
Nature, laws of, primitive man'B 

ignorance of, IS i but his ignoranoe 

not absolute, IS, 10 
NsCurs-wonihip, ritual used in, based 

on totem- ritea, 228 
Sippitiir, 83S, 840> 
NenaoituuDism, 401 
Negritae, totem-tombstones, 108 



Nemorensla, Nemus, 28 S 

Neolithic man, left a hole ii 
50 ; interniente, new imj 
found, 205 

Nereids, 238 

New Guinea, all slaughter is sacrifioe, 
lEB 

New Hebrides, blood-oSeringi to the 
dead, 161 

New Zealand, ehieb taboo, 62 ; 
moomen taboo, 6S ; tsnor of taboo, 
S3 ; sacred tree*, 208 ; nndarworld, 
S06 

New World. Si Abipouea, Alaakana, 
Alente, Algonkins, Amazon, Antillea, 
Apalacbei, BaohiiA Bndl, Bohni* 
ttbo, OailBri, Cariba, Oiemi^ 
Chibohaa, CSiioa, Chile, Oonopas, 
Dabaiba, Florida, Fnraehagna, 
Ouatemalteci, Giucheman, Qul- 
ohinam, Hlspaniola, Honduras, 
Inca^ Indians, Eenaima, Hama- 
oonas, Haraea, Uayaa, Uechoacan, 
Ueiioo, Palmena, Petuinan, Pen, 
Pima, 9ancu, Tammaraca, Tehuan- 
tepec, Tehuelche, Tlalnepautla, 
Xiuhtecntli, Yucatan 

Newton, 896 

Niams, paint the dead red, 63 ; wouWD 
farm, 240 

Niaa, cure for disease, 46 

Nicaragua, grave-posts, 196 

Nim tree, 220 

Nirvana, 819 

Nomad life, radlmantaty sgrieu]tiu« 
possible in, 234 

Nome, sacred animal o^ ISl 

Ntfwn, 8861 

Nome Caprotiiue, 2S2* 

NoD-totem deitiM, 229 ff. 

North Americans, paint the dead nd, 



S3 

N<4^ ISS 
Nut, 823 
Njmamnat, 806 



143 



Odytteai, 

Ofieringn, 
anoestor-wonhip, G6 ; for purifloa- 
tion tnnsmit Uhoo, 62, 7S ; burnt, 
160, 161 i not always gifts, 221 ; 
how they beoome girts, 224 ; why 
east into Sve, 280-1 ; similaritr of 
oReringe facilitates srncretiam, 285 ; 
in complex ritnal, 237 
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Oil aubstttate for T&t, the surrogate of 
■ blood, 286 

Qjibwaya, rensw the lidit of the aim, 
32; Affection for the deid, 49; 
deaoeuded Irom ■ stone, 13E) ; ana- 
pension barUI, 204 ; bury netr 
implements with deceased, 205 
OX(J(oi, 375 

Old Womu, how mads, 212 ; differ- 
entiated from Com-Uaiden, 239 ; 
in Eaeosis, S64 ff. i in H. H., 878-9 

Olive, the sacred, 20B 

Olympia, 221 

OI;mpns, 24S, 321 

Omaostl,217 

Omahas, red-maiie I 



2S2 






Oneida stone, I3B 

Onoraaoritus, 3E4, 8S7, 371 

Oraolss, bj water, 22S 

OrMular gods, how they arise, 242 

Oraons, ^ee-totenu, 210 

Orbiua, 387 

Orcns, 296, 307 

Ordeal, by poison, 286. Set Water, 
Wltoh 

Organism, religion aa an, 882, 887 

Orgeoues. 334-8, 388-42, SG2 

Oreieii, 342 

Onon, 801 

Orissa, Leaf-wearers of, mothers taboo 
after child-birth, 74 ; pnrided, 76 ; 
funeral litos, 77 

Orpbio Uteiatmv, 348, 3S8 ff. ; litera- 
ture and mythology, 371, 37G 

Osa^es, bearer-totem, 102 

Osins, union of deceased with, 811 ; 
and transmigration, 317 ; as the 
divins esaenoe, 319, 322 ; the divine 
essenoe, 384 

Ostinks, name of dead taboo, SI ; fends 
with boars, 100; tree-worship, 219 

Ottawas, grave- posts, 196 

Outcasts, taboo, 69 

OwsJD, Sir, 30fi-8 

Owl, totem, 101 

Owl-clan, 364 

Oyster, a totem, 213 



Pad£i, eat kinsmen, 202 
Pallas Athene, 288 
Palmerio, blood -letting, 71 
Palm-oil Orove family, 209 
Palm-tree, 208 
ndnrn/i/ia, 214 



Paradise, garden of, 204 



EX 433 

Pareutalia, GI 

Parrot, as totem, 209 ; traosrormation 

into,SBS 
Panris, corpses shown to (originally 

oaten by) dogs, 203-4 
Psrthisns, dogi eat corp«es, 203 
Pastoral life, 128 ; pastoral stage, lESff. ; 

peoples do not kill their oattle, 1G7 
Patagonians. See Tehuelcha 
Patna potestw, 199 
Patriarchate and family worship, ISO ; 

and ancestor-worship, IBS 
Payaguas, catch the soul, GO, SI 
Peaiman, gives protection against 

anpematoral powers, lOfi ; how 

selected, £88 ; protection against 

kenaima, 290 
Pelew Islanders, fear onlr sbangsr 

f boats, M, G7 ; ascnficial mMl, 
48 ; unattached sfaiits become 
gods, 174, 176 ; pneaU, 287-8 ; 



Penatea, 186, 187 

Penthena, 2G8-7-S ; XiSo^Ma, 2S2 

Perjnrr, 84 

Persephone, in Prthagorcanism, 320-1, 
824 ; Uie doctnna of future 
bliaa, 862; had originally no con- 
nection with Korfl, 893 ; jndms the 
dead, 376 ; name of, avoided in 
beginning of Hymn to Demeter, 377 

Persiana, dogs eat oorpaat, 203 ; Eran 
Vej, 264. See Ahura Uaida, Eran 
Vej, Iranian, Parsis, Sagdid 

Personality, how conceiTed by the 
savage, 48 ; the divine conceived on 
the human, 386 ; imnresaeB itself on 
man, 394 ; the solution of ultimate 
problems, 402 ; external objeots cou- 
oeived under the cat^ory of, 409, 
411 

Pei'u, theory a* to roonntain sickness, 
23, 29 1 offer food to dead, G2 ; 
sacred soil taboo, 63, 64 ; pniiftoa- 
tion, 80; the god fights for his 
people, 108 ; calamity caused by 
ain, 111; temple-ritual in, 13G ; 
sacrificial meal, 147, IGl, 1G2, 1G8 -, 
each people had its own gods, 173; 
guardian spirits, 184 ; gravs'posts, 
196 ; Hother of the Maize, 212 ; 
tree and plant worship, 216 ; killing 
the god, ti. ; communion, 218 ; 
stonea Kpresent sun, 231 ; women 
farm, 240 ; pricsla, 287 

Petelia, 320 

Petrie, Dr. Flinders, 202 

Psts, not the origin of domesticated 
animals, 117, 118 

Phara, its sacred stream, 68 ; primitive 
altar, 132 

*ipiAattt, 292* 
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*Vt<^ttt, 209 

Philippine Uluds, Morifioe, S9E-3 

Philonph; and the next lift, 802, 

Sll 
Philtres, 333 
Phociaue, nT-p*int, 819 
Phietnu Apollo, 38S 
PhjlMtdiy, taboo, SS 
Fiacalar McriOce, ISO, ISl ; in Oi«»os, 



832 



h 148 



Piety, 198 

Pima Indiana, 262 

Pindar, 8S0, 821, 824 

Piiu, 231 

Piojia of Pntnmajo, parent* fast after 

child-birth, 76 
Pipal, 208 
Pips-clay, oied to mark t*boo persona, 

79 
Pinia, 212 

Piaiatratoa, SM, 371, 873 
Plant*, aa totenu, 206-26 ; oarried in 

procwMon, 209 ; domestioatioa of, 

210 ff. ; preserved from one ye«r 

to next, 211 ; worahipped, 21! ; 

•Dthropomorphieed, 313 ; eaten 

aaaraaiBDUlly, 214 ; Uhooed as 

food, 222-3 
Plant deities, bmale, 218; aacni- 

mental eating of. 280 
Plantain family, 209, Sll, 222 
Plato, on myths, !S7 ; liii theory of 

transmigration, 319 
Ploogfa Monday, 247 
Plutarch, 848 
UiMiuipxot, S70 
Polydsmonism, 247 
Polynesia, chiefk' names taboo, 01 ; 

temples and chiefs' hoiuss act as 
Bylnma, C3 ; taboo-days, 60 ; wires 



asylnma, 63 ; 
taboo, 71 ; 

Uboo, 70; 
themselTes, 
146, 149; 



n.' 



Uboo, 72 i 



PolythI 



306 



77 ; sacrificial meal, 
of food used 
r, 151; 

a its R 



I, 108 ; due to synoikiamos, 234, 
239, HI ; bnt may originata earlier, 
239 ; development of, 342 ; pre- 
SDppoae* tot^iim, 411. £w Uono- 

Pomegranate, 380 

PoposuBio, 306 

PopoT Vuh, 188, 184 

Portugnese, authon of term "fstisb," 



Potidaia, 821 

Pteconoeptiona, in religion, 405 

Pre-totemiaUo period, 418 

Priest, snppoasd to be evolved oat of 

aoroerer, 24, 85, 3S, 100 ; among the 
Tshj, 1S4, 166 ; bis f^inctioiis puo- 
died, 174 : reqnired for the installa- 
tion of a new deity, 134-6, 176; none 
in Eed Indian ntnal, 183 ; marked 
off bom other msa by what they do 
and what they may not do, 270 ; 
uniformity complete and partial, of 
the diflersnt religions, ib. ; partial 
nnirormity in tenure of office, 
270-1 ; complete nniformlty in the 
presanoaof the "irrational element" 
of the restrictions laid upon them, 
272 ; and in the fact tiiat the ritual 
of the sanctuary is enCrosted to 
them, 272 ff. ; the priest alone may 
kill the victim, 273 ; this the 
source of the power of the priesthood, 
lA. ; why has ne alone the right I ib. ; 
priests believed to exercise euper- 
natnnil powete, S73-6 ; kin^ slao, 
ib. ; tbii pointa to primitive institu- 
tion of priest-kingship, 276 ; as 
also does the parallel between royal 
and priesd^ taboos, 276-6 ; and the 
similarity m the conditions of tenure 
of oSoe, 276 ; action of taboo in 
dilTereutiatiDg the two offices, 276-8 ; 
persistent tendency to revert to 
the original unity of the two, 373-9 ; 
both originally bad to be executed or 
to oommit snioide, 279, 280 ; at the 
end of a year, 2B0-1 ; why I ib. ; 
Mr. Fraier s theory, S81~E ; objec- 
tions to it, 282 ff. ; king-prieets not 
gods, but receive their powen from 
the gods, 283 -4 ; by participation 
in tbe sacrificial meal, or some 
derived rite, 286 ff. ; ordination may 
or mav not he organised, 237-9 ; 
priest-king distinguished from 
sorcerer by using his powers for the 
good of the community, 2S9-S1 ; 
&om the rest of Uie commnniW by 
the Eact that he not only killed the 
god, 291-8, but drank the first, 
most potent draught of the divine 
blood, 293 ; bis life forfUt beoaose 
hehJUedthegod, 2BS-4; the forfeit 
gradnallj remitted, 264-6 ; tha 
nmission facilitated by change in 
the etatns of Uie divine aBunal, 
29E-S ; prJMt-king doubly taboo, 
296 ; no sseret order in ElenBii, 
8S0 
Primitive Han, defined, 6 ; between 
him and our first ancestors a wide 
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ProeatdDD, ofttMoipUnttoUm, 309; 
of Ufty-tTMa, ib. ; ol the T«getation- 
«pint, 2G5 

pKwraH, tlwajt molation, but not 
all aTolntion nogreu, G ; the in- 
eaiulitr oA pnidii«a belief in nugic, 
87 ; politiau progroi, its nxture, 
SM ; ita effiMtta on Teli^on, 2M, 2S9 ; 
iti conditions, 341 ; it* w*Tering 
oouna, S91-5 ; its ruitj, 895-fl ; 
dne to individuals, SB6 ; conaistH in 
olosar attention to the facts of oon- 
•cioiisne*!, 403-i 

Promethatu, 16 

Proptrtj, owes its saoredDess to a 
I«iinenl taboo, 73 ; the oouMption 
of, intndaeed into raUgioD, 22»^ 

pMpheta, tlieit work, 91 

ProtetH, 818 

Pnuaiani, (nneralfaaatt, 51 ; primitive 
uoriacal rite, 114, IIG, 119 ; oonse- 
orsted bread, SIS ; dirins king, 279 

PmIdu, 829 

*t4JgliaTm, 886' 

Pnber^-ceramoiuMh 108, 104, 107, 171 

PaUiean^ taboo, 7S 

PneUo iDdians, myth of origin, 2G2 

PnrgatotT, 875 

Pnnficatvm, of moaman, 57, 61, 80 ; 
ofmothen, 75;ofnev-bonioliildreii, 
76 ; gutarallj, 80 ; by water, 229 ; 
in the mjHteriea, 889 fL, 848, SC5 ; 
by fire, 865, 868 ; oaremonial, in the 
Orphio mysteries, 875 ; in tha next 
world, ib.; by in, 880 

PyaiMpaioD, 211, 235 

Pythacoreantna, S20-S ; and the 
Orpbio myiterise, 851 fF., 876 

FjthoD, aaored, Uboo, 63 



QuALiTm, of an animal abaorbsd by 
aating, 15S, 151 

Qnawt«aht, 80S 

Quebec, Indiana of, graTB-poati, 126 

Qnetalooatl, US 

Qoioh^ laarifldal maal, 158 ; altar 
and trraoh, IBS, 181 ; blood-offer- 
ing, 173 

Qnilaoan, 379, 3S4 

Qntwamaa, blood-offeiiiUL 170; oanni- 
balism, SOS, 308 



Ba, 889, 8«4 
Kara, tied on trees, 221 
Ram -maker*, in AfHi:*, 21 
Bain-mtking, not eonndered a aupar- 
nabiial power, 26 ; hov eSeeted, 82 
Rain, proonred, 229, 280 



Kangatirr, 290 

Barian Plain, the, 870 

Season, not the sole source of {at>gres», 
98 

Rechabites, taboo, 62 

Bed, a taboo oolour, 67, 810; for 
daubing tress, sConaB, utara, ale, 
188 1 as a sabetitnte for blood of 
sacrifice, 110 

Red Indiana, sacrifidal meal, 117 

B«dHaizeclanandtotem, 207, 211,262 

Befornu, dne to minority and to 
individnal thinkers, 91 

Baindeer, 896 

Reindeer ue, dead painted red, 58 

Rriti, Gab in, taboo, 68 

Balapaa, oommou in rdigion, 895 

ReliM, ewaaring by, 64 

BeligiOD, known to all sarage peoples, 
7 ; aldi prlmitiTe man in uia atrugBte 
for eziatence, 21 i rappoead to t>e 
BTolved ont of niagw (j.«.), 21; 
bostile to magic, 81 ; makee the 
priest, 88 ; first Mid second stem in 
evolabMi of, 41 ; an affair of the 
oommunity always, 101 ; ita opposi- 
tion to magic, 178 ; oannot paycbo- 
Iogioall;^l>ed(m*ad&ommagio, 179 ; 
b aa not its Bonroe in ancestor- wtuship^ 
198 ; not developed out of cowdon 
of the gods, 283 ; giTes man the 
wmfidgnM to appcopriats natural 
fones to his own nsa, 284 ; two 
tendeneies in, the mystic and the 
practical, 219 ; the former throat 
uto tlie baekground by the latter, 
250 ; the speoulatlTe tendency, 2G0 ; 
makes the priest, is not nuMle by 
bim, 269 ; not deriTed from anoeatw- 
worship, 303 ; had no share in early 
apecnIatiooB aa to the naxt life, 80!^ 
806 ; a cititen not free to chooaa his 
own, 827 ; disintegration of tradi- 
tional, 328 ; strength and weakness 
of national, 828-9 ; aa an organinn, 
882, 887 ; tbe divine personality 
impresses itself on man, 894 ; [no- 
grssa In, ooniisiB in cloaer attantion 
to &Mta of immediate oonscionsness, 
401-B 

BetributianthBory, S97 B. ; its occasion, 
807-4 ; when It prodaoea mstem- 
paychoMS^ 815 ; pniduoeB matem- 
p^choaiB in India, 818 ; unknown 
to Homer and Heaiod, 32G ; mani- 
IhstB itself amongst Qreeka and 
Jews about SCO B.C., 825 

Retrograasion, in laligioD, 189 ff. 

Bevalation, in Qenseis, 7 ; of Ood to 
man, a fkct of ii 



the 

of the STolation of religion, 8 ; 
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pruuitire, 3IIS-7 ; progrcBaiTe, 3SS: 
as Ote cause of origin of varieties of 
beUe(, 100-1 

B«vemoii, in religion, 146 ; ofsepcrate 
offices of king and prieet to their 
ori^al Doity, 27S ; to primitiTe 
ntual, S2S, S30, 871 

Revivaliam, 929 ff. ; tpnads froui 
SsDiitio area to Greece, 332 ; its 
permanence in the latter, 338 

Ehea, 342 

Kight of waj conferred bj corpse, 76, 77 

Ritas for the dead, 63 

lUtual, how a complsi, arises, 237-8 ; 
coinplei ritual kites rise to myths, 
251~e ; under ohar^ of priest, 273 ; 
reTeraion to priniitive, 326, 330, 371 

KiTcr-gods, 230 

Bohde, 303' 

le of, kept I 
reoognlser 
had fonr ..... 
hnried in the house, ib. ; blood 
dashed ODaltar.lSSi blood-offerings 
to the dead, 181; " birth . trees/' 
207 1 sacred species of plants, 203 ; 
tutelary deity of, 21[>. 3*t Aricia, 
Bacoaaalia, Bona Des, Bnunalia, 
(Tardea, Cooutinm, Concordia, Con' 
farreatio, Cunina, Deiphobns, Di 
Itidigites, Dialis, Diana. Diesnerasti, 
Vabius, Feralift, Flaminica, Forculus, 
Japiter, t^pis Manalis, Lares, Limen- 
tinuB, Locuttui, Uamuriua Vetna, 
Manes, Mats, Mimdos, NemorensiB, 
Nonn Caprotiuie, Oocator, Orcui, 
Parentalia, Patria Pot«stas, Penates, 
Sator, Stercaliuui, Virgil 

Rowan, 209 

Bom, snbatitute for blood, 78 

BiusiaDB, fnneral (easts, 61 



SABAztoa, 93S 

Sabbath, S5, 66 ; in Accadis, 276 

Sacrament, 214-5-8-7-8-9 ; in private 
mysteries, S39 ; in the Eleosinia, 
872, 376, 331, 414; in Christianity, 
415 

Saerifloe, originally designed to procure 
the presence of the god, 131 ff., 140 ; 
tends to become meaningless, 110 ; 
the rit«, 144 ff.; amongst the 
Saracens, 144, Prussians, 144, 146; 
the meal, 145ff. ; hon it diffem 
from ordinor; eating, 14G, 146 ; 
most be eaten on the spot, 146 ; all 
the community must partake, 147 ; 
the vhole victim must be consumed, 
149 ff. ; remains to be burnt or buried, 
not to [irociire resurrection of animal, 



150, nor to avert danger from other 
people, 1S1, nor frem the com- 
municants, ib., bat to prooore the 
utmost benefit to the communicant, 
152, sad to asBiniilate the qualities 
of the divine animal, 1S8, 164 ; 
sacrificial meal may be eaten only 
by clansmen, 164, onoe a year, A. ; 
after dae preparation, 166 ; and at 
night-time, it. ; sacrifices other 
than annual, 166 ; aacrijlce did 
not Ol^nato with the slaughter of 
domesticated animals, 156; human 
sacrificB sometimes due to lack of 
animals, 166 ; animal sacrifice, at 
first rare, becomes an excuse for 
eating meat, 167, and merry •making, 
169 ; then the gloomy, annual 
sacrifice is resarded as piacnlar, 160 ; 
and haman Deings must be offered 
for human offuices, 161, or a scape- 
goat found, it.; parody of, 174, 176 ; 
to enardian spirits, IBS, 184; ei- 
tended from the ritual of the ^s 
to the rites for the dead, 195 ; animal 
sacrifice alone known in totemistic 
times, 19S ; annual, 214 ; gifttheoiy 
of, 224-6; becomes higgling, 824, 
and mora magic, ii. ; killing the 
animal = killing the god, 291 ; the 
firat to strike forfeits bu life, 291-2 ; 
of first'bom, 295 ; animal sacrifice 
at last cast aside, 32S ; revived, 330 ; 
reversion to b&rbaroas forms of, has 



mental view of, 871 ; primitiTe 
attempt to make man and Ood at one, 
411-2; animal, presupposes totem- 
ism, 412 ; universal, 414 ; the pro- 
paidentio of the world to Christ, 
414-5 
Sacrificial meal, parodied, 176 ; protee- 
" I against snpeniatnnd auiger, 



214 ; all must partake, no remnanti 
be left, ii. ; mmiahed by plants, 
214-6 ; the moment of aammnttion, 
885 ; the means of conveying snper- 
natciral powers, it, ; no theory of tjie 
next life satisfactory which is oat of 
relation to, 326 ; unconnected with 
belief in ghosMand, SOS; oonatitutM 
a bond of fellowship, 830 

Sacrificial piles, of Samoysds, 134 

Sagdfd, 204 

St. Christoval, property taboo, 72 

St Patrick's puqptory, SOS 

St. Vitus' dance, 28S 

Sakkarah, 309 

SaUmls, 874 

Saliah, prieathing, 290 

SalatatloQS, 92 
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Salvador, sickiieM doe to tin. 111 

Salvation Annj, 313 

Satnborioa, 214, 23S 

Samoa, mDomiiig- taboo, SO ; Iiigli- 
prisBt taboo, 66, 69 ; faneral 
tamentatioQa, 47 ; monroere taboo, 
69 ; pDriflotioD, SO ; owt-toteni, 101, 
102 ; primitiTS altar, 133 ; sacrificial 
meal, HS ; laciifice, 1S7 ; blood- 
oB«rnig at marriage, 171, 172 ; 
guardian Bpirit^ 180, ISl ; blood- 
offeriiwB to the dsad, ltl3 

SamoyMBa, their guardiao apirita, 183 ; 
tTM bnnal, 204 ; Hcrifleia] meal, 
15S ; primitiTe attar, 133, 131, 135 ; 
oatoh the Kml, SI 

Sanctnarr, in mjateries, 336. See 
Hoi; Plaoas 

SaDcn, 218 

Sandala removed on entering Mored 



Sandwich lalea, prissta, 
Sanskrit mjtholo^, 267 
Santa P^ anipennoD bnrial, 304 
3arBoena,thebaaeri&dalritM, 114, 149, 

lei 
Saramama, 213 
Sarawak, cure for diaeaae, 46 
~ ~ im, 67, 136, 184, 166 ; not a 
d at alt, leS, 174 



mere snrvival at urage error, 10 ; 

aaanmes bat oannot prove cxisteme 

of external world and tli« Unifoimi^ 

of Nature, S-10 ; walks by faitli, 10 ; 

primitive, ia mftbolooj, 263 
Scjtlia, blood-covenant^ 98; blood- 

offeringB to tlie d«ad, 191 
Seata, e^ht, SG 
Sacrec;, not eharaoteristio of the 

myrteriei, """ ■—■--■=—'-• —•• 



Semele, 356 

ScmitM, toteniisu of, 127 CT. ; swine 

amongst, 118; dashed blood on the 

altar, 132 ; hair-offering, 171 ; btood- 

olfering, it. ; family gods, 186 "--=- 

' ' - ^-^ a,328;polyt 

Uim, 88C ; 

anotheiem, 886-6, 

I, AAheim, 

Astarte, Atargatis, Baal, 



Babylonlana, Bactylioo, Bann 
Hanib, Bethel, ChaldEea, Duon, 
Datilla, David, Djinn, Sden, EUoUn, 
Genetis, Gbab-gbab, Harith, Hasan, 
Hebrevi, Israel, Jehovah, Jews, 
I^evitical Law, Haf^clia, Hoham- 
medanism, Nos1>, Bechabit«», 
Sabbath, Saraceni, Sbeol, Solomon, 
Teraphim, Unleavened &ead, 
XJMithros 
Sequences, natnrsl and Bupematnrat, 
IS ; natoral, 22 ; originally natural, 



Seriphoa, lobater sacred in, 126 

Serpent, in mysteries, 383 

Senn, 1G2 

Sez-myateriea. See Hyiteriea 

Sei-totems. Set Totemiam 

Sliam^ cures dieeaas, 44' ; corpse 
taboo, 76 ; and guardian afurits, 
183-4 ; bow selected, 287-8 

Shark, as a friendly animal, 262 

Shark's Bay, totema, 119 

Shaving, before or after entering on a 
teboo stat^ 79 

Sheaf, worsliipped, 212 ; man wrapped 
in, 286 ; preserved from harvest to 
spring, 364 ; dreasad up as an old 
WODJBD, SS4-6 ; lUgUy taboo, 866 ; 
shown to wonliippers, 866. See 
Ear, Com 

Sheep-skin, relio of totemism in Borne, 
103 

"" a way to a 



Shotover Hill, 260 

Siam, monming, 79 ; diviita kings, 276 

Sibyl, 274, 283 

Sioily, 2I4-C 

Siok (the), tabooed in Palyneaa only, 

70 
SioknesB, in the twlief of the Austral iaus, 

Pemvians, 23 ; not neoesaarily the 

work of evil spirits, 190 
Sioyon, ritnal in, 272-3 
Silenoe, obeerved in ani 

mysteries, S61 
Sin, brings calami^, 109-12 
Sindai, cannibalism, 202 
Skin, for clothing images, 252 ; used 

for making iitob, 286 ; for wrapping 

representative of the god in, 286-6 ; 

for clothing idols and novices, 338 
Sky-spirit, known to Indo-Bnropeans, 

228 ; rites, 239 ; renati nnoretion 

239 
Slave, beaten, 292* 
Slave CoasL See Ewe-speaking peoples 

and Yornlka-speaking peoples 
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sum, blood-ted SMd eoTMunt, 9S, M 

SImtd^ UT«ge UieoiT ^ 44 

Snail, u tottm, IfiS 

Siwke, tbs gniiu of Ti. Gnoohtu, 

184 ; deeeaasd tppean u, S03 
Sodal ObUgatloD tod taboo, 87, S8 
Societj, ita earliart form, M, W, H 
Soil, (rf Mumd pUoM Uboo, 6S, M ; 

■"■■"•d by blood, 78, 74 ; bj mw- 

ehildran, 76, 78 ; of Uboo 

00. lU 






Solomon, 2M 

Solon, SOS, 384 

Solitioca, 227-8 

Soma, 810, 311 

Soroerer, and pri«at*, 24, Sfi ; mtmue oT 
tlie word, 106 ; oonFiued with jneBt, 
28S; dutinction, 28Sff. 

Bonvw, doU of, U 

Sold, man may haM M*eral, 44: 
departs btim ooij in aioknaa and 
•leap, 44 ; nay ba made to ratnm, 
4G, 48; holclmintocabtofadlitate 
return, 50 ; ezialaiiM of dowed br 
Boddba, 818 ; tiu cbild of aarth 
and itany aky, S21. Su Spirits, 
Ttanitmimtion 

Soomoo Indian^ moomi&g, 76 

Spartana, aoonrging aa blood-oSaring, 

Speoisa, not tbo indiTldiud, woiahippod 
aatotem, 211, 312 

Spirit, the Holy, 284 

Sinrita, not nioaaaarily lapamataTal, 
88 ; variooa namea for, 48 ; tiiaaHj 
ralatioiu with, 04 ; to b« dia- 
linguiahed from lapamataral afbUM, 
E5 ; nnattaebed, now woidaprnd, 
178, 174 ; BOob woiahlp diakjaJ to 
dan-god, 177 ; familiar, 187 ; human 
and npematoral, IM ; how tha 
fonnw come to have anpennatoral 



Spiritoalinn, 843 

Srahmantin, 184, 174 

Stata, doca not eiitt in aarlj tjmea, 
H ; firat appean in tba oollootiTo 
action ofa totem-olan, 10ft 

Stat«-ouIta, oonflnad to dtiten*, 8SB 

Steroalimu, 248 

atolot, on mytha, 287 

Stonea, thair "wonbip" aeoondary on 
altar- wonhip, 139 ff. ; and haa tnia- 
led atadenta, 141 ; incorporated into 
bigber religiona, 142 ; mppreaaod by 
tlwm, 142,149 



Stoning, to andd bloodabed, 78, 74 ; 

tba mode of killing adopted to 

dialribata the gnitt equally, £&S ; 

the dlTine riotan, to dinde rcspcoB- 

bili^, 202 
StoTlu, rerered by the Tbeaaaliana, 

125 
Story-teUing, how it aroae, 268 



taboo, 71 
Streama, aaerad. 

Strung fee exaateDM, 
inteiori^ ' 



242. AfWater- 
I in, 16; hia 



teUeotaal laonltiaa, 21 ; how raligioii 
aided him, 21 
Soabili, ordini '" 



Snbai 



aitifieial aikd natural hanii 



of, 118 

Sabatitatea for bleed, 62, 63 

Sndn caste, matOabon, 170 

Snhman, how it diffen from other 
deities 186, 187 ; modelM on idol, 
189, 176 ; aaetiAee oSbnd to it, 163 

Suicide, ofdirinekinA 2790!. 

SiUagaTa Bacrifice, 148, 149 

Somatca, ttger'asune tabo«, 81 ; «wr«d 
tree^ 208 ; divine king^ 276 ; may 
not M aaen by taboo pataona, SO 
agricnltnriat'a dependence on, 228 
rftaa naad in wonUp of, 229, 280 
honea aaerificed to, A. ; firea aa 
oCTeringi to, 231-3 ; myths abont hia 
moremeota, 381 

Snn, aa next world, 2M ; dlaaopeara 
below ffoaoA, 30S ; banoe belief in 
a hapFT waaten world, S07-B ; reat- 
ing-pbM tar the departed, 310. 8m 
Hea*ntly bodiea 

San-charma, 132 

Sswlay, 6S, 88 

San-god, 138 

Sapematnral, intatftrence with lawa 
of natiuv, 18-33, 66 ; man baliaved 
in the, ttota tha flnt, 16, IB 0. ; 
endeavoured to eataUiah relatuna 
witli it, 20 if. J r^gardad it aa ■ 
ipirit bating aOni^ with hia own, 
31 ; bat not all (pints capantatnnl, 
23 ; man aeaka to loaata the a., 28 ; 



not behave himaelf to poaaeaa tnper- 
natonl powere, 36 ; (Muiliai aa- 
qncncas not r^^aided aa sapeTDataral, 
2fl, 41 ; belief in, diatinot bom fear 
or gratitDde, 41 ; Daoally eonbinad 



witb animicm, ift, ; 



«« raUtioM 
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to the s., 42; h« dow not attempt 
to coeroa it, A. ; but to all; hinuelf 
with itj 18 i sentijiicDt of, diatinct 
from tiboo-tarror, 187 ; mipBnuitural 
btlngs, three kinds of, 178 ; miper- 
natnral powers eieroiaedbytreaauid 
pUntB, 208 ; distiiiotion between 
supernatunl and the natnnl slwaya 
known to man, SSS ; man aeeka it in 
eitoma] natore, 40S, 111, 41S 

Sopeniatnral Se1ecti(«i in mythoh^, 
269-6 ; in the taboos laid on the 
piieithood, 272 

SDpantitioiu Han, anointa atonai, 14S 

Surinam, blood-ooTenant, 98 

Sorrogata. .Sm Snbetitata 

SorriTal, of the flttett not nmally 
■nrvival of the 'bat, 364-6 ; theory 
of, enentially oeotive, 889 

SoTTiTal tbeoiy, 297 ft 

SnrriTala, b religion are rttea from 
which the religiona element baa 
dspartad, 382 

SnapenaioD -burial, 204 



SwiDB, ralnotaDce 

Symboliani, inadequate to aoconnt for 
aniMal-wordiip, 121 ; taadeqoate to 
eijdain royal and firiertly tabooa, 
973 ; applied te ponlioatorj rites in 
the foivate myitwiei^ 848 

Sympathetic Hagio, not auppoaed, by 
thoM who oaa it, to prodaoe super- 
natuiml efibota, 96-7 ; fatal " - - 



86 ; aDdtaboo, 90 ; not the esplana- 
tioD of fire (eetlvals, S82-S 
Syncretism, impUee synoikiamo^ £35, 
and &clIitatBS it^ ii. ; when im- 



898-4; facilitated by afaaene* of 
namsaofgoda, 8Sl'-2 
SynoifcismM, 128 ; imTolvessynontism, 
281 ; inoonsisteat wjtlt monotheian, 
816 ; does not atwaya prodiiM p(dy- 



Tablits, Pythigorean, 820-1 
Taboo, on nMnmcn doea not eiolnde 
lova of dead, 67, 68 ; meaning of 
"taboo," 69; toanamissibilitr of, 
69-68 ; ooDveyed by si^t, 69, 60 ; 
by hearing, 60, 61 ; by tnings 
■'pnclean, 62; by things "holy," 



plw»«, M ; by the' eoiC t 
infeeta time, 66, 67 ; rabne 
67 ; transmissibility due to AsMcda^ 
tton of Ideal, 67, not to belief eitiier 
iu material poUntion or snpematnrat 



69 ; criminals asd the siek tabooed, 
70 ; persons and things in whiiA a 
anpeniatnTal spirit dwelt* tabooed, 
71 ; property and wives tabooed, 
71 ; bboo extended fmux neciee to 
genus, 71, 72 ; blood, inberently 
taboo, 73, 71 ; new-bwu obildien, 
ditto, 76, 76 ; their mothers, ditbi^ 
74, 7S ; oorpaes, ditto, 76-80 ; ex- 
planations oi^ 8S-S6 ; not a pieee of 
etate-ciaft, 82; noraptuely religioos 
observance, S2, 83 ; nor merely the 
transmiasjon of (loathed) qna&ties, 
S3, 84 ; oonseqnenoei of breaking 
taboo, 84 ; tatxio categorical not 
hypotheticaJ, 84, 86 ; a "jwimiyve" 
sentiment, 86 ; differenoe between 
things taboo and things dauseroos, 
85 ; taboo prior to and oontndiotoTy 
of experience. 86 ; net specifically 
moral, aooial, or religions, 80 ; simply 
= "thon Shalt not, '^86, 87; eesential 
to morality, 87 ; and to sense of 
Social Obligaticm, 87, 88; for it 
made Private and General Good 
ooinoide, 88 ; evolation of Uboo 
not always ben^oent, 88, 89 ; its 
growth rapid and &ital, 89 ; not 
checked antomaticallj by Uncon- 
- ■'—----- "" - n of 

.61; 

ratJonaHsed by religion, 92, and a 
prooeea of SBpamatoial Selection, 
93-6 ; taboo taken np into totem* 
, 109; on flesh of to 

terror purely negative, 11. 
on those abont to oomnnnieat«,'lG6 ; 
soDtoe of charnu or amulets, 178 ; 
1 by the hair, 
tnt and plant totems ss 
food, 222-8; in myths and fairy 
talM, 269 ; uniformly laid on prieetn, 
271-2 ; impoaed upcm divine prieat- 
kings, 276 ff. ; differentiates the two 
offices, 276-8 ; sonree of the ideas of 
halineaaandnnoleanuess, 286; taboo 
of sileDoe in the ElenainiB, 841, 880 

Tacullis, 298 

Tahbi, 168 

Tahiti, chiefs laboo, 62 ; mourners 
taboo, 39, and may not feed them- 
selves, 70 ; sickness due to sin. 111 ; 
blood-olferings to the de«)> W 
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TaliiDums, 8!S 
Tamarind, u totem, 210 
Tunehuneha, tabooed a diamond 

mine, 72 
Tammaraca, IBJ 
Tanda, 239 
Tanna, corpse minted red, t2 ; Taod 

iMt to be offered with bare hands, 

70 ; paint for blood, iei-2 
Tartars, Mcrifidal meal, 149, 168; 

sacrament, 219, 222 ; grand Lamas, 

276; IdngB diffenutiated fWim 
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(eiUnct), name at dead 

taboo, ei 
Tattooing, it* origin, 172; conditiou 

of entering poMdiae, 17S ; marks 

ohoioe of a goardian spirit, 18! ; 

forbidden to tlie Hebrews, ISS ; in 

ordination, 2S3 
Tcharmoan, SI 9 
Tehnantapea, ohoice of indiridual 

totem, 18G 
Tehaelche, sacrificial meal, 146, 169 ; 

sacrifices to the dead, 196 
Telli«i, 849 
TiMOM, 89S, 8S6> 
Temples, onpn of, 186, 237 
Tenger Mountains. iSsa Java 
Tsnnre of priestly office, 270-1 
Ter^him, 18S 
Teutons, birtb-trees, 207 ; their Haj 

pole, 208 
Tbebes (Greece), 266-7, 304 
TbalMS (Eg}rpt), 309 
TlieodM^ Archbishop, denonnces 

■tone- worship, 143 
Ottl rArpioi, rarp^ci, 1 87 



Oth, 322 

Tbesmophoria, 340, 869, 367, 379 

ThessaliauB, worshipped storks, 125 ; 

war witb Fhooians, 349 
Thiaai, 381-6, 338-42, 352, S71, 

878-4 
Thibet, saorifidal msal, 148, 149 
Thieves, eaten, 202, 208 
ThJinkets, totem- dress, 102, 103 1 

prietts,2S8 
Thnrli, 320 
Ti, 809 
Tiemt del Fnego, nama of dead taboo, 

ei 

Tiki, PoljneaiHD for totem, IBS ; god 
of tattooing and of wild plants, ib. 

Time, infected by taboo, 66 ; priroitire 
computation of, 22S-7 126 

Timmaneea, offer food to the dead, 

Timor, tabooed persons may not feed 

themselves, 70 ; nnderworld, 306 
Tintieh, 288 



TinneTslly, vorship of evil si^rits, 
174, 176. 176 

Tirol, mode of conveying corpse, 60 ; 
corpse taboo, 76 

Tiryns, 266" 

Titans. 850 S. ; myth, 8GE-6 ' 

Tlalnepantla, 142 

Tlaloosn, 299 

TIaloos, 217 

Tmn, 384 

Todsa, sacrifioe, 1S6 

Tombetones, oarved in totem form, 
103 

Ton^ king's glance taboos what it 
liuiti on, 64 ; mutilation, 170 ; 
bbod-olfarings to the dead, 192 ; 
first-fraits, 223 ; prioBti, 387 ; happy 
otbw-vrorld, 308 

Tonquinene, cover dying man's fece 
with a cloth, 60 ; (nneral feasts, 6i 

Tonsure, 171' 

Tooitonga. See Taitonga 

Topantunuasu. See C^bes 

Toioh-rite, 365, 878 

Torres Strait, 800 

Totemiam, has its ori^n in tbe tribal 
stage of socisty, 96, 97 ; based npon 
the blood -covenant, 97, 93 ; and the 
division of things into natural kinds, 
99, 100 ; with which olans can bavo 
blood- fends and blood- covenants, 
100 ; a totem always a spocies, nsver 
an individual, 101 ; its lifs respaotad, 
as the life of a clansman, 102; 
buried, when dead, ib. ; totemist 
wears a totem-dress, 102, 103, es- 
pedatly at great crises, 108 ; ngmns 
the totem at death, ib. ; men de- 
soended fhim totem ancestor, 104 ; 
the totem a god, 104, 106 ; killing 
a clansman = kil ling the god, 107; 
loj-alty to the totem-god, 107, 108 ; 
totam-olan a religions community, 
109. Survivals of T,, 118-39: 
domestication of animals and plants, 
113-21 ; in Egypt, 121-8 ; in 
Greece, 125, 126 ; amongst the 
Semites, 137-9; totemism world- 
wide, 117 ; based on blood-relation- 
ship, 1S9 ; the totem taboo as food, 
yet oaten, 164 ; totemiem in pastmal 
and prepastoral times, 1 65 ; datM 
from before pastoral times, 156 ; 
clansman reunited to totem in 
death, 178, 303 ; individual totems, 
ie2ff.,185. Tree sud Plant Totems, 
206-26 : one individual appropri- 
ates the worship accorded originally 
to the whole species, 208 ; onhip 
no longer confined to the clan, 
ii.; troo-totcm anthropomorphised, 
S08-9; clai) names itaelf after 
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totem, EOS ; braueb or pluit curied 
in (Bacrameutal) procession, ib. 
dead buried la totem- tree, 210 
tree appears in mamago-rite, ib, ; 
plant-totemB tbe source of domesti- 
oated plants, SlOlf. ; pUnt-totema 
preserred, for tbeii mpematural 
protootioii, from one year to the 
next, 211 ; and worshipped, 212 ; 
plant - totW anthropomorphiaed, 
213 ; plant furnishes the MHiraraental 
mwl, 214 i seeds eaten nrnplieiler, 
211, 21G 1 made into a dough-doll, 
215-6; use of doogh-doUi Bpreads to 
nou-oereal deitiea, 216 ; wafers take 
the place of the dolls, 21S-9 ; blood 
ext^ded from animal to plant- 
totems, 21B, 220; two modee of 
commimiou with tree-totems, 220, 
by eating, ib. ; and by Incorporation 
of the worshipper with the ol^oct 
of his worship, 220-2 ; survival 
of original taboo on plant-totems 
as food, 222-8; importatioa into 
religion of the oonoeption of ' ' pro- 
perty," 223^4; consequent "gift 
theory" oFsacrifice, 224-C ; d^rada- 
don of religion, 224 ; erroneous 
views of history of religion, 22G ; 
totem-gods absorbed by syncietiBm, 
230 ; BBi-totems, 2S9 ; how totem- 
gods were affected by polytheism, 
242-3, 249; totemism, in India, 
317 1 tindei what conditions alone 
it results in metempejohoBiB, 314-G ; 
in Egypt in Gisoo-Boman times, 
816 i passes into polytheism, 39G ; 
tbe earliest form of religion known 
to science may be a relapse f^m an 
earlier and purer form, 8E>S ; totem- 
saorifice aims at the union of man 
with the divine, 411-2 ; presupposes 
a previoDs stage in religions develop- 
ment, 413; a form of monotheism, m. 

Totonaca, dough and blood, 219 

Tragedy, 3S2 

Vt™. 361 

l^nsformation, of ujen into beasta, 
amougit JacooDS, BuahmauB, iu 
Eirohhain, 16, 2S1, 2S3, 257, 269 ; 
posthumous transformation into 
totem-animal, 314-G, 326-6 

Transformation Conflict, 365 IT. 

Transmipation of Souls, 314-26; 
totemism does not always reBult in, 
314 ; conditions under which alone 
it does so result, SIS ; iu Egvpt, 
316-7 ; in India, 817-20; Buddhist 
revolt against Brahminist transmi- 
Datiou, 318-9 ; differences between 
^Crptian and Indian doctrines, S19, 
SS); Pythagoreaniam, 320 If. ; its 
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difference from the Indian doctrine, 
821 ; its resemblances to tbe Egyp- 
tian, 322-3 ; its slight attachment 
to native Qreek beliefs, 823-4 ; 
impassibility of its being native, 
324-6 ; elements of the belief in 
a future state, 326; why their 
q^theais before 600 B.O. was un- 
satisfactory to the religions oon- 
soiousness, S2S 

Travancore. Stt Voddahs 

Trees, as totems, 207 ; dead buried in, 
210 ; in marriage-rites, 210 ; homan 
fi^re attached to, 216-8, 266 ; i^ 
tied on, 221 ; hung with fruits 
(syncretitan), 236; eaored, 242; 
clothed in human dress, 252 

Tree-burial, 204, SIO 

Tree-aods, present in "lots," 289 

Trenched, offerings made in, 61, 63 

Triangle, totemistio, 127 ff. 

Tronis, blood-offeringi, 62 

TroT, 804 

TBoneremiss, feast the dead, 61 ; 
sacrificial meal, 150 

Tscherkess, funeral feasts, 61 ; mutila- 
tion, 170 

TBchuwasch, Ametal feasts, 61 

Tehi-speaking peoples, tempt the soul 
of tbe deceased to return, 46 ; fbneral 
lamentatianB, 47 ; purify mourners, 
67 ; veaeela taboo, 68 ; eat fetish, 
64 ; taboo-days, 66 ; taboo colonra, 
67 ; moUier nnclesa after chfld- 
birth, 74, 76; purified, 76, 76; 
corpses taboo, 76 ; mourners, 77, 
79 ; the god fights for his own 
people, 1<^ : lurvival of totemism, 
165 ; their deities, 168 ff. ; paint for 
blood, 192; plant- totems, 207; 



Toitonga, 66, 79, 223 

Tamanang, lOI 

Tupai, 60 

Tnppin Imbas, blood-guiltiness, 292; 

next lire, 30S 
Turtle^ OS totem, 168, 243 
Turtle-clan, 104 ; myth of tnigin, 

261-3 
Tycoon, 277 



UAAUFis Tallej, cannibalism, 202 
Vliase Islands, cure for disease, 46 
Umbrellas, to save the sun from being 

polluted by taboo persons, 60 
Uncleaii things, transmit their taboo, 
02 ; infect time, 66 ; unclean 
animal, 127 ; the unclean forbidden 
to communicate, 166 ; unclean 
animals make a more potent sacri- 
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Bca, 330 ; tha iiiid«an niglit not 

have to do directly ot inoiieetly 

with th« myMenes, 861 ; nor ftp- 

pnmch BMnd abeaf, 361 

UndMimMi, of monrnen, G7, GS, 69 ; 

and of kU who hftva oome in contact 

with death, 76, 80 ; of tha ahedder 

of blood, 75 ; of mothan after ohild- 

birth, J6 ; of nsw-bom children, 76 

UnconacioD* UtUitamnitm, W 

Unde^ronnd world, 2M ff., 80S, 806 

Unifi^mity of S^tan, not prond bj 

MMnca, nor dwproTtd bj tba cnon 

of adenec^ 0, 10 ; awomed u mtiao 

u well as in scientific logie, tS; 

otpreaaion of Ood'a will, lOS ; of 

haniaD action, of nun'a fne will, 

ib. ; aasanied not prored, 406 ; acted 

on by primitiTe num, VtB 

Union, political, impliet teligtona 

onion, 289 
UnleaTened Bread, 866 
Unyora, blood-ooTon*nt, 98 
UpaniahadB, on aactifioe, 3S4-6 
Utopia, 305, 812-3 



VALIDirr of a belief not affeclad by the 
fact that it has b«en erolved out of 
■omething elae, 10 ) of rdixiooa 
beliefs to be diacnaaed by philo- 



Yan DiemeQ'a Lud, alrangen not 
eaten with, 71 

VauDua, 247 

V*da^317 

VeddaJis of Tnnncore, Gttfaera fait 
after ohild-birtb, 76 

VegetatioD, plaioed noder protection of 
water-Bpint, 230 

Vegetation-apirit, ceaaw to be im- 
Dunent in com and becomes lord 
of the aoil, 228 ; ayiicretiBed with 
Dionyan*, 236 ; with water-apiiita, 
237 1 omnipotent not departmental, 
S44 ; carried in prooaeaion, 266 ; re- 
presented by n mu) in a ahetif or 
green leHvee, 286 ; enten him who 
eata the Ent-fmit of tree, 293 

Veugeanoe for the dead, 64 

Termin, ancleaii, 62 ; aacred, 128 

Victim, the, firat aaten joinuy bjr god 
and wor^pper, IGS, tbwa rengned 
wholly to the god, ISO 

Victoria, remnants of food naed to 
injure the eater, 161 

Virgil, 274 

Virginia, 806 

ViitoD, spiritual, 808 ff. 

VitzilipQitli. Set Huitzilo|>oobtli 



W 
Wjltbu, aaciwnctital, 218-9 ; in the 

priTate mysteries, S40 
Walhalla, 302 
Waliah, may not offer preaenta with 

his faMid*, 71, 72 
War, a holy ftinction, 166*, 242, 205, 



priest, 283 
War«Dil, ho 
WarJcing, 3 



I place of 



S4B 
War-oaptiras, eieonted i 

—'"^ 883-4 

how deireliMwd, MS 
^ 277, 296 
War-^t, 840 
Washii^ not psrmittsd to taboo 

psnons, 78 ; e.g. moomeis, 78, 7S ; 

abstained from, 866, 868 
Water, used fur oertmonial pnriflcatioD, 

67, 76, 76, 80, 229 ; for dinnation, 

>6.,389; ordeal by, t&. ; aaaramental 

tue o^ 829 i waters over the earth, 

ib. ; water-spirit, 2S0 ; ^octs drink, 

822-8; for porifioation in nmteriaa, 

SSS, 848 
Water-sprits, 221 
Wells, sacred, 221, 232 
Wends, oannlbalism, 202 ; life-tree, 210 
Wer-gdd, 102 
Wermland, aacranwat, 216 
West Indies, saenfieial bmsI, 147, 

161 ; gr«Te-postt, 106 
White, Uboo-oolonr, 66, 79, 849 
Whydsli, sscred (taboo) python, 60 ; 

i^thon procession, 209 
Widows utd widowers, ahsTO their 

head* or cot their hsir, 70, 80 
Will, the Boarce of all human actions 

and believed to be sonroe of at] other 

chsnges, 22, 400, 411 
Winds, on aale in Shetlanda and Isle 

of Han, 24 
Wine, forbidden in the Blensinis, 

S80-I 
Witohee, changed Into Mtimdi. 16; 

UM waxen images, 20 ; seek to do 

mitohie^ 177 ; their familiars, 187 ; 

ordeal by water, 230. Sm Priest, 

Wires, tabooed, 71, 72; killed at 



MTsgei generally do tbetgrietiltare, 
S40, 268 ; probably first onltinted 
^•nta, 240, 268 ; hence cereal 
deitiea feminine, 241, 268, 379 
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Work, not tt b« done on taboo-daTB, 



phyMial Bi 
WorM-Boul, 



WorM-Boul, 388, 880 

WonJiip, reiiKioas, a public instita- 
tioD, 2; of gods, 50; its ori|^&1 
form and meuiiiig, 111 ; all onen- 
ally public, 180 ; public woranip 
parodied in the worship of evil 
Bpirits, 171, 176 ; how private 
differed from public, 176 ff. PriTate 
worship, a Wood-covenant between 
iudiTiduol and the god, 170 ; 
relation of private to pnblic, 188 ; 
ironhip of non ■ totem deities 
modelled on that of totema, 241-5 ; 
need of au oatward aot of, 829 

Wretoh, meaning and origin, 70 



Xahtbos, S37-S 
Xilonen, 21S, S2S, 1 
Xinithroe, SOI 
Xiuhteontii, 21S 

Siara, 131 



Yabb, deity's hut makei iotniders 

taboo, S3 
VsgDa sacrifice, 147, 14S 
Yima, SOI 
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Yoruba-apealdng peoples. fimeral 
lamentatiouB, 17 ; mourners fast, 
78 ; mourners, 79 ; ueit world, 300 

Yonng men, priests, 278 

Yucatan, sickness due to ein. 111 

Yule, 228 

Yule lelanders, eat not with stisngers, 
71 

Yumos, msn-slajer taboo, 71 



ZtOBXm, identiGed with Dionysus, 

Zma, and fetiehiam, 108 ; and ancestor- 
worship, 187 ; the sky-spirit, 239 ; 
absorbs totem-deities, 2Gl-2i the 
Golden Age, 801 : hadnottodowith 
the nether world, 321 ; in Orphic 
myths, 356-0 ; reSecta the weakness 
of monarchy in Helfau, 380, 389 

ZtAf Mcripot, 208 

Zens, Olympian, 228 

ZeoB Zenioe, S30 

Zoioastrians, faneral feests, 61 

Znlus, woT^p only ghosts of their 
own tribe, M, 61 ; pnrify on hearing 
anything taboo, 60; Aniatoni;a 
taboo, 08 i do not kill their cattle, 
IIS ; remnanta of food need to io- 
jnre the e«ter, 161 ; sacrificial feasts 
eznue for eating meat, 167 ; whole 
olan claims to eat, 168 ; niyth^, 
202; divine fcin«^ 280; next world, 
280,301 
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in Tectmical Institutes, Modem Schools and Workshops. By C. 

T. M1LLIS, M.I.M.E., Principal of the Borongh PolTtechnic 

College. With Diagrams. Crewit Sro. 6s. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited by A. E. Rubie, 

M.A., Headmaster Royal Naval School, Eltham. Crotm Sm>, ii. 
[mfkutn'i Junior SehDvl BoeJa. 

A JUNIOR FRENCH GRAMMAR. By L. A. SORNET and 
M. J. AcATOS, Modem Language Masters at King Edward's School, 
Birmingbam. CrvoM Sm. is. {Metkutiisjuniar Sehaal Beats. 

THE STUDENTS' PRAYER BOOK. Part i. Morning 

AND EVBNINQ PRAYRR AND LiTANV. Edited by W. H. 
Flicker, M.A., D.C.L., Headmaster of the Dean Clow School, 
Chelteoham. Cnvm 8ro. aj. 6J. 

Figtion 

By W. E. NoRRis. 

THE BETTER SORT. By Henry James. Crown Svo. 6j. 
ANTHEA'S WAY. By ADELINE SERGEANT. Crovm %vi>. ts. 
OUTSIDE AND OVERSEAS. By G. MaKGILL. Cnmm 

8w. 6s. 
THE SQUIREEN, By Shan. F. Bullock. Criminivo. ts. 
AUNT BETHIA'S BUTTON. By J. Randal. Crownive. 6s. 
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6 Messrs. Methuen's Announcements 

LOVE IN A LIFE. By Allan Monkhouse. Crewnivo. fa. 
A MIXED MARRIAGE. By Mrs. Frank Pbnny. Cr. 8m &(. 



By Arthur Moore. 

THE POET'S CHILD. By EMMA BROOKE. Croow 8*0. dt. 
THE DIVERTED VILLAGE. By GRACE Rhys. With 

IlluEtratiaiu by DoxOTHV Gwvn Jxpfkies. Crtwn Sva. 6i. 
THE RED HOUSE. By E. Nesbit. Illustrated. Crown 

8iw. 6i. 

WORLD'S PEOPLE By Juuen Gordon. Crown Sw>. 6s. 

THE CYNIC AND THE SYREN. By J. W. Mayall. 
Crmtm Ave. 6s. 

A BRANDED NAME. By J. BlOundelle Burton. Croztm 



ABRAHAM'S SACRIFICE. By Gustaf Janson. Crownlvo. 



A New Edition. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Announcements 
four novels transferred 

New Editions. Crovm %vo. ^i. isd. each. 
TALES OF SPACE AND TIME. By H. G. Wells. 
WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. By H. G. WelLS. 
LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM. By H.G.Wells. 
THE INVISIBLE MAN. By H. G. Wells. 



Ube Tloveltst 

Messrs. Mrthdbn are issuing UDdei the above general title a Honthly 
Series of Novels bf popular authors at the prica of Sixpence. Each 
Number is as long as the aTeiige Six Shilling Novel. 

Jan. DRIFT. By L. T. Meade. 

Feb. THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. By ADELINE 

Sbkgkant. 
March. CLEMENTINA. By A. E. W. MaSON. 
April. THE ALIEN. By F. F. Montresor. 
May. THE BROOM SQUIRE. By S. Baring-Gould. 
June. HONEY. By HELEN MATHERS. 
July. THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. By Max 

Pbubbrtoh. 

IX. A FLASH OF SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 
('«/ii«ij/''The Adventure of Princess SyWia.' 

Aetbaen's Sispenns Xtbtary 

Jim. A STATE SECRET. By B. M. Croker. 

Feb. SAM'S SWEETHEART. By Helen Mathers. 

March. HANDLEY CROSS. By R. S. Surtees. 

April. ANNE MAULEVERER. By Mrs. CaffvN. 

May. THE ADVENTURERS. By H. B. MarRIOT Watson. 

THE CEDAR STAR. By Marv E. Mann. 
June. MASTER OF MEN. By E. P. Oppenheih. 

WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. By H. G. WELLS. 
July. THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. By Gilbert 
Paekbk. 
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A CATALOGUE OF 

Messrs. Methuen'S 

PUBLICATIONS 



Part I. — General Literature 



jMObAbbOt. THE BEECHNUT BOOK. 

Ediicd br E. V. Lucai. lUiulralcd. 

Dimytimr-ivt. at.M. (LJltleBlueBoelu. 
a. Aahton. THE PEELES AT THE 

CAPITAL. Ulutnud. l}im*-x6mB. u. 

6iL [Link Blue Books. 

W. F. Adener. M.A. Sh BtoDtlt ud 



[ClauiulTc 

O.A.Aitkeii. SccSwirt. 

WlUlain Aiaxuider, D.D., ArchbUfaop oi 

Armmgh. THOUGHTS AND COON- 
SEL? OF MANY YEARS. S*I«t«! 

Allatopluuifli. THE FROGS. TtuuIUbI 
intoEngliihbvE.W.HuKTi. " ' 

Piufutoi ol Clauio in T.i..... s^.,.*.^, 
Toronto. C™k.Bw. «.6i 

IrlstOtle. THE NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS. Edited, with an Introduction 
ud Notet, hv John Buinbt, M.A., Pro- 
feHoroCGrRkmSl. AndnwB. Oimjiiva. 

ofimycUHJcal author in which vlut i( held 

clejkTLy put, uid what ii origizial a of nich 

J. B. AtkllU. THE RELIEF OF LADY- 
SMITH. With lePUu and Illuitrationt. 
TUrdEiitaH. Crown Se-. 61. 
<« R. H. Baibam. 
THECf 



J. & Atl». E 
St-AnntnliM, 

Ntwiy Tnms 
andN< 



; hoc. D.D., late Student 
h. Tilrd EdiUs*. Pill 
ttutitrr^ 2t. t4L rut. 

(Llhtftry of Derotion. 



ra 



ClANS. 



i'alKmit. Pott ivo. Eath tol-mt clotk, 
II. (J.; liiUktr, u. 6^ wf. [Little Libniy. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited b; E. 
V.LuCAS. PfUtBO. Citti,il.6d.; Iraliir, 
u, 6d. rut. (Litik LibniT. 

BROTHER HUSI- 
of Edwaid ud 
16 Illiutruioos. 



L 8. 8. Bsdsn-PowalL Major.GuienL 
THE DOWNFALL OFPREMPEH. A 

Diuy of LiTo in Aibanti, 180s. With >i 
Illusiralioni and ■ Map. Third EditUn. 



CnmmS^. 

dnHun BkUoDz. the life of 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. SttimJ 
Editum. TntVolMma. Dtmfiot. ay. 



SPONDENCE. 



[Comownaal Sola. 
COMMERCIAL CORRE. 
ibnUry. Third 



A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER 

oca u "[climinerciai Sates. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRE. 

SPONDENCE. WithVocahularr, Crmim 
tut. ai. &d. (Commaaal Sslea. 

Bllnbatli L. Bub. THE auto- 
biography OF a -newspaper 
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General Literature 



CtRL.' W!ih Poftnil oT tbe Auitiot uul 

* A piclnn of ft itnauotu ftnd boty life, 
perlu^ Ihi IrucM wid moM luthfn] icpre- 
icnuinr of the ups lad downi of > Udy 
JDumAJiat'ft career ever Etvtn to the public. 
A very lively juid ialemliiig boak.'— ZtoiVv 

itrugjfle [aAmcrioADd Loudon/ — Timtt^ 

a. H. bwUmh. the ingoldsby 

LEGENDS. Ediud by J. B. Ail»y. Tnw 
yaiKnui. -Pull bv. Eat* tvlxmi, ctalk, 
\l. Sd. Hit; Uatktr, II. bd. n4t. 

{Tbe Lltilc Libruy. 
B. BariSS-Gonld, AatboT of ' Mehilih, 

THELIFEOF "' 

PARTE. Wiib 
the Teii, md 

*Tbe maia rcature of thii Eoreoooi 
TolUDie i« lU giCBt vealth of beautifal 
photo[Tmvara end finety-eiecmed wood 
cn^rmviiigij coiulitutmg ft complcie pic- 
(oriHl cbroniclc of Nmpoleoa I/» pcrvoual 
hutorjF.'— Oady Ttlirrmfk. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS. 
With aumeroiu IltuiIiiuiDiii horn Biuu, 
Gems, Cuneoi, etc. Fiflk EJIIim. 

'A matt i^eBdid ftad fudiuitiDg book 
on 11 lubject of aaAj\DZ iDtercit. It u 
britliftDIly whlteD, ftod the Uliutratioiu vn 
HippIitdonHacAlcof profi 
—Dtily CkrrmcU. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. 

liluitntioni ind iDiEiftl Letlen 
- " SKfMd Sdi ■ 



' NAPOLEON BbNA- 
hologravute Plftta. 



Crnm S». SiKiram. ii. 



Srcntd EdilitK, Cr. 9iw. Bmckrmm. 
'A chftmungmlum*-' — Gm^rditm- 
THE CROCK or GOLD. Fftiiy SKiriei. 
Cranhv. 6s. 
' Twelve delightful fiiiy Uia.'~Piauk. 
THE VICAK OF MORWENSTOW: A 
Bioenpliy. A new ud Revited Bdilioo. 
With PoTlnlt. Cmm Biv. 31. 6d. 

A completely Dew edition of the well- 
koown tuogrftphyofR. S. Hftwker. 
DARTMOOR: A Deuriptive ftnd Hiuoricftl 



legend weird utwilightover Da 
Ihey p« u> II VHTT good idea 
cbantSig aad beaulifurduuict.'- 



Baring- Gould' 



.SO,: 



BRITTANY. lUiutrUedbyMiiilJ. Wtli 
- " — ■ -MHtr,3i.6d.nit 

[^Tbe Little Guld< 



CieU, 31. ; lialhtr^ }j 

"ttmliS* 

guidebook. ' — Dailjf 



AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. WitliDDmec- 
out Plftiu and IlltutrfttioDi. Cr. irx. 6j. 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRAMGE 
EVENTS. Fiflk EdMn. Cr. Btw. (a. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. Fi/ik Ediliett. 



STRANGE SURVIVALS AND StH-EB- 
STITIOMS. SmndEdiUfH. Cr.a™. 61. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG; 
Engliih Folk Songt with theii Ttadiiicnal 
Mebdies. Collected and ananged by 
S. BftWBC-GouLD and H. F. SmrrAU. 
Dimj^. 61. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Tndidonal 
BaUftdiandSooEioftheWeil of EnBlaid, 
with tbeil Melodiei. Collected by 5. 
Baiihg- Gould, M.A., and H. F. Skip- 
PAID, M.A. In 4 Pult. ParU I.. If., 
fir., 31. MI*. Part If., 51. /■ Ont 



gnce,ftnd poetic Hncy. '--^nlMrday . 
V. R. BunM. D.D. ISAIAH. ._ 
Fes^ Bm. tt. ntluuk.^ VoL 



7W 

. jaA Bm. at. ntl uuk. V ' 

With Mm. 
n. F. A BUIWtfc A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Pill ivt. 
Clttk, i(. 6d. mit Ualktr, u. id. tit. 

[Little lifanry, 

E. B. IT BU«m, M.A. FRENCH PROSE 
_ I jj^ ^ ^ 



Preface by Cauon Scott 
>^rmm Bp#. 3J. 6d 
0. F. ButaUa, M.A., Piofeuor of Ecoo- 
omia at Trinity College, Dublin. THE 
COMMERCE OF NATIONS Stand 
Editiim. Cnnm 8» ai. bd. 

[Social Queuian Scrio. 
H. >.BataOtL See Edward nuGenUd. 
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Messrs. HEnniEN's Catalogue 




r EmimiaUioa Scrio. 

_HOUGHTS ON 

HUNTING. Edhsl br J. Omo Paget, 
■ndUlnnnud braH-JuiJuiD. Drmy 



DDHtOM Ross. Ptll tvt. CltlA, u. w. 
mi; laOur, u&£ ntt. lUol* lUnrr. 

F. D. Bedford. SaE.v.L<Ku. 

H. a BWWatllH. M.A. S« TouiTMB. 
jMOb BalmiaiL THE SUPERSEKSUAL 

LIFE. Editxl br Bcuaid Holuhd. 

^«/. Sm - " 
Bll«lr»B«a 

Illuumtioiu 
H. H. L. B< _. ._._ 

ANDHIDDLEfTEHFLE. Withnun 

oui lllutnlioiu. r 
•ATHtBonora 

LiBtr^aal tftrrurj. 
'A detighlfol utd e^celleinh' iUmtiaTed 

book ; a ml oicydopBdu of Teuple hii- 

T. a. Baniwtt, 

THE BIBLE. 

'Thfl urork of AD honeaE. ftarteu, sac 
HUDd CTilSci and m txct\Lait euide {d i 
jiuU comp«ji (o the books of tbc KbU. 
—UantktiUr GtmrJinK. 

W. K BMUwtt and W. F. Adcowr. ^ 

BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION, Cm*, 

'ItEDaket jtTuUblt 1o tbcordinarTrF^e 
Uv best ichoUnhip of the da^ in ike fielc 



h PRIUER OF 



if Biblica 



inodDcIio 



A. 0. BenMn, M.A. THE LIFE OF 
LORD TENKYSON. With <i lUintra- 
tiom. Ftaf.tet. CltU.y.fd. ; LratlUr, 
41. tut^ (LitilB BusraphteL 

S. K. BUMIL THE WAV OF HOLI- 
NESS: a DtTotioDa] Conaaealtij on Lhc 



C Bin. DTI- See St. Aunudne, A Kempii, 

■EidWilliam Law. 
C. S. D. Blcn, B. D, THE EPISTLE TO 

THE PHU,IPPIANS. Edited bj. Fca*. 

ttv. ll.id. nit. [Chlucbman'i Bible, 

' Mr- Biggi' work is verr thoroiigh, aod 

he has raatuAed to compren a good doal of 



AUncncalaixDniitsl'dHC^mb. 

wnUunBlaka. See Little Litmrr. 

B. fllTllllI^. U.A. THE SONG OF 

SONGS, iota Sdeaioos boa St. Bb- 

HAUi. PrHtrt. CUlk n. ; lHllHr,t. 

"lifcearr etf Derocus. 

THE SOUL'S PIL- 

bil paUbhed aad ojipubliihed wrilinu. 
"-• ■■ --' — uind br J. H. Bdu, 



4 vitb aa latJodnctioD and 



«v. CbU, u. ; lUtlUT. u. an. ma. 

[ Liorary of DcvodoiL 
', a Boon, B./L A COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN 
NATIONS. Crrmilet. 1 



Oaoim BOROT. LAVENGRO. Kdiied 
br T. Himes Giooia. 7^w ytlmmti. 
AMIH. £atiBriiiKt,ciM,ii.6J. mi; 
iaOtT; tt.td.Mt. [Little Ulni7. 

J. BltHmk Boo, AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. Tiandaled bj 1. R. Ajm. 
wOTTB Davts, U.A. Wilb anlntndiKtioa 
by EiXAIioi A. OunoD, F.E.S. Widi 



;._AA;.. 



*6d. 



EXAMINATION P, 

(luniar EaBinatioB Seriei. 
EASY GREEK EXERCISES. Cr. «h. u. 

E. M. BOWdon. THE EXAMPLE OF 
""IDHA: F - - " - 

bill Litem 
Third Eu ., 

BownuUnr, the i 

THE WORKING CLASSES. 

Sew. u. dd. [Social QuexliMH Sens. 

F. a. BndNmt, m.a. Sussex. iiid>- 

tf«ad by E. H. Nnr. eti Sh. CM*, 
" [UttleGwds. 






' I The Utile GuidK 



loToni 



CONaSE HANDBOOK 

OF EGYPTIAN ARCH-eOLOGV. 
Withmaay Illutualioni. CmnSiw. u.M 
L W. Brooko- Sot F. ). HaBilion. 

I. X. BrawnalL THE 

JAPAN. lUnun ' ' 
from ihe lift- '-^ 



HEART OF 



"-ss:; 



ubjGoOgIc 



General Literature 



Jaun mmong tbe peoplfc'^'' 
■bant Jiipu bu not b«o wi 



Bobart Brttwnlnc. Selections 

FROM THEEARLY POEMS OF. 
Wiih Introduction wkI Note* by W. Hall 



l>.Broviiliw,M.A. A SHORT HISTORY 
OFMEDnfeVALITALY,_A.B. 1350-1^ 

Mm 

—The Ac* of Ibe CoB- 

J. Bnohan. 5« Isulc Walton. 
■I1hBiiI1B7. Sh LuIt muu. 

John BnnrML the pilgrim's pro- 
gress. Kdiled, with ■!■ tniraductiaii, 
byCH. FinTH, M.A. With w lUuim- 
lionj by R. Ahniho Bull. Cr. (re. 61. 
'The beil " Pilgrini'l Progreu.'"— 

SiticiUienm! TSmti. 
a J. BmclL M.A., P.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. With 
ntuiuroiu lUiutnliau Crmim Sea. _ 31. 



the Biihop of IjcblUhl. ].. 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 



IS. Drmfint. 
[Hudboduu 
'ThU book nuTbeeipected 1 



INTRO- 



TKE CREEDS. Drm 



ii.6J. 



of Theology. 

, J to bold 111 

plKC u to aatlisity oa in wlject.'— 
SfKtabrr. 
3. E. Bon, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
"^T CONf"' ■■"""' 



K MANUAL 



Clelli, u.; ItaHuf-. u. U. ml. 

[Library of Devotion. 

Bol»art Bnm*. THE poems of 

ROBERT BURNS. Edited bvANDRBW 

Land and W. A. Craigib. With Ponnit. 

Stand EJilitiL Dtmfim, gill tap. di. 
i. B. But. LL.D. S« GibboD. 
Alfi«d Call 

OSOPHY __ 

LAND AND AMERICA. 

iai.6d. [HandbookiofTheotoEy. 



aophicJulib 



packetaof 
bibng fii 



X;EBRA. iDtbne 



B.7.H.(»IWT. THE LIFEOF ERASMUS. 

With la llluitiatioiu. CIttk, u. id, iHl; 
ItatAar, 41. ml. [Little fiiosiapblei. 

ThosiM OulTla. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L 
FurcHM, Feliow of Magdalen College, 
Orford. TItti Valuma. Crmm Boo. &,. 
cub. [Methueo'i Standmrd Library. 

R. H. ud A. J. Cariyle, M.A. bishop 

LATIMER. With PoreniL Cmm toa. 
31- td, [Laadsn of Religion. 

0. 0. OhauMr and K. K BobarU. 

LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS. 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 16 hill- 
page IthulnltoDB. Craom Biw. u. id. 
^Ab intentint book lllmtraled by faad- 
BattDg phoIograpbL' — SfatiMrr. 
Lord OlIMtMlleld, THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Intio- 
ductian, by C Stsachev, and Nolea by 

(a. tad. JMelhnen'i Standard Llbii^. 
. CtiilaUu. THE CAROLINE 



u.6d.iu 



ISLANDS. With m 
Maps. Dtmytw. 



E. N. P. Moo 
SELECT ORATIOtlS "(Pr^" Mil; 



M.A. Cnm Bi 
(Clauicil~ 

i;LKCT ORATIONS (Pro Milone, Pro 

MiirenB,Pbilipi^ii.,InCatilina]n). Trani- 

latedbyH.E.D.ELAituT«H,M.A,,FeI(ow 

and Tutor of Trinity CollEge, Oifo^ 

Crwm EW. y. [CJasiical Traiulatjon^ 
DE NATURA DEORUM. TnnilUol 

by F. Brooks, M.A., lue Scbolar of BaUiol 

College, Oxford. Cnmm&ee. jy.Sd. 

[Clauacxl Tnnilationi. 
DE OFFICIIS. TrauUted by G. B. 

GAaoiHU, M.A. Cnmm ivc. is. M. 

[Claidcal TianilalioBi, 
7.A.(IlaTke,M.A. BISHOP KEN. Wth 

Portrait. CmM hw. il. id. 

[Leaden of Religion. 
T. Cobb. THE CASTAWAYS OF 

MEADOWBANK. Illustrated Ptmr 

i«iw. u. 6d. [Little Blue Boelu. 

THE TREASURY OV PRINCEGATE 

PRIORY. lUnitrated. Dtmriima. at. 

6d. (Uttle^lue Hooka. 

S.K.OaibMlk,H.D, DISEASES OF THE 

HEART. ^Vith nmneroui llluitnlioni. 

Dim^ Btv. iu. 
W. a. CoUilWWMd, M.A. THE LIFE 

OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portrait*. 

CiMf SJiliim. Criram ivc. b. 
J. 0. ColUu, M.A. SeeTennyKo. 
V. B. ColUna. M.A. THE BEGINNINGS 

OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. With 

Map. CnwHSva. u. 6' 
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1. m. CoOk, U.A. S« E. C Uudant. 
B. W. Cooka-Tular. THE FACTORY 

SYSTEM. Crrmmiv. «. W. 

[Suciil Qdoiiocu Scrict. 
IbltaConDL THE PASSING or THE 

GREAT QVEENiATnbuUUibtNoUe 

ACHR1STMASGREET1NG. SnutU. ii. 
«. DANTE'S GARDEN. 



HUOld GOZ, KA LAND NATtONAl^ 
IZATION. CnmmSn. ai.fnl. 

[Socii] QaeuMM Saks. 
V, J, CralK. Sec Shakcspan. 
V. k. dntUle. A PRIMER OF BURNS. 



TLEHAN. Edited bjr Ahkii 
»it. Twe Velumtt. Ptl^ '■ 
Vtltimt, Cltlk, u. 6d. Mil! J 



BlohBTd 



£mei 

,. .™«,- «.W. 

[ LiRlc libruy. 

momwa uraBuaW, THE BNGLISH 

POEMS OF. E*IbI by Edw.iid Hdt. 

TDM. ffltltr. Ctitk,ii.6d.HiliU*tMtr, 

u. id. ntl. [Ultle LilmT. 

F. O-OnwlWd. SBtHuTCDuuon. 

O. O. Ommil. U-A. Sh Tbomu EDwood. 



F. H.E.Otuiia>, F> 
l<n,Oir<ird. THE „ 
BOER WAR. Wi\h I 



dTAU 

Rl 

Illniuuiaiu, 
V-el. I., ■; 



B. L. OntU, D.D. AUGUSTINE OF 
CANTERBURY. With FfntnSt. Crwnm 
tewv 31. 4b£ [Leaden of Religion. 

TlW BrOttltn I>«U«L ARECORSOF 
FIFTY YEARS- WORK. Witli ijo lUn*. 

ThancoidaftbewiiriL of the cdebrued 
Eo g r a v m , coouiniiuE ■ GkIIct? of ' 



Tbe lKKrilliahlM0I7eftfaeGiieUblidi.mnd. 
vhit« work af the luactec&th ctDtury. 

O. W. Daaian, u.A. bishop wilbbr. 

FORC& With Ponrait. Cmmi S». 
V. (aL [Laden sf RcUibn. 

Hair 0. D«aKm tad F. Q- Cnnrford. 

FATHERS in THE FAITH. SmaU^et. 
it.6d. 

Dante AUCUaH- LA ComUEDIA DI 

DANTE The llaliui Tul edited bj 

PACITToTKBIE,UtLD.,M.A. i>»vBtV. 

GiUU^. St.6J. Alu.Cmmbna. 6t. 
[Methaen'i Staadard Library. 
THE INFERNO OF DANTE Tram. 
liied bv H. F. Cart. Edited hj Paut 
TovHuK, LiltD., U.A Pttltet. CUtk, 
u. td. •ul; liMlAtr u. Sif. W. 

(Little Uhtary- 



THE PUBGATORIO OF DANTE. 
TiaHlaud by H. F. Cut. Edited by 
PtaErTcTniBn,LiR.D., H.A. Ftlltrr. 
CUlA, ii.U.mtt: Umlkir, u. 6aC wf. 

( Liula Lilnry. 

THE PARADISO OF DaStE. Tnnv 

Uled bi H. F. CKKt. Edited br Purr 

ToTNau,Litt.D.,M.A. Pati^n*. Cltlk. 

i(. 6dL ju«; iEuOa-, u.6d.<nt. 

[LktkLitnrT. 
Sea alio Pus ToTDhee. 
A. 0. D«ui«. EdUHl by. A LtTTLB 
BOOK OF LIGHT VERSE. Pill 8h 
CIttk, U.6J.M1I1 Uatktr, il.6iLmtL 

[Utile Litnry. 
See N. Hawlkne. 
THE METRIC SYSTEM. 



. _- jnciiea] (nide, Igc lae 

ID KH QOU and bj tbe [^Mnl nadei. 
fllMMtlmitl : THE OLVNTHIACS 
AND PHILIPPICS. Ttanslaud dpaa a 
nev inDCJpie br Onto Hot.t.unk Crrmm 



AGAINST CONON AND 

CAXXICLES. Edited with Nmh and 
Vncabulaijr, by F. Duww Swirr, M.A. 
/'6M. int. ti. 

duaiM DlGknw. 

THE ROCHESTER EDITION. 

Crrwn hw. £iv:i Vrlumt, cUO, 31. Ul 
With Inmdiictiotii br GmccE GiuuiG, 
Nout bf F. a KiTTOH , aad Tspoci^ihjcal 



THE PICKWICK PAPERS. Witb tHiocia- 
lioaibrE.U.Niw. TrntVilama. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBV. With IlloMra. 
lian.brR.J. Wiu-lilia. TwrnVtltma. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 
Beatmcb Alcock. 

OLIVER TWIST. With II 

THE Ol.b CURIOSITY SHOP. With 
Illsamiaiu by G. hi. Buhelow. 7b> 



RUDGE Withir. 

HuTiica AxcocE. Tn Valiima. 

a. L. Slckliuan, H.A, reXaw it K 

Ca11ae,Cambridge. THEGREEKVI 

OF LIFE. Sicitd Bdilia*. Crn 



HRTEOROLOGV. Tta* Elan 

Weubet aod Climate. Hlutraied. Cm 
uii. (Utii ■ " ■ - ■ 



u. id. (Sodil Oi 

P. H. mtdlfleU, M.A., F.S.A. ENGLISH 
VILLAGES. fUumtnt. " 
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THE STORY OF OUR BKGLISR 
TOWNS. Wiih IntroductioD bj 
Adcustus Jusor, D.D. Sieend EdlHun. 
Cnvm 8w. 61. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Eitunt nl 
Ihe PrcHnt TimE. An Account oT Local 
ObKTTUKS, Fudnl Cuitomi, uid Ancienl 
" ' "uryiving In Croit Briuin. 



: Slxon 



, -. PRIMSR OF 

TEHNVSOK. SiceHd EJiliBn. Crint^ 
tvt. u.6d. 

Tbs blbliognph]* li i boon.'-^/olir. 
ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING^_ SiiimJ EdiHtn. Crmn 



.ityEin 



, [Unii 

E. Sowden, Litt.D. 

J. SoinlMI, D.D., Lord BLsliop dT Edi 
burgh. THE WORKMANSHIP Of 
TiTe prayer BOOK: I[> Uttrary 
and Liiiit|;ical Aapccu. Second EJitien.. 

B. E. Driver., D. D., Canon of Christ Choich, 
ReginsProfc '- ■ ■ ■ - - 

ofOnfotd. 

CONNECTED 
TESTAMENT. 






m Ihe I 



.. .. jF ConioUiion/ ON THE 

OTHER SIDE OF THE LATCH. 
Sfttitd KiUtint. Criwsgni. 6f. 

J. T. Dniui. D.Sc., and V. A. UtudallA. 

CENERALELEMENTARYSCIENCE. 
14 lUoHi ■ - - 



vruhii 



{Mtll 



nte Bui of Dnrluuii. 

CANADA. W ■ 

Lord Durham ■ 
3n (he • 



I's Sdoni 



ted Report »' 



1 1B39. It u aiobdbly the moKt impDrtiint 
_ttenDC« on Britiih colooia] policy ever 
publiibed. 
V. L. DDtt NORFOLK, tlliutrated by 
B. C BouLraii. Pell Em. CIMIi, u.; 
UaOltr, it. td. lut. (Utile Gaiaei. 

OlemeiLt Edwards. RAILWAY 

NATIONALIZATION. Crean Bw. 

31. 6d. (Social QueiiioiuSeiieg 

W. Songlu Sdwardi. COMMERCIAL 

LAW. Crmmtw. u. (Commercial Seriei. 

H, E. Emrton. M.A. A HISTORY OF 

BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Diin 

tr*. lu. 6^. 

'It la a pwd hook, diilingtiutied hy 



This edition li the only cm 
tarns the complete hook as o 
lished. Ithasaloaglntnidnj:: 

__„ - HIST 

LITERATURE: . . .. 

TenD7»n. Translated from the Gcnnan. 
Dim^ ttv. ;i, M. lul. 
T. H. PAlTbrOtlieT, M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T, H, GREEN. Stand 
EditisH. Cmm Bw. ii.6d. 
Dun Fwrnr. See A Kempia. 
Snua FBRlai. MARRIAGE. Edited by 
-■■ ~ Fmni and Lord InDSs- 

g/KMH. Pelt ive. Each 
I. U. tut; Uatktr, 91. 6d. 
(Little IJbi«y. 
THE INHERITANCE. Tw Vetuma. 
Pell Bw. Back Vtl^mc^Lilk, It. 6d. nH. ; 
lialktr, u. 6d, Ml. (The Utile Libruv. 
aKPlrill,M.A. CROMWELL'S ARMY: 
A Histoir of the Engliih Soldiei dDnsK the 
Civil Wan, the Commonwealth, and the 



, clelM. 1 



naj by whit 



Model' 

a. yf. FlBhar, I 



the ■ 
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, ™.„. ANNALS OF 
onittwoBURY SCHOOL. With 
numeroiu Illustrations. Dimyivt. lai. 6d 

BdVUd FltlCMrald. THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. With a Com 
mentarybyH. M. BATsaH,andaBiociaphr 
ofOmarby E. D. ROBJ. Crpmi Bw. 61. 

B. A. FlttOendd. THE HIGHEST 

ANDES. With I Maps, 51 lUmlnttnna 

Kof nrhich are in Photo) 
Loorama- Soyaline 30J . . 
0. B. L. FlatOtter. See Thomai Cailyle. 
T. W*rdB FOVlar. M.A. See Gilbert 
White. 



: of cycling, graphic and witty.' 

. 'practicaY 

CHEMISTRY. Pan i. With numeroos 
Diagrams. Crwn %ve- u- fai- 

(TeilboolK or Technnlegy, 
' An excellent and eminently practical 
little bo^'Scknlm^lp-. 

id. Ton Frendanrelob. DAIRY 

BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for 
Iha Um of Student! Translated by I. R. 
AiNsvoiTH Davis. M.A. StamdSMHtn. 
RnUtd. CmmBw. u.td. 
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a. T. FnlftWd, U.A. THE EPISTLE 
OF ST. JAMBS. Edind by. Fcaf. «». 
u. td. Hit^ [ChdidiBui'i BLUb 

Kn. OaikelL CRANFORD. Edited by 

E.V.LUCAI. Ptlltw. Clolh.-u.id.iHl: 
lialktr, V. td. lut. [Litlle Libnur- 

H. E Qvan, M.A., Fdlow of N(w CollKt, 
Orfbrd. BATTLES OF ENGLlSl 
HISTORY. WiibDumiTOiuPlvu. Tliird 

* Mr. G«org« baa uadtrtakcn a vnry ufcfnl 
tuk — llut of nuluQC [TulitATy afbin Sq. 
(elllAible uid inUrucrive lo noD-niliury 

S. d* & aibbtiUL Utt.D., M.A. m 
DUSTRY IN ENGLANDr HISIORl- 
"■L OUTLINES. WilhsMipt r*,>,i' 



£diti. 






a.6d. 



A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 



THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENG. 
LAND. EifklhEdiliim. Rcvi«d. Wllh 
MiLp* uid PUns. Cmm Siw. ji. 

lUBlnnity ExtouioD Scriei. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. 

CnnsH giw. ij. td. [Commeicia] ScriEi. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 

PAPERS. Cnxmbw. 11.60^ 

[CoountreiW Seiia. 
BRITISH COMMERCE ANDCOLONIES 
FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. 
TliirdSaitm. Cmmine. u. 

[CommcrcU] Send. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 

[Uoivsnity Exududu Seriei. 

H. d« B. (Hbtrini, LiiLD., H.A, uid K. A. 
HadfleU, or the HbJi Worlti, Shefiield. 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. CnwH 
im. XI. 6d. CSociil Qmalion. Series, 

BdwuaOlbbon. THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A Ne* EdiiioD, edited wiib Notei, 
Appendica, nod Main, by I. & Buiv, 
LLD., Fellow Bf Trinity Cgirege, Dublio. 



Bl. 6d. lack. AUHj Crt 
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MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT. 
INGS. Kdiied.witb an iDlroducIion una 
Nolei, by 0. BiutBSCE HlL^ LI.U. 

'AnadminbleedLdoiiDf oneof the iQCAt 
interestiog persona] racotdioralLKrarybfe, 

aboatGibbgii.'— «HK*««rC*»nff<»b 



*&d Notes. Dtii^i 

* Dr.'Gnaon'i work is worthy of a hish 
degree i^appnciatioD. Toibebuiyworiier 
mad the ialelliiEeDliliideRC the commeAuiy 
willbeareallnoiil and it will, if n an 
not idi^t^en, ba much tn demaiid. Tfae 
IntroducilDn ii almoel ■ Dodd of condw. 
itraightforward, pjtfatory 



,l>alisfacl 
oTDl.Giblon'lbook. Ilwugrntly wanted. 

Jnil wballbey want, andweihoold lilie to 

thinlc thai it wai in the hands of efwy 

laadidatg for orders. '—CHn/liXI. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. Willi 

T3 Illniltaliou. Putt tvt. Cltlk, v.; 

Inlktr, y. id. ml. [LIttta BinciaphKi. 

See alio Geoi^ Herbal. 
OttOrgeatulDg. SeeDickena. 
A. D. 0<h11«7,U.A. Fellow of Migdaka 

College, Oiford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 

TMrdEdHiim. Fcaf. Bm. u. id. 
VERSES TO ORDER. Cr.Bn. u.6d.mtL 
STRINGS. Fa^.iB*. u. 6d. 



-Jfadu/A- 

, - — ,^ ia &idle, tb« wit li ready.' 

Daify Malt. 

' Eicellenl and taiaiag.'—St. Jumtii 

HIM OODdrUlt-FrBai. Sea Suun Fenier. 

p. AndsTWMi OnihMn. the rural 

EXODUS. CrvBKBtv. u.&iL 

[Social QaestioBi Seriet. 
F, 8. Or«l««',M.A.,LLit.D._ PSYCH- 






OLOGY. Stctnd £dilio> 

u. id. [Univcnity E 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN, 

A book dealinfi with the evolntioa of the 



FOR 



J. id. 



P. L, Qny. B.Sc, fbnnerty Lrctsrer in 
Phyiid in Maaon Univenily Colleu, Bir- 
mingham. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY; 
an Elenenlary TeI^Boak. With igi DiH- 
grami. Cmum tea. ]f . id. 
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0, BOCfclMIll OtmH, M.A. Auiiont M«n 
u Edinbunh Aademy, lue FelUiw of 5i 
lohn'i CoWi, Oxon. NOTES OJ 
GREEKAND LATIN SYNTAX. Crm 

NotuiuidETpUiiuionion the chief diR 
culliei of GfrIi and Lalin Syoiu, wic 



w, w»ii nrimii,M.A. 

With'iliuii 






GK£AT 

F. HlILdM OlOOtlML See GeoTEe Bono*. 
H. L. awTim. A tIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Thit i> ■ biithdiiy-baok of eiceptloiul 
dipiity, tnd Ihe eiiacH bmve beeo chosen 

Btep&MlOnrim. S« Th»clter»y. 



A. a Hsddon. ScD., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS. BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With mmy lUnilraliou itnd m 
Mip. OrtvSwv ly- ^ , - 
in Northern Borneo. It contsim much 
Dutlei of Ihe bighttl identific inleieM. 

B. A. Hadfltld. Sea H. de B. Gibtnu. 
. HftU wd V. O. HmL the 



THE ROYAL NAVY, Fkoh Eahl 
TiHBS TO TH« Pkbsent Day. Illmtrmttu, 
TVb Volnmis. Dimji Bm. jj. 6i farf. 
VgLL ixjo-ieSS. 

A.T.HU&M.A. THE CONSTRUCTION 
OK LARGE INDUCTION COILS. Wiih 
DDinBnnil Dimgiuiu. Dtmy Bfa 6j. 

aUrOMl KaXTUOn. HEADING AND 
READERS. Fatf. Sm u. 6A 
' An utmnaly lensible little biuk.'— 



Ctotk 



[Lilila Libraiy. 
dalliat of the Royal 
THROUGH ASIA 



■u.6d. 
ST6I1 HedlU, Gold Medalliat at the Royal 
Geogtsphiul Society. THROUGH ASIA. 
WilE 300 Illustiatioai from Skitchei ud 
Pliotoffniiht by the Author, imd M»pK. 

T. F. EuUlsnon. A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE. PallicB. Cltth, 
II. &/. Mil; tiatklr, u. 6if. >u«. 

(Little Libniy. 
See ■[» D. M. Moir. 

V.E.Henlej. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Crvam Siv. Gill laf. 31. 6d. 

W. E. HwUsy and C. WI1IUS7. A BOOK 
OF ENGl-lbH PROSE. Cnnm tvt. 
Buckram, gilt Inf. 61. 

K H. Hmion, M.A., Fellow of All Souli', 
Oiford, Cmon of Wtitminster. APOS- 
TOLIC CHRISTIANITY : A. Illuitnted 
bji the Epiilles of St. Piul to the Coiinihiuii. 

LIGHT AND 



DISCIPLINE AND LAW. Ftaf. % 

31. id. 



awnm Harlwrt. THE TEMPLE. 

Edited, with en Inlioduclion ukd Nmes, 

by E. C S. GiBMH, D.D., Vku of Leeds. 

Ptlltst. CM*,it.! lialitr,ai.6d.nit. 

[LibnryorDsvotion. 

Herodotna : EASY SELECTIONS. With 
VocabiUary. By A. C LlDDILL, M.A. 
Fa/, tvt. It. tJ. 

W.A.B.HstrilU.B.A. ENCLISHTRADE 
AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Cnw-Sw. 

lUniveniiy ExtCD&ion Sena. 

T- HlllWIt. THE AIR GUN : or, How 
the Mulermans »nd Dobjon Mmioi r— '- 
loM ihuf HobdiyL lllmtrueif. . 
i6*«i. u. id. (Little Blue Buuu, 

dttra wn , RKiiiercd Tenchet to the City ud 
Guild! of London Insliiote. MILLIN- 
ERY, THEORETICAL, AND PRAC- 
TICAL. With ^ 






Djagnuiu. 



lETIC, 

Crmm SW. 31. 6^ 
Thii booli has been jpeaally written for 

O.Blrkb«!iHlll,LL.D- See Gibbon. 
SowartCHiUMM. WITH THE BOER 

FORCES.^Wiih n Illustrationi. Siumd 

EdilinH. CmmiBt. 61. 
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L. T. HoUumw, Fullow of CCC, OiTard. 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Dtmf Siw. lu. 
J. A. ~ " "" ' 



1 Caaditlon of lh< Poor, 
EJititn. CrmntJK. ia.6d. 
[Sodil Qustiaiu Stria and U 



[Social Qustiopi Spics^ 

T. Boddm, D.C.L. GEORGK FOX, 

THE QUAKER. Wiih Portrait. Cmm 

ivr. 31. 6d. [Lsdcn of RiUgioD. 

ChMMrHolOOmlM. THEREALCHIN- 

ESS QUESTION. Crvam Sm. bi. 

'It £1 ui Importuit jtddidon to tht 
matertali before the public for forming ui 
opmioa on ■ molt dtfficnLl tnA prcuing fvo- 

Slr T. B. Ho'ldloH. K.CI.E. THE 
INDIAN BORDER l^ND : bsne * Pef- 
uculRecoRl of T»aiiv Years. Iliuitnwd. 
Dmy em. 151. ml. 

^Inierotincuidintpititinp from cover to 
CDTCT, it will asnu«d(y lake id place u the 
cluneal work op the bistorr of (be Indian 



u,. lHtHur,tt.6d.iul.^ 



[Sodil Queilioni Scria. 

Horace: THE Odes and epodes. 

TriDilated bv A. Codlbv, M.A., Felloff of 
Magdalen Ctollege, O.ford. C™«i Sm. 



iiioKiue'a:— Daily Clo'enuli. 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. With 
Porliaiii and IDuilrationj. Stamd Edl- 
tian. Fcaf. &rv. Chlk, u. 6J. ; Itatkir, 
41 ml. (Little Biocnsbieh 

R. F. Sorton, D.D. JOHN llOWE. 
With Porlixit. CrvuM Beh. u. id. 

[Leaden of Religion. 

AiemiderBofle. Manchuria. With 

IlluiualioDi and a Map. Dinifica. toi, UL 

O. Homo. TRADE UNIONISM-NEW 
ANDOLD. TUraEdHiim. CraivHtmr. 
a. id. (Sodal Quationi SetiH. 



NIKG. ' 

6d. 



a. M.A. CARDINAL MAN- 

Ttli Portrait. Cmm Biv. u 
[Leaden of Rdigion. 
See also Tadlul 
Edward Hntton. See Ridiird Ciaihav. 
R. H. Hattcm. CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
With Ponnii. Crm* Ehw. 31. M. 

[Leaden of RelilioD. 

T. H. Hntton, M. A. THELIFEOFSIR 

THOMAS MORE. Wiib Portraits 

SlCHtd Editiim. Crrwn Sew. ji. 

WILLIAM LAUD. With Pottiait. Sarmd 



Vnsoii. TUrdEditoH. 



Lord IddBileltfi. s«Sc 



Oiford. CHRISTIAK MYS- 



TICISM, tie Bampton Lecnueifat 1S99. 



A. D. mnN, M.A. A HISTORY OFTHE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Mapa and 
Plana. Crasm Zvo. js. 6d. 

" ■. H! 



, , , a thoughtful and impanial 

B. Joekaon, m.a. a 

NESS. TUrd I 



P. Jacob, M.A. , . 

examination papers. fc>>. fm>. 



PRIMER OF BUSI- 

-.dilian. Crimt tvt. 

[CoDUUbcial Series 

JUNIOR 1 

* PAP 



J. SI 



Itmdwn 

NDCOB 



trusts, poois, 

— Cr™«s™. ai. 6i 
[Social Que^tiotLiSeriet, 
B. Juki. M^, Profeaior of Law at Un[. 
venil* Collen, Liver^. ENGLISH 
LOCAL government. Crrmm 8» 
*i. 6d. [Univtrtity ExteuioD Scries. 

O. & Jwiam, M.A. SeePaicaL 
AngMtM J e«» Opp.D.D. JOHNDONNE. 
With Peitrait. Crramiw. y.6d. 

[Leaden of Religion. 

F. B. JOTOns, M.A., Un-D,, FHadnal of 

Hatfield KM, Durham. EVOLUTION. 

Crmm 8IV. 31. 6d. [Churchmon'i Libniy. 



jr'i judgmoni. He ii at once critical 
luminoui, at ODM iuit and nwgesiiTe. 
KnpreheneiTe and thoroqgh ^ooL' — 
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Ur H. H. J0IUUM&, K.CB. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFIUCA. WUh ncacly no 
UliuDittDiu ud six Hapi. Siaml 

R 3oB*t. A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS 
AND BUSINESS. Cr^ntvo. is. 6J 



on, ricm 



'Thebunti 



Lcctursi oil) 



■ io ilu BriiUb MuKui 

" - ' ' "nlbillitile?nowiin«« 

M. KanOiuilIl. SOCIALISM 

MODERN THOUGHT. Cnn 

at. id. [Sociil Quatiac 

"■"'■■" ""■^lARlST. 

John Kstfle. the christian vear. 

Whh >D iDttoduciion and Nota bv W. 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Kebl* ColWe. 
IllMiraiBl hy R. Akninc Bkli_ 5«<«rf 
Edil'ti. Fcap. hv. 31. &'.' A>dVf^ 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Wth 

duclion uid Nolo bT Waltki . 

D.D., Wuden of Kcble Colltgc Stcimd 
Edilim. Ptiltm. Cliitk.^i.;ltalktr,t,. 
id.mt. [Libruyof DcToiion. 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM, Ediltd, wiib 
iDLroduclionand Nous, br Walter Lock, 
D.D., Warden oT Kchle CoLltit, OifDrd. 
/•M/gt* aea,ai.!UaUur,v.64.ml. 
(Libruy of DcTotuD. 
id (ragiaDt book ba^ never 
Dvwi pBuuujva more ucractiTely.'^- 

numiM 1 KanpU. the imitation 

OF CHRIST. With lui Introdunlon by 
Dbah Farhar. llluualed by C M. 

Gbbb, StcmAEdlUtn. Fcaf.imil. -^.td. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Re- 
vwd Trvulatton, with ui Inlroduction by 






'. Clfl) 



A pnciically nt 
wbicb ihc ruda 



ruder ha£, aluoit for 

Ly in the soafH io whic 



JamM Honchton Kasiud;, D.D., Asut- 

Df Dablin. ST. PAL 
AND THIRD EPIST 
CORINTHIANS. Wi 



llluslraleA CiwbSm. m. 6rf. 

[UnivEOity Exiensi 

L T. Klii<l«k». EOTHEN. 

Introduction and Not«. /'•ill Bf 



J. D. SMtaU. THROUGH SHOT AND 
FLAME: Beinc the AdTtnlurei and Ei- 
perienco oC J. D. 1Ce»tei.l, Chaplain to 
Genoal Chc'iitlau d< Wet. CroamtBC. 61. 

O. V. Wiinnln. M.A. THE CHEM- 
ISTRY OF LIFE . 

Clea, 
[Little Library. 

SDdTanl Klpllnc- barrack -BOOM 

BALLADS. jirdTkmiamd. CrjnimHv. 
61. ; Uallur. 61. nil. 

'Ml. Kiplini'i vene a urong, vivid, full 
of charncler. . . . Unmistakable E^oini 

nalpiute' 

pulZes, the citnninffly ordered wordt IJDEle 

with life : itDd if Uus be pot poetry, vhat 

ii t ■~Pail Mall GautU. 

THE SEVEN SEAS, tad Tkamand. 

ivA SMcimm, gilt le/, 6i. ; 



iSS 



liallur, 61. 

no depreciation of 

take accDnm of thei 



a fband a ainger ; it la 

the tongi to say that 



F.a.mnaiL SeeDickeu. 

W. J. Knox Uttla. SeeSLFrandideSale). 

ChailuLunb, THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

™;.v >|| i-TibvA. " 



mbykv. LucA 



Jones, and a 

^i^™edii 
peculiar beauty.'— iTa^^ Ciraiiiclt. 

ELIA. AND THE LAST ESSAYS OF 
ELIA. Edited by E.V. Lucas. PollSm. 
Clelh. II. id. lull Italkir, ». 6^. wJ. 

[Ultle Library. 

THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS ; 
Ad iSas Book foe Children. Illiutiated by 
WiLLtAH MULBEACV. A new edition, in 
fi«irai1e, edited by E. V. Lucai. ii. td. 

Thii lillle book ii * literary curioiily, and 
ha. been discoveted and iiltntified KI the 
ooik of Charlei Lamb by E V. Lucas. 
It Li an eaact lacaimlle of the original 
edition, irhicb waelLluitratedby Unlieidy. 

Proftsior LunbTM. ECTHESIS 
CHRONICA. Edited by. Z>fwr Sw. 
71.td.n1L [ByamiineTeiti. 

B(aiiIeTlAn»-PooI«. the LIFE OF 

SIP^ARRY PARKES. A Nm and 
Cluaftr Sditisn. Cream tve. 6i. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Fully II luMraled 
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F. lMUbtldM,M.A. BALLADS OF THB 
BRAVE : Poems of Chinliy, EDttmrise, 
Comgty Mud CoostaDcy. Stcfitd Button. 

' The book is (nil of iplendid thingi.'— 

Wmiwi lAW. A SERIOUS CALL TO A 

DEVOUr AND HOLY LIFE. Eililed, 
with MD Inlrixliiclion, ^ C Bicc, D.D., 
Ult Student orChiiH Cbnrcti. Pott Siw. 
Chlk, 11.; Itaiktr, u. 6d. lul. 
__ _ [Library of Devolion. 



foi liiK, of ihE SJilit Frit 



o. a 



delailj to inlenu lbs Ecasifiudii u wtll 
u ibe iiudenl wbo wiTl coniull il for ciact 
infotmat ion. '—Daily I/rwi. 
V. B. LeVM, MA. AIR AND WATER. 
Illutiucd. Crown Bev. 91. b'. 

[Univenity Eiteoiioii Sciiei. 

T. IL lludiay. Sec PiButui. 

Talter Lock, D.D., Wudtn of Kehle C0I- 
ItK. ST. PAUt, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER, Cnmmive. 31.6^. 

See alio Keble and WeKnunster Com- 

JOHN KEBLE. Wlib Portrait. Cmvn 

Sh. y.id. [Leaden ofReligion. 

S.T.IIICU., THE VISIT TO LONDON. 

luiei by F, D. Bedford. Small tta. U. 
Thii cbanning book detciilKB ike [ntro- 



Blaik and milt. 
'The most inimitable v«Hi and inteRM- 

^ Of quite imusuarcbarm.' 

J>ailf Tiligmtk. 
See alto Jane Ai»Ud vuI Mn. Gaiilu]] 
and Cbatlet Lamb. 
LnOlHL,, SIX DIALOGUES ^iiriDui, 



laled by S. T. 1 , 

Maatei at CHtoa; Ute Scbolai of E: 

CoUeee, 0»fo[d, C™™ Bm. _«. Sdl 

(Claasical l^nslal 

"skoGSx.... _- -' 

PIRK TAirdEdilum. Cm 



1. iJrttaltO 

; WORK. . 



, WOMEN AND 

R WORK. CmiMBm. ai.id. 

* Thougbtfol, iotemtingi practicaL' — 



>d precept |;iva 



•The book ii full of m 
ith tynpalhy and wit.'— 

Lord Haeanlar. Critical and his- 
toric ales says. Ediled by F. C 

MOHTAGUB, M.A. Thrtr Falima. Cr. 
Sw. 61. nuit. [Methuen's Standard Libtary. 
The only edition of thii book tsmplMclT 
annotated- 
J. & B. VABen, M.A THE PRINCIPLES 
OF BOOKKEEPING BV DOUBLE 
ENTRY. Crvanim,, u. 

[ConuDcrdal ScHea, 
J. L. lUoOnUoell. COMPARATIVE 
THEOLOGY. Cnnmiui. 61. 

[The Churchm»a-s Library. 
' Most carefully execuledi readable auj 

F. H&oCniUL JOHN KNOX- With Por- 
[Leaden of Relj^oo. 

INTRODu'fi., 

TESTAMENT. _ _... „.. __ 

[ Churchman^* Ijbrary , 
'The book Ihrouchaui is frank and 
courageous.'— C^UfAv rf^raU. 

Laurie Kantiu, m.a. a primer OF 

WORDSWORTH. CmmSo. ai. UL 
J p. Hahaflr, Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 

THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 

Fully II liuirated- CrramttK. 61. 
F. V. H-'H^Tf' LL.D., Dovninf PiDfcMO 

of the Law! of England in tbe Uniienin of 

Cambridg*. CANON LAW IN ERG- 

LAND. XiyalSm. ji. 6d. 
H. & H4ld«0. M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. ACompuioo 10 the HiuofT d 

England. Cr«™eiw. ir.W. 
THE1:NGHSH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 

AND DUTIES. Crtum trw. 11. 6d. 
E.C.KaTCbailI,M,A., FellovofPeterhoitae, 

Cambiidgc,aDdAsustantMas(err^^^ '*---"- 



3. lUtOhuit, U 



fitted fo 

J, a. 'uaXT^r.^.S., Fellow of St. Jobn-i 
College. Camhtidae. THE SCIEN'TIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Sxtrnd BJititm. 
Illustrated. CrpnjH Bpff. fij. 

^A volume, moderate in tin and readabie 
in ilyle, nhicb will be acceptable alike to 
the student of geology and geogiaphy and 
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i CRANMER. 



^^5ki' 



,NT LIFE: Lo« 



' Rilinon. 

now OF 



cp.g 



'A ChoBghlfnl Hid pgnetntinc apprcciii- 
Aimle HkthMOn. See Hn. Cnik. 

BmiM s. HeUowiL A short story 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cmii 
Bw. «. y. 

the ETowIb of Engliili i^uaie.-—Pa/l 
L. G. null, F.R.S. See Gilbert While. 
B. B. Kkball. THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 1 Plwlo- 
I by G. E. Lodge, in^ other 
-~u. Dim^ ecu. mt. foL 

L THELIPEANDLETTERS 

or SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
PntideDI of Ibe Roj-al Academy, With 319 
ILliutmiDna. of vbicb o tire PhotogrmTuie. 
avi-ii. Riiraltvt. ■oi. «<. 
■This splendid work. '— »-«-/</. 



Fully Illtucnwd. 



fnnuei t 
niiutiation 



i-book c 



; 6f. 



' Ibe 



Schedule umed by the Royil Colleie of 

Fhyiicien) and Surgeou. 
D. ■. KolT. MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 

by T. F. KtNDERSOH. Ftltivo. Clelk, 

II. «d. nil; Ualhtr, is. id. ml. 

[Little Lihiuy, 
F. 0. KonttWIU, ILA. See Haculay. 
H. B. HwrB. BACK TO THE 1.AND: 

An Inquiry into ihe cure for Runi Depopu- 



(Sodil Queit 






darelonnenl 



i. 3. HorlOb, late of CUflon 0>U»e. 
GERMAN EXAMINATION FAPEftS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR 
AND IDIOMS. Sixlk EdilioH. Crvum 



Sictmd EdiHtn. 

. SeeMimBrodiick, 
, 0. O. Konle, D.D., Lord Bishop of Dui- 
ham. CHARLES SIMEON. With Por- 

¥he 



a. ML. rKtDBsa miur, la.ei. 

CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Tbt 

menliry Prineiplei of Chemiitiy. mus- 

tnled. CmrxEiw. u. 6d'. 

[Univenily Eileosion Seiiei. 
r. A.HnitdaU&,M.A. SceJ.T. Duim. 
W.O.HeaL SeeR.N.HalL 
B. W. HbtIiuoil LADVSMITH; The 

DiaiyofaSieEe. With 16 IlluitiatiobS and 



[The Uitle Ubmy. 

JmmM VorUiimt*, R.A., the conver. 

SATIONS OF, WITH JAMES WARD. 
Edit«lbyEi»<iDiTFi.ETt:iiu. Withoufiy 
Poilniii. Dmj Ew. 101. id. 

A. B. MorwW. Author of ' Hifhw.ysand Bj. 
nyi in Devon udCorninl.' I4APLBS: 
FAST AND PRESENT. With to lUui- 
tiations by A. G. FEiiARt>. Crtwn wtt, 6s. 

— -UnhMit THOMAS CHALMERS. 

I>«D*it. CrVBwStW. Jt. &^. 

' "" of Religion. 



With Pi 



>.MiA 



Fellow of All Souli 



._. __ HIsfORV OF THE ARf 
WAR. VoL II.: The Middle Agn, 
the Fomth lo the Fouiteeath Century. 



more enduring xtlat.'—Dailj Ckrvnicli. 

PilQoe Henri of Oileuii. From ton- 
kin to india. TrwaUted hy HAMLmr 
Bbht, M.A. With TOD Illuilralions and a 
Map. CnmmH.iilllef. 351. 

R. L. OttleT, M.A., rate Fellow of Magdalei 
College, Oion., and Princinll of Puiey 
House. THE DOCTRINE OF THK 
INCARNATION. Siamd and dtntftr 
Edititn. D<m:i ties. lu. id. 

[ Handbooks of Theology. 

Scholarly 
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LANCFXOT AKDREWES. With Por- 
Dlil. Cnm«8». H. td. 

[LudenofRaliiKiD. 

J. H. orarton, m.a. JOHN wesley. 

With Porlrtit. Crtram wo. ji. W. . 

ILudasofRdigiDii- 

II. R Oxterd, of Guy't Hogatil. A 

handbook! of NDRSINGT Cww. 

' Tha mMt uwfut wort of the kind th»t 
ticaJ mtBMti.'—MamclUtttrGiiarditM. 
W. & C. PakM. THE SCIENCE OY 
HYGIENE. Wilhnumerouillluittiitions. 



not Lion TumenttMr mnd M. BldM. 

KVAGRIUS. Edii«l by. Demjiiv. 

,«.6rf. «/. [6Tanti,wT«is. 

PMOaL THE THOUGHTS^ 



'EtOT P»K« «w«I» "id* rMding, turi 
with uaDd ud tcbolulyjudfiKnt. 

W. ILTllttdan Fatxls, D.Cl., LL.p^jPn>. 



aTiISTO^FoF' EGYPT, I 
Earumt Tike* to ihb Pit« 
Fully IHuitrated. /mixwlmm, 



a by C. S. JBBRAM. 

[LlbrjryofDeirolion. 

[ePuton. SIDELIGHTS ON THE 



GEORGIAN PERIOD. ' 



with thd tra^ 



"it IT 



id lympalhy. 

lorelj.'-Jyat/a'o 
- mil iwoK u the highly divw- 
duct of rexejirf h uid cominliliDn. 

a.W.FknL S« LuDROce Steme. 

E. H. PeWM, M.A. THE ANNALS OF 

CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, With miu.y 



S. E. PMJT, Cold Madilllu of the Ronl 
.GeomDliK^I SociMv. NORTHWARD 
OVERTHEGREATICE. Wilbov-'K™. 
lUuitratioM. 3vtU. Xivai^"- i" 
• Hit book will uke IK place unoi 
pcnunenl liierUun of Arctic ixplon 



to the Roysl Com- 

gL.w». PkACTI- 

i REFORM, J^Kond 



ss;" 



Egyptology. '— Timll. 
OL. I. Pur II 



o worthily repreicntad by Di. 



. XVIin 



_ ;. Fi/ikE, 
Vol. II. Thb XVIItk sbd XVHIth Dv- 

HASTIBS. Tiiri BdiliM. 
Vol. IV. Tm Ectpt at the Ptolbuibl 

J. P. HAHAfPV, UtuD. 
Vouv. Roii*hEgwt. J.G.Miun,U.A. 
Voi_ VI. Egv>^ ih thi Mipdli Atits. 

Stahut Lahe-Fooli, HA. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. FuDy IllimiMad. 
It. 6rf. 



SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Crvvm ««. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Hluitmled by Thst- 
EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 



a I Hull 



'Im 



bell 






Egypt.'— TYiKi. 
I Plenur. WITH STEYN AND 
WKT. Siand Bditiam. Crmm Bw. 



A luuntivs of the ulventuiH 
telej^mphiU of the Onnge i 

PlantiU. THE CAPTIVI. E<i 



For thii edition si! the importiint Hss. 

with the •c«ntm! element io emily l^tio 
vtne. The Commentuy ii my fuU. 
THE CAPTIVL Adapted for Lowei Foi™. 
by J. H. FUBX, M.A., lUB Fellow ofSi. 
Jc^a'ft, CamtiTidgb i'. ^d. 

T. Plowden-Wardlaw, b,a., Kingi 

^ , ■,_. ■"^•MINAT10N 



PA Pi 



HISTORY. 
[School EmDlutlon Sen». 
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A Hill 












' Of great •dentific Talae nod coniidenble 
pulu i atecut. '—Saltmaii. 
' A DuuTopiece of icianCific uuLyiiA uid 
--positioib Tbae a do dsubt il irilt hold 
llie field fin K tcmg timc'—Siar: 

book a chanctsiMd by the 
-JUT nod lurneso, and anordi 

, jadinc apoD ita ntniDcinc tbenw/ 

—PmiticOpinan. 
l-W.ndlua. OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 
Wiih many IIJusInitioDi. Dtm^ Sop. 
71. (^. Ml. 
M. 0. POtUr, H.A., F.I.5. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Itlulnted. and Editisn. Crvam &m. 
41. id. [UnhretdiT Eutntim SaricE. 

a. FradMn. A KEV TO THE TIME 
ALLUSIONS IH THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. WhhaDial. SfallnaTln. 
3t-6d. 
L. L FHoa, H.A, Ftll» nf Oriel College, 
Oral. A HISTORY OF ENGLlffl 
POLITICAI. ECONOMY. Feurl* 
Edilint. Crmm ivo. u. id. 

[Umveniiy Eitauion Series. 
"Q." THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pracei- 
"(bLrrict. ATTAQged by/ 



Qum 



, Cnmna Sm. AmetraiH. 



S. R lUCltlMUn, M.A. THE ACTS OF 

THEAPOSTLES, Wllb Inlrodnctioii 
■DdNoiei. Dmyitv. m.id. 

[V^itminiler ComnKnuriBL 
'Aieallrhelpfdlbook. Bothintrodaclion 
and commentary are marked by common 
Hn» and adequate knowledge. ' — Gtntrdimt. 
R T. BandalPb, D.D., PHnoipal of tha 
Theological College, Ely. THsTPSALMS 
OF DAVID. Willi an IniioduciioD and 



SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 

ai. Sd. [Social QuBCions Seriei. 

THE ENGLISH 
onl IIIiutratloBS and 



ILKBOlMrto. SeaCC 






roluois. Its chief value 
DtilyNrmi. 



Cbriatiui Ihoiight,'— iJu/jHvii 

Blr(I.S.Kob«Ftwil,K.CS.L 

The Story aFs Minor 5i«e. 

una IllunniiDni, Map and t 



OF CHINA. With a Uap 



_., Fea*. 

[Churchmui'i Bible. 

itmelln nuuioal for people al large, whicb 
we ban ever •rxa.-—ClHirtk GamitU. 

THE MINISTRY OF 



s.id. 



. Ci-™ 



a BodWsU, aA. NEW TESTAMENT 

GREEK. A Coune for Beginnen. Wiib 
• Preface by WA1.TIUI Loi:it,T).D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fiaf-ivo. 31. &d. 
Tni SlW. ANCIENT COFFERS AND 
CUPBOARDS: Their Histoiy and De- 

£3, 31. w^ 



ii.id. AUo in 4 Paris. Parii /.audi/, 
idiathl Parll//. Brf.; Pari IV. \od. 

The diiiinctivc fatuie ^^ £0^ is Ihe 
emits avoidance of irrcgularly^spell words 
entil the pupil has thorouchiy mastered 
the principTa of reading, and learned ii< 
enjoyment. The reading of connected ten 
tences berins fi-om the first page, before Ihe 

R DaUlgOS SOM, H.A. See W. Beckford 
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V. Otaik BBMtlL THB UFK OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLING WOOD. 
WitblUaitrUHoibjrF.BitANOWTir. Ftwik 
EJillam. CrroM to*. 6i. 

• A book which n ibosld lik* to u> in 
th* iuudi of «T«rT boy in tha cooDtty.'— 

ft AnMlm. THE DEVOTIONS OF. 
EdiicdbrCC J.Wbbii,H.A. PHItot. 
Ctclk, u. ; UatSar, ai. 6d. lul. 

[ libmrr of Devolioa. 

VisMnnt Kt Ottm. the life OF 

FRANCOIS DE FENELON. Illw- 
Iraifd. 'i)«.>Sm, iai.6d. 

* We hare in thii ftdmiiable Talome % mott 
v^umble juJdLIiDD lo our bUtori^ portnii 
(■.llery.'-0«,7rJV™.. 

tt FTMlda d« BalM. ON THE LOVE 
— GOD. EditedbyW.J.KHOJ-LiTTLi, 



M.I 



A. Ik SalmoiL 

by R C Bouw 



ILibrurol'DevoCoa.' 

Illnitnued 

[The lillle Guides. 
SanMnnt.M.A. ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL, With DuiDennu 
lUutratioH. Dtmy Snt 7J- 6dL 
, SatUU. THE HISTORY OF 
PSELLUS. Oim^iv. tn. mt. 

[ByuDtine ToRl. 



.fli«l. Theilrel.- 
u to mfcmw*?. bittll, and lefidlH, lirinf 
— i extinctf an UDwn by ui orituiAl Kria 
ofiUauruiou. 
T. P. Balls, U.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILV LIFE. IlIuMrUel. Cmn 
hv. u. 6^. [Uoivcniiy Eiteoiion Series. 

BdmoiUl Moni. tommy smitii-s 

ANIMALS. lUuunutl by C. W. Ord. 
Stiend Edition^ Fcu^. iva. aj. ^ 

'Aquainl, rilcinitlnE Uttl« book; 1 DDr- 
Kty dulic — ^Mflitfvjiv. 

vmiAm BhAlraipeue. 

THE ARDEN EDITION. 

Dtmy 8fw. ^. ftd, tack vfftiimt. Gcuervl 
Edilor, W. J. CSAJG. An Edition of 
Shall eipure in ilncle PIitx. Edited with 
> full introduction, Tutuil Notei, ind 

' No edidon of Sbikapsre u^dy lo 
prow mor« ■t[j«ctiv« uid iKtii^ctory ihju 
thiioob I( ia beantifullyptioted uid paged 
ud huidsoindy and smply bound. '^ 

HAMLET. Ediied by Ed*a>d Dowdbh, 



Edvakd Dowdbh, Utt.D. 



Editsd by 



KING LEAR. EditcdbyW. J. CuiG. 
JULIUS CAESAR. Ediud by H. M*o 

THB TEMPEST. Edits] bf UorrOK 



J. & nwdloefc. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA: Iti 0ii(in ud Denlofuoeal. 

Irtbu Bhanrall, M.A. life in WEST 

LONDON Third EJihm. CnTmtrt. 
u. id. [Social Qoeniani Saio. 

Snn SUUJl, M.A. THE EARTH. 
IntroductioQ to PhvBogiuby. 
Cnmntiv. ti.fj. 



Horall a Smitb, M.A., Fdlow of New 
CoLlen, Oirmd. SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Pell ict. Cittk, 
u. id. niti Ualktr, u. id. vL 

(Litile lilniy. 

SonhOdlM. ELECTRA AND AIAX. 
Twulated by£. D. A. Mouhbu, U.A., 
AuiaanlMiiIaalWiiidietier. v.iJ. 

[Ouicil TnnsluioDL 

B. SontlMT. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
'" ud_jCliKird,Hairkiia.Di>ke,C>Hn- 



<Howaid,C 



INATION PAPERS. Staai EdMtH. 



•i.6d. 



LftpooaOT, i< 

!(e, Oifotd. B 



l^d^' Bl'^o'p^in'LER!"'with 
r-onnil. Crvum Bw. j/. 6d. 

(Leuim of Reliciaa. 
J. T. SUsbrldX*. B.D., Rector of Baintos, 
Canon of Yoik, ud nmctuse Feriow of St. 
John-. Col]™, Oifonl A BOOJt OF 
DEVOTIONS. Pttl B». CUli, «.; 
ItiUiir, u Sd. ntl. [Library of Devotion, 
'II i i pro babiy the beat book of in liiBd. 

See alB Cardinal Bona. 
■atUiaUff*.' GOLF DO'S AND DONT^ 
SrcimdE£Hn. Fa/.iva. ii. 



I E]e- 



INITIA'LATINA : EaiyL«™ni 



riRST LATIN LESSONS, i 
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VocaboluT. SMi St/Hun rtvlitd. iSau. 

M.6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CKSAR. 



EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Ejeklk EJilinti, 



EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. Wilh 
VocabuliUT- Ninth and ChiaptTEditian, 



With VocabuluT. at. Key, u. mtt. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION ; Arriaged nccording lo SubjegU. 
Elmnlk EdiSian. Fcaf. ivt. it. bd. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS, 

STEPS TO GREEK. Stctmd Edilint. ri- 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Cremm 

Btv. II. 6d. 
EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. TMni Editan.nviud. 

Feat. 3»' II' ^d. 
CREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 



: TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 



STEPS TO FRENCH. SUlk EdiHtn. 
iBkh. id. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. SixlK Edi- 
Hen, rtsiitd. Crrwn Bw. ii. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Pj/ik Edi- 
tin, rtviud. Feaf. Sca ii. id. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. Wilfa VncibulMiy. 
Stamd Edititm. Crmtvc ti.6d. Kxt. 
y.ntt. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Anrnngti acoardiag to Sub- 
jecti. TiuiM Eililien. Pcaf, Sn>. il. 



FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. TrntlfH Editiim. Crcum Ipt. 
V. 6d. [School ExuniniktioD S<ricL 



lUtbEn. Fj/U Editiea. 




GREEK 

DtOMS. 

. 6d. , 

K«v lT*ird EdiH 



IDIOMS. Elmnlk Edition. Cm 
Kev (Penrik Edition) imed u kbovc 

B. BUon atwl, M.A., F.QS. THE ' 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. iDcluding 
CbcmiiRy. Hell. Light, Sound, Mi(DcIian, 
Electricity, Botwiy, Zootogr, Phyuology, 
AstroDvny, juid GeoWy. 147 IllDitnitioai. 
SKond Edition. CromtZvo. «. 6A 

PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

0. fltapbeiuOlt, of the TKhnical Colleee, 
BndTord, and F. SnddUdl, of the York- 
shiie Colleee, Lseds, ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Dtmji iva. Stamd Ediliim. 71. 6d. 

J. Sto^MIUOn, U.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 



fonn the Ruin tniihi of the Fulh. The 
bcxik ii iniimded for Uy vorkcn b the 
Church, for cdocued pArentt »ad for 
lendhen generally. 

LUMIIM Stoma. A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 
Poli gi« CUlk, ij. 6d. ntt; italHir, 
u. 6d. Mit. [Little Ubnry. 

W. Stony, M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. With tiuMeiomllliutntioai. 
Dnnj. BvA ji. 6d. 

KathorlnaStonart. byallanwatbr. 

Suend Edition. Crmmtm. 61. 
'A delightTnliiiiilun of fiction udbcl, 



irhichi 



.d hiitory. Thov ii doi ■ page 
c hu n niiig took. '— dmigrm Htraid. 
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THE LETTERS OF 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 



Uiled, with Ncrls u 



Ckiafrr EOititn, Crtt 
■Iirsiitibliialhtim 



Panrail liv William Stkanc. Tkird 
Edilutit. Cmm Sh. Buckram. 6i. 

THE LIFE OFR. L. STEVENSON. S« 
G. B^foui. 

KS. 



B. D. ■tau,M.A.,1ue Ai 

Elod. SELECTIONS 



Fcaf.i. 



A. W. nnaJM, D.D. ECCLBSIASTES. 
ExpliiiKd. Fcaf. fcw. ii. 6d. tirl. 

' ScholvlTi tagmtatirtt and puticulsrlT 
iDlcTOiini- — Bfi^rmoH, 

Olnnsiit & nntten. A history OF 

THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. Wilh 
nanenitu Illuanuiou Dtm^»pe. lu.lU. 

H. Btrond, D. Sc , M. A , PmroKir oT Pli yuct 
in ths Durham College of Science, New 
CMlle-on-Tyne. PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
Fully II luslTBled. C™>™8w. y.W. 

[TMlboolis of Teehnoloey. 

Oapt Donald BtUIt. the STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA. With ■ Map. Crtwn 



CroBixiBt. 6i. [Methuec'tSlaniUrdLituary. 
J. K SymM, M.A. THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION, Crm.N 8tw, ii, 6J. 

[Univenily Euenuon Series 
KettaBmtt. A SCHOOL YEAR. Illiu- 



(Liti 



: Blue Booki. 



TtudtU AGRICOLA. With latrsdnctioc 
" elt By R. F. Davis, M.A. 
" '"— DOUthColleg. 



GERMANIA. By the urae EdW. Cm 



Trinity Collefe, Cambridfe. Cmnt tva. 

u. td. (Oasncal Trantluions. 

l.TMUar. THE INNER WAY. Beinc 

Thirty-ni Seiouni foe Fodvali by John 

BrA.W.HuTTOK)M.A. Ptuaua. CUtk. 
u. ; Umtiur, u. IxL ntt. 

[ Uhruv of Devotion. 

B. L. TkHBton. A HISTORY OF THE 

JESUITS IN ENGLAND. With lUu- 

'A bi&Uny of permajinil value, which 

Wora, and U replelt with^Ihc r^uTu i^ 

""iluhJJ 

' ARI T H M EtVc" 'TkirdHlTtS^i^ 
Btrtf. 11. 6d. [Commercial SciieL 

Du L A. Tulor. SIR WALTER 

RALEIGH. Wilh 13 Illuurauou. fiaf. 
Stw. Ciiti, 31. 6d. ; Iflhtr 41. ml. 

[ Little Tl iographbea. 
\ K. TwlOr.M.A., FeUowof GonvilleuKl 
Caiiu QiUwe, Cambridge. A CONSTI- 
TUTION<a. AND POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF ROUE. C™ - 



fully 



fully f 



e the V 



the faJTDesa an 
spind \iiiioVief:t.'^AtM4mnm. 
Alfred. Lord Teunrson. THE EARLY 

POEMS OF. Edited with Notes and an 



[MeihoeD'i Standard Utnry. 
\%o with la lllusDaiioni in Phatogravnn 
V.K.F.BiiiTrBN. Dtm^au- "• 



jme which wai publu 



Cltih. 



h, 11. i<L ntt; 

[Liitle Ubrary. 



liailur, II. id. Htl. 
IN MEMORIAM. Edited, with an Il__ 

duction and Nolei, by H. C Beushhc, 

M.A. Ptil Bw. Clcik, II. id. ntt; 

tlaHuT, ai. 6d. lUl. [Little Libraiy. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF. Edited by I. 

C.Colliks,M.A. Ptiliv*. CIitt,ti.6d. 

ntll itatkir; u. 6d. ntl. lUlIle Libni^y. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited by Euzabzth 

WoitDJwoHTH. Poll Svr. Chit, is. 6d. 

ml! liallur, u. &£ ■»/. [Liltle Libtaiy. 

AUMTarton. LIGHTS and shadows 

INAHOSPITAl. CnvaSiw. 31. SrfL 

V. ■. TbMkaray. vanity fair. 

With an Introduction by S. Gothk. TlUri 
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II. 6d. mrt; inlitr, u. 6rf. ml. 

[Liltle LibniT. 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwnh. 
TAnt Vaimnrt. PttlSva. BetkvalHmi, 
iMA, II. 6<£ mtl ■ UalJur, u. 6d. mtl. 

(Liltle Ubi»iy. 
ESMOND. Edited bv Stcfkut Gwthk. 

c/df*. It. &£ Ml ; laUAtr, u. S^. ml. 

[Liult LibruT, 
F. V. ThMtMld. M.A. INSECT LIFE. 



Illuil 



[Ur 



iTttjityl 
CAMl 



II. 6J; 



Encn 



.nScria 



A. S. nunUMDIL CAMBRIDGE AND 

ITS COLLEGES lliuunlcd bT K H. 

New. Fait tiio. Ciili, u.; iialiir, 

3M.6d.1ut. [Lili]« Guides. 

'It ii bri|fat[y mittED ud leaned, and 

PafM TOTOljee, UilDjM.A. S«Duile. 
DANTE STUDlfeSANfi RESEARCHES. 

THE LIFE of' DANTE ALIGHIERI. 

With II IlllULntiani. X^,mJ PJiHau. 

Fcap. 8n. CUlk, 



[Liltle Biogrtpl 
eiRDRE WED : 



lied by F. D. I 

ud perhapf in coj 
<i \£m Ibe fint pi 



:it£; 



O. & TrOntbMk. WEST&IIN5TER 
ABBEY. Illiumted by F. D. BaorORD. 
Pitt s™. Chtk, 



OCTtrnd* TaaklrsU. THESTATEAND 
ITS CHILDREN. CnwaSm u. W. 

LonlH Twlniiu. WOIUCHOUSK ^D 
PAUPER I SriT Cmw Siv. u. 6^ 

[Sociil QuotiDiis Seriei. 
B. A T]Fl«r. A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. 

[Aelhaea'i Junior School Bt»ki. 

O. W. Wade, D-D, OLD TESTAMENT 

HISTORY. With Maps. Sicimd EOitiim. 

Bmbod^g the beit 



'Catcful, Mbo1> 



Iluik^UtML' tSe LIvS'c^DONNE, 
WOTTONj HOOKER, HERBERT and 
iDlroductian br 



S VNDER^ON. 

Vebhi - 
THE CI 

J. BucMAH. Pull in. Citlk. 

ItalJirr, SI. id. ml. [LilUe Ubrary. 

D. B. Vw WVmalo. ON COMMANDO. 



ANGLER. Ediled by 



OlMtVuiattk. SeeLviy Juliuof Nor- 

lln!°ll£r*d VaterluniM. A LITTLE 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 

bj.S»t " - - 

mtliUa..^,,^.- .- 

C. 0. J. Walrt), M.A. S« St. A 

F. WebbW. CARPKNTRY AND 

JOINERY. With miny Illumtioiii. 



'Ad admlnbl4 el 



Dijimknu. 



J.Wellt,M.A.,reiii 



till. PRACTICAL HE- 
With 7j Illumtioos luid 

[Teilbooki of TeohoDlogy! 



1 SHORT HISTORY OF BOKE. PrnrlA 



.r Public SchAiU ud r 



IChurct 



aUbert Tblte. THE NATURAL 
TORY OF SELBORNE. " " 
1. C MiALL, F.R.S. 



iddcDti. '—/■■/; MiU!Ga-tU. 



, by W 

OAiuKruwi^R, M.A. Crwmivs. il. 

IMelbuen-i Siandord Libnry. 

B. B. Wbltflald. PRECIS WRITING 

AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE. 

Stand Edilinn. CrvtoH Stu. it. 

[Conunertia] Seriei. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. Cwm. 

An miT4dDCtLDD to Methoen'i CcQunercial 
Seriei trealins the question of Commeitial 
Education fully from both ihe point of liew 
of the teacher and of the pafCDt. 

(CoiDiDcrcial Sencft 
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Messss. Mbthubn's Catalogue 



THE AUEN 



mMWUttn. S«L*lTDilkc 

T. H. miUni, B.A, THE 

INVASION. Cnmmarr. u. u 

JSocu] Queuiocu 

THE BRITlSa 



DKNEK. llluitntcd. DtmyBBt. 
T.VlUluiuoii, RA. JUNIOR EI 

EXAMINATION p-—^-" " 

JGL] 



una » cbamer 

A CLASS- BOO_ 

PASSAGES, S 

a. bd. [ Melbaen-i Junior School Bookv 

EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. 

Sictmd Edilien. Fcaf.tvt. ii. 
Z. H. WlUnoVBnxton. THB MAKERS 
OF EUROPE. Cr™i.B«. «.&t 
A Tut-book of EuiDpeui Hiuorr for 



'An iictiDinbte tnop-aphy, teUin; m the 
hnppieAEmuiDer (hfl woaderiuLcueer of this 
giuit of eiupir«.'— ^£if4 4*^ J^jfciff- 

■ Weihould b( gJidloKC this work taken 
UBmodclforlmiwiion. Hchugivoiiuan 
cKcetlcat und quite idequtc accoiiDt of the 
life of (h« d ivinnuchcd Scoumui'*— ' Wvrid. 
Blduird miton, M.A., Cinoii of York. 
LVRA PASTOkALIS: Songt of Nuun, 
Church, and Home. Polltvo. u.6d. 

A vulume of devorlrt""! nn^mi 
B. K.innbolt..M.A 



..-.^ EXERCISES 

LATIN ACCIDENCE. CrnnSH. ii 
aiiary book ftdapUd for Lo 
KccoupjiDT the Shorter Li 



Hospiu 
I ACClDi 



R a jL WliiaieLF.R.S.,D.Sc SHAKE- 



* One of the most chuminf guide boolti. 
Both for the libnrr ud u ■ nveUinc 
compADion the book ii equilj chuce tnd 
BcmcaLhle . '—Acadtmt- 
THK MALVERN COUNTRY. Ilhistiued 
by E. H. New. PsU ai». CUlk, 31.; 
!t*litr,3t. 6d. ntl. [Liitle Guidel. 

Cuu)nmiitsrtiatliam,U.A., B.Sc., LI.B. 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN HERE 

AND HEREAFTER. CyvamSv, y.6J. 

JChorcbmiui'l I^biarT. 

J. 1. B. Wood. HOW TO MARE A 
DRESS. Illujmted. Stcntd £dili^ 
Cmm Bw. 11. td. 

VTni Books of TechBolog7. 

EllSalMUl VOIdgWOrtta. Sec Tennysoii. 

Artlmr Wiixht, M.A., Fellow of 6ueen'i 
College, ^^hidge. SOME NEW 
TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. Cmpw 
Sw. 6i. [Cburchmu'i Ljbnry. 

aopUe ■WAtOX. GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fctf. 



Q.'v^Mam, ti.¥. THE POEMS OF 

WfLLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With u 
Introdactiiin and Nota. Dtntj e». Buck- 
ram, till ttp. loi. 6d 
'We hanno boitiid 
Gcortn WjndbBni'i 

liiuHr]TpnG4Dfcn(kuiii,uaaij wdo m« 
OUT ElinUKthui litFratuiv viU Gtid a Tcry 
emrdeoaf delight in it-' — Sfeclafor^ 
H. & TmU. an ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Reviud^nd E~lmrttd 



T.K 



'^Tt:^^:^^... 



Helm, Secttluy 

Chuaba of Commer 

u, 6d. ; fafli- itardi, 



r^'r^ 



SPEARE'S CdUNTRV. llliutnted by 
£. H. New. Stamd EdilicM. Pult t— 
Cli>t*,3l.;lialtir,3i.6d.iut. llJldeGvit 

Aetbuen'0 Stan^a^& Xibtatfi 

Crvam Svt. 61. eaei Volume. 

e* which, by the beauryaod crccllcbce oTprodDttioii u wellu bytheqiulific 

. : ,.i.L._..,.- lobefoundinthebookmiikeL'— i/««*«/*rC. 



PC of the bat things non 
■i Clbb«. Ediied hj C. Bhkbi 



4 bj Paart TnrnbM. L 



AUnd, Lon^ 

SON. Edtted br C Stncha^, 
Cthtifep. Twt Vetmma, 



W,-i 
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Edited b7 J. B. BURY, M.A, LiltD. 

J^'*^"-"-. •«'".«'■ »™*» "nv »-■ Aiv>H. ijr. ML 

eVrusT Editad bj USD PnntUr ud U. ECIHESra CHHOHICA. HUted br Fiofw 

ld«. Anv (H. m. (W. •n'. I rea, Diwu art. {•■ t^ «'. 

TEbe little xiDtacs 

with Introduction!, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces: 
Jtt/Sot. Eath Voiumt, clatk, li. (ni.tul ;ltailur, is. 6d. nti. 
'Alto[*(her good to loob upon, ud la handle. '—CiffAwA. 

'VerydclidoulkcJA books.' — Liitraiurr. 



brEUBlxUi 



rHREAHLVFOEUSOF ALFItBD.L01U>THHNyS0H. 
I LITTLE Ebox or EhCUEH LY«CS. WlUi 

ruB JNi>nNO OF Diiri^ TrudiKd br H, P. 

tt-ITril COOXOPfCOTTlEH VBVSH. BcUlvd bjr 



1 UiHUitb. rM 
iF*itIb. EdlUilW 
rd tddoMfth. 7bv 



Cbe little 0uU)es 

iSOlKd br p. □. Bcdbid, 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



xrnie 3Sto0tapbfeff 

Fcafi. %ve. Each volume, cloth, 31. (td. ; Itatktr, 41. mi. 



' E. F. H. cirar. «iu 13 



ITbe little Slue JSoolts 

General Editor. E, V. LUCAS. 
Illuslraled. Dimy \f>mi 



UIV: 






Cbe Ubtars of Sievotfon 

With Introductions and (where oecessBij) Notes. 
Pett 8m, eluth, 21. ; Itaihtr, is. 6d. tut. 
' Thil Mrio it cicellcDl. '— Thi latx Bishop of Lohdoh. 
■ Wdl votth tha ittcntioa oT the CletKT' '—The Bishop or LicKnsLD. 

"Libmrj of D«To«ioo" i> eiccllmt.'— Thk Bhhop oi- Pktkim 
- ' -KremL ' l>c\lgbi{vl.'~CiarcA Btlh. 

L EdLndbp - ~ 




ITbe Meetmfnetet Oommentadee 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D. D,. Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland's ProfeMor of Exegesis in the Universilf of Oxford. 

BOOKOliJOfl. Edlml bt E, C. S. Cflmni. 1 THH Acta OP TBB APOSTLES. EdUwHr 
rx Drmtj Biv. &i. I RackkWD. H-A. Ltmty Sw. ni. M 



tem.B.D. ^Jnv*-. nn. 



or RujcioH. Br F. 
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tTbe Cbutcbman'ff Xlbtars 

Geil«nd Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D.,F.R.S.E., EmminingCbaplUD (odl« 

Bishop o( Aberdeen. 

" ' " DLUTiOH. By F, B. Jneu M.A., Utt 






r. Edittd by A. U. 
& CHRIST B,E.T 



Cbe Cbtitcbman's SlDle 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.5.E. 
The lolunies are practical and devotional, and the text of the Authorised 
VeisiOD is explained in sections, which correipoDd as far u possible with Ibe 
Church Lectionary. 



Fl^.tt 



B EriSTLB TO THB PHlUFriAHS. Eipllllicd 
BT C. K. D. Blip. D.D. F<af. SH. m.AmL 






F^^tn 



XeaOctfl ot itelfglon 

Editedbf H.C.BEECHINO.M.A. WitK PartraiU. CrawHSvu. 31.6J. 
A series of sboct biographies of the most promineDt leaders of retigioui life 
and thought of all ages and ci — •— — 

CajuhhaL NBWUAH. BrR. 



"V. B)rJ.H.O. 



AHHIMC- Bj j(. W, HattDn.h/.A. 
IBOH, Bt H. C. a Moult, b.D. 

[lHUS. Br Hn.'0Hp1uilL 

OB CANTBaKRV. BjE.' !_' CulU. 



kmii Domia. Bf Agnutul Inapp. HD. 
BISHOP LATIHIL ^R. 1H. CuIjIi ud A. ]. 



Social iftuestione oT iTo&as 

Edited by H. db B. GIBBINS, Ult.D., M.A. 
CrimiH Sve, ii. 6J. 
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Messrs. Mbthuen's Catalogue 
mnfvetsltc £tten0lon Series 



Crtwtt 8iw. Prict {with itm4 exceptiani) is. id, 
a of booki OQ historical, lileruy, and ideatific tubjects, ad 

Btodents and home-fcadini; circles. Each volume ii con 

and tbe tutqecu an treated oj co m pe ten t writen la a broad a 




Ctftaeical translations 

Edited bjr H. F. Fax, M. A., Fello* and Tutor of fruenose Collie, Oxford. 
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Aetbuen's Sunlot ScbooI><Book0 

Edited by O. D. Ihskip, LL.D., and W. Williausoh, B.A. 



■ clupter on Eu^ WruUg. t«i 



Scbool Sisminatlon Setiea 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Croas 8w. 3J. 6d. 

.5. By A. 1 



iitdnuD. U.A. rwtj/a 

BXUIWATroH F< 



sna-." "- ' 



SV (aa«< £WI»M1 iBUd u 



I. Brlt.J.HcitlcIi. 



5unlot £xaminatfon Series 

Edited by A. M. M. Stedhan, M.A. Fcafi. Bvo. 



Wcbnolofle-acttbookfl ot 

Edited by W. GARNETT, D.C.L., and PhofessoH J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C. 
fully JUuttrated. 






Part II. — Fiction 



UUie (hmlli'B NoTelB. 
Crown ive. 6i. tach. 

ROUANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 



ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 

THK SOUL or LILITH. ElnmlkBJii. 
WORUWOOD. Tailftk Editiim. 
BARABBAS: A DREAU OF THE 



WORLD'S TRAGEDV. Tkirh-Bighlk 
EJiius. 

ccption, Thii "DiEim of [hs Woild'i 
Tngcdy** U k lofty ind doF inndwojue 
pajmpbnia of tbe mprema climax of Itie 
lupaed umdn.'— i^J^ Rtritm. 



^dbyGoogle 



MESSRS. MBTHUEN'S CATALOGUE 



THE SORROWS OF SATAM. Ftrtf 



m litaitlcii Aadiidty< 






mud of \aa%mt^, ■ 

'<riillin'loD|trtul 
liuntun of tht di 

litenrr phcngosKX. . , , „ 

luhlimc.'^W. r. Stud in iIh Rniem 
a/Stvlnn. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN, 

[i^ilk TMsiaaitd. 

' II EunM be denied that " Tht Muter 

Chriilum" ii K powerTul book ; ihultisoDc 

likelr to niie unCDUfDnMbLe qusdoia in 

jkIL but the moftt leLf-iadsGed tetAtn, uid 



• Cha 



>hiX^D« ^UU 



it flit 



'Temporal Poll 

f himwiitT, . . 
.f ihe boii ue 



u pDipooe crprcsed *ilh 






hapLng up . . . Tbe cood CudjOA] BonpH 
u K bejtuciftil finirei fit to itand beiJde the 
(oodKibopui^'La Miitehlo." It ii ■ 

Anthoor Hope's NovelB. 
Crovm Zvo. (u. each. 

THE GOD IN THE CAR. NmlkBJiUt^ 
' A Terr murlubl* bodt. j Ku i U g of 

criilcil ualytii impoMlble wiiUn va limii ; 
brilliul, bat ODt •uperfidil ; weD cob- 



□ovel tpecuJIy up (o dale), mod liie pro- 
pounding of theoria for Che impTDTemuit 
of Ibc lociiil and political lynsms. ... If 
the chief inKBtion of the bosk mi to bold 
the minor up to ihamst ioJuBlca, duhoue^yj 
crueltTf and Deflect of f " "" ---■■'- 



pleusn.'- Tki WtrU. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. SUUiEietiim. 
*A paccful, Ttvadou comedj, Eztia to 
hiuBan nature. The charactan in traced 
•ith a muterlr hand.'— riinu. 
A UAN OF MARK. FifIA SMIiini. 

'Of all Mr. Hope'i booki, "A Mas of 
Mark " L> the one which beu comparei oilh 
"The PHuDcrofZeoda.'"— A'afimi; Oi- 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fifth BdiUaH. 

' It 1> a parfectlj VDchantinf atotr of lore 
and chinlrr, aod pi " "** 

Cotmt it the mo<C ccoi 



Dod«I and tiDdei of loma, a penleaa 
nDtleman, as intrepid Gghu ' '" ' 

PHROS'O. Illonralsd by H. K."MiiJ 
SUlk EJilun. 

' The tale is thorooghlr &cah| qtiick i 
ritalitj, MiifiDg the blood.'— ^<. Jmm 



'Tberi 



dtlicaCT.'— 7-i.Ki. 
THE KING'S U I RROR. Fixirik EiMtm. 
' Iq elegance, delicacy, and lact it ranki 
withlhabeiloihunovdi, while in the wide 
ranj^ of it> ponniturt and the luUillf 
of ita anaJyali it raipaaaea all hii earlier 

QUISAJ^B. TUrSE^tum. 

' The book ii notable for a Ten hij{h btcr- 
arj qoajjlj, and an imFma upotra and 



W. W. Jacobs' JfcmHi. 
Crown %vo. y. bd. eaJi 



SEA URCHINS. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. lUnRiatad. 

Fi/lk EdUin. 

'Can b* Dniaemdly recommended to 
all who bave not lotl th^ appetite for 
wholeKune laB(btar.'-^iWf^fr. 

'The beit homoraiu book pubUihsd (or 
manraday.'— £/«^uif WUit. 



LIGHT FREIGHTS, niiuiraud. Ftm^ 
Editm. 






' Hii wit and humour ar 
tihle. Mr. Jacoha wiitee 

Jollieit lot tbal eret aailad.'— JTctfr JKnm; 
' Laoihter in *my pace. '—/>«'> ifti'L 
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? PERFECTION. Nn> 

LITTLE PETER. Stand BdUian. y.6d. 
THEWAGESOFSIN. TMirUtiiU EA'titn. 
THE CAS I SSI MA. Fimrth EJilim. 
THE GATELE5S BAKRIER. Fnrtk 



hue, whilst LucaA Malcl hai prc- 
CT birlhrJEbt of originality, the 

.f the bootithaliMn botti 

belixs. — IfiitmiiHUr GaafU. 



Ibe hi^ ]e« 



faocy Bad redaction bHlowed upon iti 
pathoi throughout, "Sir Ridiard Calmady" 

'Theriput fmitoflAicu Malct'i gctuoi. 
A pictun of nuteTDBl love by tunu tcodfir 
■nd terribk.' — Sptclalor. 

■ bly fine booV, with • ' ' 



n and a found CDoduuDa.'— ^i /?/. 



PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Fi/ik Edi- 
titm. 

' Stori« hopptlT cooocived uid fitKlj u- 
eealed. Tbm u unnath ukI gcniui in 
Hr. Puket'i ByW—Dailf TiUgraf*. 
MRS. FALCHION. FturtH Edilum. 
* A iplndid study of cbumclcr.*^ 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Sictiii Edilint. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Iltnl- 

trued. StvtMtk EdititH. 

'A rooiinc uid dmoatic tule. A book 
likq thii is mjoy iABXprcwbIc' — 

Daify CkmicU. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: 

Tbs Story of > LoM NapolwKk Fifth 

' Hen nn find romuKfl — real, brntduDv, 
U>ia( roDuce. The durKur of Vilmon J 
itianntaacriiatlly.'—FmiiJftiUGmvtti. 



Gilbert Farkar'B Novels. 
Crown Sva. 6s. tack. 



•f [he grei 



liltl of line 
.1 Nonk.' 



Third Edh 

'Tl 

THE SEATS OF THF, MIGHTY. lUui- 
(rated. Toilftk Edilin. 

' Mr. ParlieT bnt produced a really fine 
historical novel.' — AtAtnttum. 
* A ifTcal book.' — Black and Whitj- 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Kamasca of Two Kingdomi. Illustiated. 
FhitA Bdititn. 

' Nothing more vie ontu or more human 
hat cone bam Mr. Gilbert Puher than (hi> 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Steand Editifn. ji. id. 

'Uoforeed patho«, and a deeper know- 
Tedn of huDHD iiatare thaa be haadlipLayed 
bcIa,c-~PailitaUGmtillt. 



TALES OF MEAN STREETS- Fi/ik 
SdMrn. 

'A fieal book. The anlbor'* nethod ii 
■™ii>tlT eSeciin, aDdproducetathrilliiii 
teota of reality. The writer lays upon 
■ master hand. The book ii luiiply i '" 



larkitis 
-HILDC. .. 

TO LONDON TOWN. SaimdEditi. 

'This is the new Mr, Arthur " 
iradou asd tender, tympat: 
Etuoan.'— ZW^r TtUentfii. 



MURRELL. 

lb] Dellfhlful humonnis 

aitistic and taliifactory 



THE HOLE IN THE WALL. TUrd 

'A masterpiece of artistic reolifm. It hat 
a finality of touch that oniya master may 
command.'— i"*/^ ChnmicU. 

*An abjure masterpiece, wbicb any 
novelist might be proud loclaim.'— C™^4«, 

"'TbeHoloiBlheWair' is a masterly 
piece of wort. His character! are dnwD 
witbamasog ikiil. p " 

—DmUji Tt&grafi. 
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Edea FbiUpotts' Horels. 

Crown ivo. 6x. each. 

FANCY FREE. UhBtnuad. SiumJ Edi- 



iA\Sr. FI/UEJiHn. 
Wilh t Frtniiipiccc 



LYING PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST.W 

THE HUMAN BOY. 

Fturik Editiim. 

'Mr. Phillpoiu knowt cucilr vbu 
■chODl-bOT) do, ind can ]mj bare tlKii in- 
most Ihonchtft ; likfvise be sliom an all' 

SONS^F THE UO^ING. SmmJ 



THE STRlKlNiS HOURS. S. 

' Tragedy and comedy, pathos 




E ROAR OF THE SEA. SimnH 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CUBGENVEN. 



LOVE. Fi/U 

QUETHER- TAirJ 

EJiliim. 
• ■ "TQUETTA. Tklrd SJiliim. 
-*Y ALONE. Fifth Edi 



MARGERY OF QU 



TACQUE 
KITTY i 
NO£ML 



Ilhutnud. Fnrlk Editien. 



THE BR 

Fimrti Eiitiim. 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 



H-SQUIRE. lUutnlad. 
TUrd 



IllDitraud. 

RLAbvS." IlluHnted. SietiHl Editien. 

DOMITIA. IllustnEHl. Stcrnd Edilian. 

PABO THE PRiEST. 

WINIFRED. IllDioated. Stand EiBtiim. 

THE FRO BIS HERS. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. UluttiatBd. 

UISS QUILLET. Ilhiitraud. 



Robert Lair's Hovels. 

Crown ivo. ts. tach, 

THE STRONG AKH. 



THE VICTORS. 

' Mr. BajT bai a rich H 



id political aipwia.'— 
nniEiaiiiiS skctdiea of 



IJlnaDated 



F. Auater, Author of 'Vice 

BAVARl) FROM BENGAL. 

by BsKKAits Faiitiuikib. Tlurd Edilicm. 
Cmmtiv. 3i. M. 

amuHDi n*^^^ ^^^^ GatilU. 



' ImtDenflelydiveTtiiuEj — Gla^tmHtrmld, 
BielUtrdBafOt. A ROkANUVSTBRY. 

Third E^tijm. CrvwaBw. fii. 

' An udmiiable xtarj. The plot u ioih- 
tional and origiaa], and tba book is full <t 
telliDg litiutioiu.'^S'f. Jamts's GmHilt. 
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iaOxtw Balfonr. bv stroke of 



M. 0, BaUonr. the fall of the 

SPARROW, Crnmtw. 6j. 
8. BatlllS OoOld. S«pitc<:u- 
Jana BailOW. THE LAND OF THE 

SHAMROCK. CrvBmSvt. ti. 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THE WEST. 

CrmmtBt. 61. 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 

'ThiiiaunslLigiDddeUshtrulboak., Ill 

would b« an injiuuca to Inland dU 10 lead 

Sea Blu Flear d« Lis Novtlt 
BolMTtBUT. S«pagej4. 
J. A. Banr- IN THE GREAT DEEP. 



n SPARROW. Crn 



ipaciDUt and Rabelauuan hDnuMU. Every 
cWacIcrbasiteulienceofa type. Enter- 
tainmely and deftly writMn.'-^ 

e^ify Gmfhic. 
B. F. BanMIL DODO: A Deiall of the 
Day. Cnmnt Biw. 61. 
THE CAPSINA. Cwm. iw. ft. 
Set alio Flcur da Lis Novell. 

HainiM Banwn. SUBJECT TO 
VANITY. Crnmttv. v. 6d. 

Blr Waltw Beiant. A five years' 

TRYST, and Other Storiei. Cnmmtvf. 6t. 

J. Bloiuidella Burton, Auihur of 'Thr 

Claih of Anna.' THE YEAR ONE 
Page of Ibe French Re ' 



lllu; 



ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. C™ 



'The chancten are admirably portrayed. 
The book not only uresu and imtaini the 
attentJDD, but cdoveya valuable information 
in Ibe moMpleaaant gniae.'— JfaniiJuf >■«(. 

Sec alw Fleut da Lii Noreli. 
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AdAOamtalidM, THE DEVASTATORS. 

PATH AND GOAL. Civum Bm. «(. 

" " ipO, Auibor of 'Tho Late of 
.OTS. CnmmiJ^ 61. 

.Etyfandful and 



HE." PLOTS. 



itialed I 
'tbemn 



urihy of Ibe 



THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 

Cf«™8mL is. 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. CmnaSiv. 

'Alwaya hi^y intere&ilEig and luipri*- 

' An ingenious, cltverly-couUived story. '.— 

■m.^. K. OUJiard. AWOMANALONK 



THE ANGEL < 



t.VETHIS WOMAN! 
F THE COVENANT. 



JnllUI CoTbett. A BUSINESS IN 

GREAT WATERS. Crmweiw, 6t 
Hails 00r«IU. Sea [age ji. 

L Oopaoomflird. captain jacobus : 

ARoBuueeoftbe Road. Cr.ttir. it. 
See also Fieor da Us Nonll. 

Stopben Oraae. wounds in THE 

rfSlN. CfncmBm. 6j. 
B.B. 



Mr.CloclH. 

B. U CrokST, Autbc 
Baiioni.- ANGEL 



gallantly and nthoi^ of Eha 

To" •— ^litminiU^aulU. 
_ l.Cr.iw.1 



dash of an 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Sw. 61. 



.»•■«* 



A STATE SECRET. Cnmmiai. 31.61 
Hops DawUdL A SECRETARY O 

LEGATION. C™™a™. 6.. 
0. £. Dsnny. THE ROMANCE OF UP- 

FOLDMANOR. CnmnStv. 61. 

Ereim JHokliuou. A vicar's wife. 

Cnmm hv. &t. 
THE SIN OF 
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A. OoBAa Ooyla. Authcf or 'Sbo-isck 

HdImei/ 'Th» Whiw Cvnputr^ Mt. 
ROUND THE RED LAMP. £wi(/A 
Sdititm. Cnvmtvt. 6t. 

'Thsbook U Eu and awar tfat best vkv 
Ibil hti been mucfaufcd lU behlnil Ibe 
■cent of the cannlting'Caom.'— /iUw<na<A^ 
I.ffml,mJVim. 
Sua JmuumH* Dimout (Mn. Evtnnl 
CoUt\ Aulhcn of 'A Vonse of Coasola- 
tioo.' THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Ulnuraled. Third Edi- 






gwd-tcoipered tbrooghoal.- 



O. IlMinUs Fenn. AN electric 

SPARK. CrHvoEM 6i. 

ELI'S CHILDREN. Cmmint. u.&<. 



' A poverful uid Trrid itar7. 
' A beautiful itorr, lad and itraa^ at 
■ruth UkIC'— ^luf^ AJr. 
■ A lincnlarLT oriciDaJ, d«vcT, and baauti- 

A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE. Cnran 



1 WAY. 7-*in{ EdiUtn. 
Si. 

THE BUILDERS. Cnnui 



Tom aiiion, Auih« of ' Kidd) 
ERBV'S FOLLY. CrimSDi. 
MUTOMIUt. DEADUAN'S. 

THE MOVING 

V.6d. 
Sea slao Flenr de Lii Nr 

DorothM 0«rud. Auiboi 

THE MILLION. Crm . . . 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 



' Tb« lava Moir wblch It m 



WILLOWBRAKE, 
THE KEYS OF THE 



very pnEty aad tcqdtf i 

THINGS fHAT S^E'HJ^^fED. 

B-Mnmura 

Alnruon-OMl 

^HOUSE. Cr.- _. 

OOaHe OOatUW. Autboi of ' Ddnoa/ ■ I n tin 

Yc« at JubOce,' etc THE TOWN 

TRAVELLER. Sicemd EdiHtn. CrtmH 

tvt. 6t. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. CnmntBt. «i. 
SniMtl»MITllte. THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

CnmScv. v. 6d. 

THE LOST %ECIUENT. Crwia lav. 

^HE DESPATCH RIDER Cnmatpt. 

fid. 
HE ISCA'S TREASURE. lUuuntcd. 



ObmrlM mdc. buntk^^jiuise. 

lUuitnled. Cnws Biw. _u. 6if. 
Jnlisu aordmL MRS. CLYDE. Cn»>i 



T pictore of maoy pham ol 
k1 Amcricui lifa.'^ 



—PilH. 



'Fullofviri 

8.(k^oii. "H^Sfui. OF EROTICS. 

CrwtBK SEPa. 31, dd. 
0. F. OOM. THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON. TMird BdiU*^ 



ibSHIP. ( 



7. u.6d. 



Illuitnittd 

' An evlraardinuily vivid ttorT.*—1Vr^. 
'Mr. HaJei.hu a vivid pen, and the 

Jtfn-i.iV P*"- 

Lorg Bnwrt Hamilton. Mary HAMIL- 
TON. Tkird Editiim. Cmmti 
Xra. Barton Buriaou. . 



■oftlie Tyrol.'— 

THE PROf-HET'OF IeRKElS' 
SQUARE. Sicend Edititm. Crrmmtr*. 



BotMrt 



'One < 






irical, c 



BiHj hDB 



FELIX. E,»ink EdiUim. Cm 
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naiun]- "Pelui" U • clever book, 
■uoy lupects a Hue OBt.'—DsiljCli 
' A nalLy powoful book.'^ 

'Tie (lory u relued with unl 

'" Flla" will nndrahtedlT add ti 

See alia^^cde'Lu N^nU. 
Jolm 01lT«r Bobbea, Aathor qF ' 

Onnge.' THE SERIOUS 



dufeclers eie alL lUuix 

' rena of desonpdoDi i 

itilUlet with u 



OF MARLY. 



be*i]dEiii« hlMj£'—AtitM 
Autluniy Hope. Saptgeti 
L HOOpU. THE SINGER 

VloiSTBimt. THE HUMAN IN- 

TEREST. CmmtBt. 6i. 
0. J. CntcUflb BjJM, Aolbor or '(^pUin 

Kellle.- PRINCE RUPERT THE 

BUCCANEER. With » lUnUruioiu. 

Stctml EJilinn. Cnmm 8iw. 6i. 

MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. Cnvm 
_»w. 6fc 

V.T. iMOtW. See Me 31. 
HMUT JunM. Anifaor of 'What Miltie 

Knew.- THE SACRED FOUNT. 

CmmiBP. «i. 

THE SOFT SIDE. Sttntd Edititn. 

a p. Smit. the JOURNALIST. 

FlotMiM nnab' nur- with hoops 

OFSTEEL. Cn>i-°- " 



I. BmllT 
ONFIDEI 



' Futl of btiiDaD fyrapathy upd t 



lib 'out back,- 1 
native and ihejKnetn 



ildfplctureHDc 

, irTii^"™ long 

Amitf TiUrrafk. 

K, ijmi Linton, the TRufe HISTORY 
or JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Chtudan and 
Communiu. EUtuHlk Edititn. Cnnn 

HIRRY ANN. Crtivn 



TERESA. Crtt 



THE STORY OF 



LncaBHuel. Seepuesj. 

HH. M. B. nana. Olivia's summer. 

Stand Edition. Ctvnm tva. 6f. 

'Ad caceptioDally clever book, told wiEb 
consnmmate artimy u>d roticmce.'— Ztai^ 
Mail. 

'FbUafAhrewd inugbtandqnHthunumr.' 

WbpUy ddi^htTuI ; a very beautlTnl ud 



BOTHSIDESOFTHE 

VEIL, Srtatd Edition. CrmmtpB. &I. 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 

CnmwSpB. 6*. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. Cnmn 

tve. 61. 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 

Stamd Editian. Cnrnm 8iw. 6i. 

'ItiialoDEtiimiincemy Barooiw Kad 
■ AOvelofBudieiilniDdiig inlereit as 'The 
Twidfcmbam Peerage.' He teeomniendi 
-' '--D get the book. In iddi- 






<M delicate ingennily 



'Racy, pointed, and entertainiog.'— 

'Honey ia a ipltndid giri.' — £>ai?r 

'A vigoroiuty written itory, full of clever 
things, a piquant biciidorcweet anti abarp,' 
Dailr TiUtrath. 
L.T. Meade. DRIFT. Crmnita. &[. 

Bertram mtrinU THE sign OF the 

SPIDER. lliusiraMd. Ftjlk Edttisn. 
Ctvnmitv. v6d. 
F.F.Montnior. Author of' into the High- 
nyiaodHedgea.' THE ALIEN. St^rmi 
Edititn. Cnuntun. 61. 
' Fmb, nnconmitioBal. and imliDCt vrlh 
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Messrs. Mbthubm's Catalogue 



conuTv. 



THE CREDIT OF THE 



^drfOf . 



VtrttUn Put 

'llUcKCclleBt — kccn.gnCc'ulidivBting.' 

THE EHBARKASSING ORPHAN. 

HIS GRACE.' TUrd Bdittm. Cmnt 



GILES INGILBY. lUuitrMlid. Stce^i 
AS OCTAVK. Stmi SMliim. Crrmn 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. Crwmfav. 

Jr. 6d. 
ACK'S FATHER. Crwahw. .i. 6J. 
Sec ilu Finn it Lis Hoteli. 
Mn. OUpbant THE TWO MARYS. 

THE LADYS' WALK. CrttmiM. 6i. 

THE PRODIGALS. Cnmntin. lu U. 

Stc ilw FIcut d« Lu Novirt. 

Altrad OUlTant OWD BOB, THE GREY 

dOG of KENMUIR. Sixii EditUxt. 

'Weud, thriUiDg, itnkiDglv Ermphlc'^ 

"wc kdoiin thi> book ... It it «ck to 
md with BdiniiatiaD ud le fniu wilh 
cnthusAiin. ' — Bo^mjui, 

'It b A fin^ open^ir, blmJ^timiicbook, 

whom ft do« it detr.' — Liierwttm. 

EPtalUlpa oppenHsiin. master op 

uc-H "^c J rv.'..'_ <7,o„^ gpj. 6j. 

BIJLI. THE 
'the FOOTSTEPS OF 



MEN. 

dUlMrt Fmiker. s« v^gi 
JamM ^the Pfttton. 






■—Dallr M-uL 
K KING. Wiih 



]ln.r.B.P«m7- A FOREST OFFICER. 

BdnLPhuipOtU. 5«ju^34. 

•Q,' Aulhor of 'Detd Min't^ocl..' THE 



' Thepott't vein, tic tntdth ortiiiDH, the 
_ loBchofmrtlicitinmrepUininaJl.'— 7i*M<. 
B. Orton FroWM. THE POISON OF 
ASPS. Cnmm&ve. ii.6J. 



BtAard Pits*. Tih* AMD TKE 

WOUAH. CrmSw. 6i. 

THE QUIET URS. FLEMING. Cnw* 

VbUoT Kayvmd, Anibor at 'Lore ud 
"■■•■' ■ FORTUNE'S DARLING. 






BdlthBlCksrt OUTOFTHECVPRBSS 

SWAMP Cnnhv. 6t. 
— mt aUga. LOST PROPERTY. 



'A liiEipU, deUcvIc tqt of vork, vbicb 
will give pUttture 10 naa^. Uocb ttndr uf 
-^ -- 1 1. ^^^ Q^ Bud, bot 



A SON OF THE STATE. Cms t». 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE,«.P. Crwmm 
r OF THE 



AmM BhTL THE WOOING OF 
SHEILA. SKendEJititn. Crvwoicu. Gi. 
'Anally fine book. A book [hU dacmt 
to lite. ^dU it tbc iwcctest baohK who 
hat lived in a bordia't paget for maiiy n 
day. Evay icenc and everr inodcnt hat 
tbe iraptcit of tmlh. It is a nuttcrly ro- 
inanc*, aiid am ibU iboukt be widely rtsd 
and apprecialed.'— .*/»■«(»■ Ltadtr. 

W.SMC^alL THELANDOFTHELOST. 

■wilall taimden. ROSE A Cuar. 

LITTE. Cmmiai. 6i. 
V.O.Sctlllr. THEWHITEHECATOMB. 

HETWEEM SUN AND SAND. CrsH 

L VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 

I lSy, 

THE MASTER OF BEECKWOOD. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. SmmJEJititn. 
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■TttJtd a ™ 



U^ Twelra" Mr. Shu 



liebLful cl 



GOD 



■ Bright •nii livclj- rendi 

Belan^lpton. the 

CIRCUMSTANCE. 17™w- bpo. It. 
B. H. atBTlieill. A GENTLEMAN 

PLAYER. Cmtm Bfa. 6i. 
S« ilio Flcsr de Li> Nevcli. 
B. H. BtrallL ELMStlE'S DRAG-NET. 

Bnni BtWt A WOMAN OF FORTY. 
CriniKt 8bd, If. 6rf. 
CHRISTALLA. CrmoiBO. fa. 

DnciMH of SntHsTiMid. ONE ROUR 

AND THE NEXT. Tlunl EdiHen. 

kB^Tfiwia. LOVE GROWN COLD. 

StCBnd BdiliatL Craam » 

BwJamla Swin. SIREN 



CIT?" Cfonrn 



, —loLife. Crfimt Sm. l.. 

pAnlTalnamuL A heroine froi 

FINLAND. CrvBHiBw. &i. 
' A loTely Ujt ■— Jfa«e*alW- GuarJiat 
'A vi^d mctnrfi of puloial life Ln 

bcdudftil and too littlv known counttT.' 



B. B. HMriott WatKm. THE SKIRTS 
OF HAFFV CHANCE. Illiutraud. 
Stemd Editisn. Crmmive. 6i. 

H.O.'Welll. THE STOLEN BACILLUS, 
ud olhcT Sloriu. Stand Edition. Cnmit 

THE?LATTNER STORY and Othub. 



lul idyjy—Smdmni. 



-Daily f. 

Htfuf fl 

—Daih Mall. 
SPACE ^•■ 



AND TIME. 



read this ihrilling romuicc, from ihe fini 
page of whii± [0 Ihe lut [he brcaihleu 
itadn a haled along. An ibipiradoD of 
manUoeu ud counge. '—Daify CJinmklt. 

Hn. 0. V. WmUmMn, Author of 'The 
Bamslonoen.' PAPA. Stand Edib'an. 
Crtantai. 6i. 

' Full of lURlmg advcDtum und im- 
laliorul cpitoda.'— Daily GratUc. 
THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS 
SLYVIA. CfTOnBro. v.6d. 

0. S. and A. M. TUlluupn. THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Bunc 
Ihe Ramance of a Motor Car. lllnBtraleir 



ZlOtAnlhorof 'UfeiiUfe.' TALES OF 

DUNSTABLE WEIR. Crimmiva. it, 

X.L. AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. 



Ube f Icur Oe Xte Tloioete 

CrewM 8w. 3/. 6<i, 

Messrs. Methueh are now publishing; a. cheaper issue of sQnie of thrir populu 
Novels In a new and most charming style of binding. 



Asdrer Bftlfow. 



J. Bloimdetl»-BiiitoiL 

LOopa'Comford. 
A. J. IMvion. 
Mraia Knilel D«wla. 



Kra. Sndtaier. 

SiTA JeMuutta Dnncan. 

a. XAinUI* Fum, 

Jftua H. TiTlfnttrffr. 

J. 8. Flatclier. 
Kbit Oumt 
Botert HldiHia. 
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W. B. XarrlM. 
■n. Ollpl 
MaiTA.0 



arm. VmUflrd. 



JBoofts rot Sos« anD (Bdls 
Crown ivo. y. bd. 



MADUn DB MOILVC. % Ik 



Messbi. Mbthuek are Usuiog luider the above general tide a Monlhly Series 



the average Six Sbilling Novel. 



VI. Bummi Cbuisb. Bi C. C3riir. 

ni. THH C*v IMCBIvsu. Br AnGsr M« 

% Vn^AND LjUCBB; TiM of Ibt Tium 






XOLUraClUCB. BtW. E 



S-v.XSfWS 



t THs KUHjf BlroB. Br EnaOtaaTlGe! 



irPUHrzH. BrM(toc-C< 



. Br W. L Norito. 



Jacob futitfui- By Qptijn HuTr>t. 

PALKV TAl5rb.TQLD, By 3. Butaf Gm 
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